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SUMMARY of the ELEVENTH BOOE. 


MEMOIRS from the year 1399 to 

1601. Affairs of the marquiſate of Sa- 
luces. Artifices of the duke of Savoy to avoid 
making a reſtitution of Saluces. Journey of 
Henry IV. to Blois. Diſſolution of his mar- 
riage with Margaret of Valois: his amours 
with mademoiſelle d Entragues, who perſuades 
him to give her a promile of marriage : the 
courage and reſolution of Roſny on this occa- 
lion. Articles of marriage with the princeſs 
of Florence concluded. Foreign affairs. Roſny 
takes upon him the guardianſbip of his ne- 
phew d' Epinoy. Revocation of the permiſ- 
fion for manufacturing rich ſtuffs. Roſny is 
made grand maſter of che ordnance, and gives 
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application to the affairs of this poſt. 
1 . duke of Savoy comes to Paris; brings 
over the courtiers to his intereſt ; endeavours 
to bribe Roſny, and afterwards to exclude him 
from the conferences; but fails in both at- 
tempts, and returns home. Nicole Mignon 
attempts to poiſon the king. A public dif- 

twixt the biſhop d'Evreux and du 
Þlefli Mornay. New ſubterfuges of the duke 
4 Savoy ' — for declaring war againſt 

* — made by Roſny for this 
— enry IV. marries the princeſs of Flo- 
rence by proxy: takes Chambery, Bourg, 
Montmclian, C Charbenaters, &c. Other par- 
ticulars of this campaign : great ſervices — 
formed there by Roſny, notwithſtanding the 
jealouſy and oppoſition of the courtiers. ow 


dinal Aldobrandin comes to negotiate a peace; 


Roſny's reception of him: the conferences 
— off by the demolicion of fort Saint 
Catherine : * by Roſny; who concludes 
the treaty. The queen comes to Paris, and is 


received by Roſny at the Arſenal. Foreign 
affairs. 


SUMMARY of the TWELFTH BOOK. 


MEMOIRS of the year 1601. Affairs 

of the finances; of money; of com- 
merce, & c. Prohibition againſt carrying gold 
or ſilver coin out of the kingdom. Chamber 
of juſtice eſtabliſhed, but to little purpoſe. 
The author's reflections upon luxury and cor- 
ruption 
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ruption of manners. The officers.of the robe 
and finances ſuppreſſed. Journey of Henry IV. 


to Orleans. Affairs of the United Provinces. 


Henry goes to Calais. The French ambaſſa- 
dor inſulted at Madrid. Embaſſies from the 
Grand Seignor and the Venetians. Elizabeth 
comes to Dover. Letters betwixt Henry and 
Elizabeth. Roſny goes to Dover. Converſa- 


tions between Elizabeth and Roſny, in which 


they lay the foundation of the great deſign 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria : the great wiſdom 
of this queen. Death of young Chätillon- 
Coligny. Birth of Lewis XIII. Henry makes 
La-Riviere calculate his nativity. The affair 
of the Iſles concluded with the grand duke of 
Tuſcany. Roſny procures the count of Be- 
thune to be named ambaſſador to Rome, not- 
withſtanding the endeavours of Villeroi and 
Sillery to the contrary. Oppoſition made by 
theſe miniſters to the opinions and policy of 
Roſny. Particulars of the conſpiracy of ma- 
rechal Biron : Roiny endeavours to recal him 
to his duty: Henry ſends him ambaſſador to 
London ; to Sweden : he reſumes his intrigues 
at his return. La-Fin's depoſitions. An ac- 
count of the pretended Don Sebaſtian; and 
other foreign affairs. 


SUMMARY of the THIRTEENTH BOOK. 


MEMOIRS of the year 1602. Foreign 
rinces at Paris. Henry IV. goes to 

Blois : the occaſion of his journey. An ac- 
count of marechal Biron's conſpiracy : a 
council 
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council held at Blois upon this occaſion. A 
deſign formed to arreſt the dukes of Epernon 
and Bouillon: the firſt clears his conduct; the 
great art and addreſs of the ſecond. Quarrels 
between the king and queen: Henry's conver - 
ſation with Roſny upon this ſubject. The ef- 
fects of Henry's journey into the provinces : 
he refolves to have Biron arreſted : particulars 
of his and the count d' Auvergne's impriſon- 
ment; and of Bit on's trial and execution: 
Roſny's behaviour throughout this affair. 
Ilenry pardons the baron de Lux, and the 
count d' Auvergne, who again betrays him: 
reaſons why he behaved in this manner to the 
count d' Auvergne. The prince of joinville 
arreſted : The king pardons him alſo ; but he 
is confined in priſon. The duke of Bouillon 
artfully avoids coming to court. The cour- 
tiers endeavour to raiſe ſuſpicions in Henry 
againſt Roſny : curious converfations betwixt 
them on this occaſion. Affair of the advo- 
cates : dilcourſe of Sigogne. Edicts and re- 
1 upon the coin, commerce, finances, 
c. Mines diſcovered in France. Edict 
againſt duels. The alliance with the Swiſs tre- 
newed. Journey of Henry to Calais. Ac- 
count of the military exploits between the 
Spaniards and Dutch; and other foreign af- 

fairs. 
SUMMARY of the FOURTEENTH BOOE. 
MEMOIRS of the year 1603. Troubles 
at Metz: Henry goes thither and ba- 


niſhes the Sobolles : other affairs tranſacted A 
is 
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ination of the ſentiments and 
conduct of tlie cardinal. Affairs of the 
Low Countries. Intrigues of the duke of 
Bouillon, and new ſeditions of the Calviniſts. 
Death of Elizabeth. James I. king of Great 
Britain. Henry's return: his converſation 
with Roſny upon the death of Elizabeth : re- 
ambaſſador to London : 
deliberations in the council, and intrigues in 
the court upon this embaſſy. Indiſpoſition of 
the king. Public and private inſtructions 
given to Roſny: his departure with a nume- 
rous retinue. Character of young Servin. 
Roſny embarks at Calais; inſulted by the 
vice - admiral of England: his reception at 
Dover, at Canterbury, &c. he is received in 
London with the higheſt honours : his ſeverity 
in the affair of Combaut. State of the poli- 
tical affairs of Great Britain. Character of 
the Engliſh': of king James: of the queen, 
& c. Several factions at this court. Roſny's 
conferences with the Engliſn counſellors ; with 
the deputies of the States-General; with the 
reſident from Venice, &c. He obtains his firſt 
audience : he is concerned at not-being per- 
mitted to appear in mourning. 


SUMMARY of the FIFTEENTH BOOK. 


FARTHER memeirs of the year 1603. 
Continuation of Roiny's embaſſy to-Lon- 
don: detail of what paſſed at his firſt audi- 
ence : public converſations of the king of 
England 
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England with him, upon different ſubjects. 
Accidents at the court of London favourable 
and unfavourable to this negotiation. Diſpo- 
firions of the different courts of Europe. 
Roſny's firſt conference with the Engliſh mini- 
ſters. Intrigues of Spain, Roſny's ſecond 
audience, and private converſation with king 
James: he perſuades him to ſupport the 

United Provinces : other affairs tranſacted be- 
tween them: his ſecond conference with the 
Britiſh miniſters, who endeavour to overthrow 
his negotiation. Imprudent proceedings of 
count de Aremberg. Third audience. Roſny 
admitted to the table of the king of England: 
public converſations on different ſubjects. 
Third conterence with the Engliſh minitters 
and the deputies of the United Provinces. 
Artifice and perfidy of Cecil. Fourth audi- 
ence: private converſations with king James, 
to whom he communicates the political deſigns 
of Henry IV. and Elizabeth; and endeavours 
to gain his approbation of them: a ſhort ab- 
ſtract of theſe deſigns: James declares him- 
ſelf publicly in Rotny's favour. 


SUMMARY of the SIXTEENTH BOOE. 
FARTHER memoirs of the year 1603. 


Continuation of the embaſſy and negoti- 
ations of Roſny at the court ot London. Form 
of a treaty with his Britannic _— ſub- 
ſtance of this treaty. Diſpatches from Roſny 
intercepted. Audience of leave, and Roſny's 
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laſt converſation with king James: preſents 
which he makes in London : his return : dan- 
gers at fea: his reception from Henry IV. pub- 
lic converſation between them on the ſi by ct of 
his negotiation. Memoirs of the ſtate of at- 
fairs in England, Spain, the Low Countries, 
and other foreign countries. Rolny reſumes 
his labours in the finances. Eterry ſupports 
him openly in a quarrel which he had witi the 
count de Soiſſons: he entertains the kin ar 
Roſny. Journey of Henry into Norman iy: 
what = in this journey. i ::iny of the 
proteſtants of the aſſ-mviy cf p. Roſny 
made governor of Poiio . Er. ithment of 
the ſilk manufactory in Face: unverſations 
on this ſubject. in which R. Hy cadeavours to 
diſſuade Henry from th's cſign. Remarks on 
his opinion of wearing fiik, and on other 
parts of luxury. A colony ſettled at Canada. 
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HE time ſettled for the agreement about the 
marquiſate of Saluces, of which the terms 
were referred to the pope, had elapſed without any 
deciſion by his holineſs, becauſe the duke of Savoy, 
who knew better than any other perſon that it could 
not be favourable for him, had, ts “ clude the ſen- 
tence, made uſe of all thoſe arts that were generally 
practiſed in this little court, whoſe policy it was, 
when its ſafety or advantage was in queſtion, to em- 
ploy cunning, treachery, ſubmiſſion, and the appear- 
ance of the ſtrongeſt attachments. The firſt thought 
that preſented itſelf to the duke of Savoy's mind was, 
to revoke an agreement which had only been made 
to gain time, or with a hope that France would ein- 
broil itſelf with the holy fee : but as this procceding 
ſeemed too difingenuous, he had recourſe to anotlicr 
artifice to make the pope voluntarily refign the arbi- 
tration: he appriſed his ambaſſador at Rome, that he 
had certain intelligence from France and Italy, that 
Clement VIIT had ſuffered himſelf to be gained by 
the king, on a private condition, that his moſt chri- 
ſtian majeſty ſhould engage to yield afterwards to the 
This uiſa | i 0 
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himſelf all his claims upon the marquiſate of 
— The ambaſſador, . was firſt impoſed 
upon by his maſter, explained himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner upon this colluſion, that his holineſs, who had 
only accepted of the arbitration for the advantage 
of both parties, reſigned it with indignation. 

Tus duke of Savoy, who had not doubted but 
that the pope would act in this manner, gave the 
king, however, to underſtand, that he would rely 
' Intirely upon him, without having recourſe to any 
foreign arbitration upon the diſpute. He thought, 
by piquing this prince upon his honour, to obtain 
that which.was the ſubject of their coateſt, which 
he took care to have repreſented to him, as a thing 
of fuch ſmall value, that it could not merit the 
attention of ſo great a king. And it was with theſe 
inſtructions that the ſieurs de Jacob, de la Ro- 
chette, de Lullins, de Bretons, and de Roncas, 
the duke of Savoy's agents, came to Paris. 

Wirz views of this nature the miniſter and the 
confident of the prince is commonly the perſon whom 
they begin to engage in their intereſt, or (to be 
plainer) whom they endeavour to corrupt ; and it 
he ſhould not appear very virtuous, do not even con- 
ceal from him the deſign with which they come, and 
in their diſcourſe make no longer any uſe of that cau- 
tion which is obſerved in a congreſs. Theſe gentle- 
men therefore told me, that their maſter did not pre- 
rend to hold the marquiſate of Saluces of his ma- 
jeſty any otherwiſe than as a mere gift of his munih- 
cence ; and at the fame time inſinuated to me plain- 
iy enough, that this preſent would produce from the 
duke of Savoy advantages for me proportionable to 
the importance of the requeſt, and my ſolicitude to 
tecure its ſucceſs. I would not ſeem to underſtand 
theſe laſt words: and with regard to the firſt, I told 
the agents daily, that fince, as they well knew, no 
ene could beſtow upon another what was not im- 
mediately in his own poſſeſſion, it was neceſſary the 
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duke of Savoy ſhould firſt begin by reſigning all 
claim to the marquiſate of Saluces ; and that then 
his majeſty, who I aſſured them had no leſs greatneſs 
of mind than his highneſs, would uſe his power roy- 
ally. And I very earneſtly intreated them to addreſs 
themſelves directly to the king: which they did, diſ- 
cou with the manner I ſpoke to them. Henry 
treated them with great civility, but appeared ſo re- 
folute upon every thing which regarded that ſtate, 
that after ſeveral uſeleſs attempts, they laid afide all 
thoughts of ſucceeding this way. 

FixpinG all France, and the court itſelf, filled 
with malecontents and mutinous perſons, they ima- 
— that by puſhing them on to ſome violent reſo- 
ution, they might give Henry ſufficient employment 
within his kingdom, to make him loſe fight of all 
that paſſed without. The duke of Savoy's preſence 
appeared to them abſolutely ny to engage more 
cloſely thoſe lords that liſtened to their ſuggeſtions ; 
and they wrote to him, that his intereſt required that 
he ſhould take a journey to Paris. This project was 
perfectly ſuited to the duke's character *; he con- 
ſented to it; and ordered them to demand his majeſty's 
leave for that purpoſe ; which the king would have 
denied, if he could have done it with any appearance 
of reaſon. But the duke of Savoy had deprived him 
of the leaſt pretence, by proteſting, that he under- 
took this journey, in order that he might himſelt 
treat with his majeſty ; or rather, that he came to 
ſubmit entirely to the king's will. This declaration 
he accompanied with fo many complaints againft 
Spain, that he ſeemed to be upon the point of com- 
ing to an open rupture with that crown; and that 
henceforward he would place all his hopes of ic curity 
on an union with France. He had a ſhort time be- 
fore refuſed an advantageous propeſal made him by 


lte is ſaid, that this prince, Curing his reſidence at the c urt of 
France, one day let fall the following words, I am no. conc into 
** this kingdom to reap, but to ſow. 
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the king of Spain, to fend his fon and his eldeft 
daughter to the court of Madrid, to appear there 
as 28 of the blood- royal of Spain. 
this ſtep of the duke of Savoy, the pope was 
fully determined to concern himſelf no farther with 
the affair of Saluces: but nothing could make the 
king neglect two things, which from the very firſt 
appeared to him abſolutely neceſſary; namely, to 
ive up no part of that ſatis faction which was due to 
him by the duke, and to diſcover all his tranſacting 
with the malecontents of his court. 

AmonG theſe the king always gave marechal Bi- 
ron the firſt rank. His majeſty knew, that during 
the ſtay this marechal made in Guicnne, he had fo- 
licited the nobility of that province to engage in his 
intereſts ; and that at his own table he had had ſuch 
converſations with them, as proved him to be an ene- 
my to the royal 1 wary All this might have 
been attributed to the pride and infolcuce of his diſ- 
poſition ; but what gave moſt weight to this beha- 
viour was, that his intrigues at the court of Savoy, 
although carried on with all poſſible caution, came 
at the fame time to his majeſty's knowledge. And 
the journey the king took this year to Blois, had in 
reality noother motivethan to diſconcert the projects 


of Biron, and to retain the people in their duty; but 


in public, the king talked of it as a party of pleafure, 
to paſs the ſummer in that agreeable climate, and to 
eat, he ſaid, ſome of the excellent melons there. His 
removal from Paris likewiſe, in the ſtate things then 
were, was a matter of indifference. 

I ATTENDED his majeſty, whoſe ſtay at Blois pro- 
duced nothing of conſequence enough to be men- 
tioned : he paſied his time there in the employment 
I have already ſpoken of, and in endcavouring to pro- 
cure the fo carneſtly deſired diſſolution of his mar- 
riage with Margaret of Valoi:. As long as the 
ducheſs of Beautort lived no one was ſolicitous tu 
preſs Henry to a divorce, either becauſe they ap- 

' prehended 
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prehended that their endeavours would turn to thead- 
vantage of his miſtreſs, who was univerſally hated, 
or that they did not care to expoſe themſelves to the 
of this woman ; who was alway to be feared, 
even though her deſigns thould not ſucceed: but as 
foon as ſhe was dead, there was a general combina- 
tion of the parliament, all the other bodies, and the 
people, to ſolicit him on this ſubject. The pro- 
curer- gencral came to his majeſty, and intreated him 
to give his ſubjects this ſatisfaction. T be king, 
though he was not determined upon his choice, pro- 
miſed however, to yield to the defircs of his people. 
I now refumed my correſpondence with queen 
Margaret with more ardour than before: I had taken 
no pains to remove the ob{tacle which this princeſs 
made, on madam de Beaufort's account, to the con- 
ſent that was required of her; for I looked upon it 
as a reſource to which, probably every one maſt 
have applied; and it was this only that could have 
reſtrained the court of Rome, if the king had ſuffered 
himſelf at haſt to be gained by his miſtreſs: beſides, 
the compliance I obſerved in Margaret, aſſured me 
that ſhe did not make it a pretence for an abſolute 
refuſal. I was confirmed in this opinion by the an- 
fwer ſhe wrote me from:Uſſon, to a letter I had juit 
ſent her, in which I mentioned the ſacrifice that 
was expected from her, in very reſpectful, but in 
very clear terms, as ſuch negotiations require. Mar- 
garets on her ſide, to ſhew that ſhe perfectly under- 
tood what was to be done, explained herſelf abſo- 
lutely upon the bill of divorce, annexing to it ſuch 
reaſonable conditions as took away all difficulty for 
the future; ſhe only d-fired a decent penſion might 
be aſſigned her, and that her debts might be paid; 
appointing a man to conclude this affair, either with 
the king, or with me, who, though firmly attached. 


to her, could not be ſuſpected : this was Langlois, 


S 


who had ſerved his majefty ſo faithfully in the reduc- 
tion of the city of Paris, and had been rewarded for 
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it with the poſt of maſter of the requeſts. It was. 
not caſy to find a man who was more capable of buſi- 
meſs : he brought his majeſty an anſwer from Mar- 
garet ; for the king thought he likewiſe was un- 
der a neceflity of writing to her, which he did with 
equal goodneſs and complaiſance, but in terms far 
leſs explicit than 1 had done. Wich the letters, 
Langlois brought a ſtate of this princeſs's demands, 
which were immediately granted. To render the 
thing more firm, Langlois undertook to make her 
write to the pope in terms that gave his holineſs to 
underſtand, that ſhe was far from being conſtrained 
to this act; that ſhe had the ſame ſolicitude for the 
<onclufion of this affair as all France had. D*Offat, 
provided with a writing of the ſame kind, found no 
more obſtacles : he was ſeconded by Sillery, who 
er.deavorred to efface the ſcandal of his firſt commiſ- 
4.cn. The holy father uſed no more delays in 
granting the favour that was demanded of him, than 
what decency and ceremony required ; and did not 
ſuFer himſelf to be influenced by ſuggeſtions of en- 
vious perſons, a deteſtabie ſort of men whoare to be 
found in every place, He appointed the biſhop of 
Modena, his nephew and nuncio, to put the finiſh- 
ing hand to this affair, which could be only done in 
France; aſſociating with him two commiſſioners of 
that nation, the archbiſhop of Arles, and the car- 
dinal de Joyeuſe: the courſe they were to take, was to 
See theſe two letters of Henry IV. to Margaret de Valois, and 


of Margaret's to Henry, in the new collection des lettres du Henry le 
Grand, 


+ Horace del Monte, the archbiſhop of Arles, and Francois de Joy- 
-euſe, the ſecond ſon of William de Joyeuſe. Theſe three commiſlaries 
having met in the palace of Henry de Gondy, biſhop of Paris, after 
maturely examining the reaſons alledged on both fides, declared the 
marriage void, by reaſon of conſanguinity, different religion, ſpiritual 
affinity, compulſion, and for want of the conſent of one of the par- 
mes; for Henry IV. and Margaret de Valois were related in the third 
degree; the mother of Jane d' Albert, who alſo was called Margaret, 
being the ſiſter of Francis I. See the hiſtory and pieces concerning 
this divorce, in Matthieu, tom. II. b. ii, De Thou, liv; cxxiii. 

La Chronologie Septennaire, ann. 1599. 
| declare 
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declare the parties free from all engagements, by the 
nullity of their marriage. 

Wurrx this affair was haſtening towards a con- 
cluſion, Henry returned to Fontainebleau; and giv- 
ing great part of his time to diverſions, and the plea- 
ſures of the table, her] mademoiſelle d' Entragues 
often mentioned. Th. courtie*s, eager to flatter his 
inclination for the fair, ſpoke ſo advantageouſly of 
the beauty, wit, and ſprightlineſs of this young lady, 
that the king had a deſire to fee her, and became im- 
mediately paſtonately enamoured of her. Who 
could have foreſcen the ung aſineſs this new paſſion 
was to give him ! but it was Henry's fate, that the 
ſame weakneſs which obſcured his glory ſhould like- 
wiſe deſtroy the tranquility of his lite, 

Tus lady was no novice : although ſenſible of the 
pleaſure of being beloved by a great king, yet am- 
bition was her predominant paſſion; and the flatter- 
ed herſelf ihe might make ſo good uſe of her charms; 
as to oblige her lover to become het huſband. She 
did not therefore ſeem in haſte to yield to his de- 
fires ; pride, chaſtity, and intereſt, were employed 
in their turns; ſhe demanded no leſs than one hun- 
dred thouſand crowns for the price of her favours. 
And perceiving that ſhe had only increafed Henry's 

aſſion, by an obſtacle, in my opinion much more 
likely to cool it, ſince his majeſty was obliged to tœur 
this ſum from me by violence, ſhe no longer deſpair- 
ed of any thing, and had recourſe to other artifices; 
the alledged the reſtraint her relations + kept her 


} Catherine Henrietta, daughter to Francis de Balzac, lord of Cu- 
tragues, Marcouſſy, and de Maleſherbes, by Mary Touchet, miſtreis 
to Charles IX. whom he married fer his ſecond wife, The writings 
of thoſe times rep:efent her as not ſo beautiful, though younger, than 
the fair Gabrielle, and ſtill more gay, ambitious, and enterprizinę. 
This ſketch, which corteſponds with what the dule de Sully ſays 
Here, will be very much confirmed in the ſequel of theſe memoirs, 

+ This fear was not entirely without foundation. If we may be- 
lieve the marechal de Baſſompierre, in his Memoirs, her mother was 
indeed very condeſcending in this affair; and it was even ſlic that 


drew the king to Maleſherbes, a houſe where ſhe lived: but her father 
oy Wos 
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in, and the fear of their reſentment. The prince 
endeavoured to remove all theſe ſcruples, but could 
not fatisfy the lady, who taking a favourable oppor- 
tunity, at length declared that ſhe would never 
grant him any thing unleſs he would give her a pro- 
miſe, under his hand, to marry her in a year's time. 
It was not upon her own account, ſhe ſaid (accom- 
penying this ſtrange requeſt with an air of modeſty, 
with which ſhe well knew how to enflame the king) 
that ſhe aſked for this promite, to her a verbal one 
Bad been ſufficient, or, indeed, ſhe would have re- 
euired none of any kind, being ſenſible that her 
Firth did not allow her to pretend ts that honour, 
Þut that ſhe would have occaſion for ſuch a writing, 
to ſcrve as an excuſe for her fault to her relations, 
ard obſerving that the king ſtil? heſitated, ſhe had 
the addreſs to hint, that in reality ſhe ſhould look 
pon this promiſe as of very little conſequence, 
} nowing well the king was not to be ſummoned to- 
a churt of juſtice like one of his common ſubjects. 
What a ſtriking example of the tyranny of love 
Henry was not fo dull but that he plainly perceived 
this girl endeavoured to deceive him: not to men- 
tion likewiſe thoſe reaſons he had to believe her far 
from being a veſtal, or thoſe intrigues againſt the 
ſtace, of which her father, mother, or brother, and 
even herſelf, had been convicted, and had drawn 
upon this family an order to leave Paris, which I 
bad ſo lately ſignified to them from his majeſty ; no- 
withſtanding all this, the king was weak enough 
to comply with his miſtreſs's deſires, and promiſe 
to | — her requeſt. | 
NE morning, when he was preparing to go to 
the chace, he called me into the gallery at Fontaine- 


was not ſo complying, any more than the count d' Auvergne, balf- 


brother by the mother to the lady. They wanted to pick a quarrel. 


with th: count de Lude, whom Henry IV. employed upon this occa- 


ion: and they carried the lady to Marcouflis, where the king never- 


theleſs went to fee her. Tom. I. f 
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bleau, and put this ſhameful paper into my hands. 


It is a piece of juſtice, which I am ſo much the more 
obliged to do — as the reader muſt perceive 
that I do not endeavour to palliate his faults, to ac- 
knowledge that, in the greateſt exceſſes to which he 
was hurried by his paſſions, he always ſubmitted to 
a candid con n of them, and to conſult with 
thoſe perſons who he knew were moſt likely to 
oppoſe his deſigns. This is an inſtance of rectitude 
and greatneſs of foul, rarely to be found amongſt 
princes. While I was reading this paper, eve 
word of which was like the ftab of a poi 
Henry ſometimes turned afide to conceal his confu- 
ſion, and ſometimes endeavoured to gain over his 
confident by condemning and excuſing himſelf by 
turns; but my thoughts were wholly employed upon 
the fatal writing. The clauſe of marrying a miſ- 
treſs, — * him a ſon in the ſpace of a 
ar (for it was conceived in theſe terms) appeared 
indeed ridiculous, and plainly of no effect; but no- 
thing could relieve my anxiety, on account of the 
ſhame and contempt the king muſt neceſſarily incur, 
2 promiſe which, ſooner or later, would infalli- 
bly make a dreadful confuſion. I was alſo afraid of 
the conſequences of ſuch a ſtep in the preſent con- 
juncture whilſt the divorce was depending; and this 
thought rendered me filent and motionleſs. 
Henry, ſeeing that I returned him the paper 
coldly, but with a viſible agitation of mind, ſaid to 
me, Come, come, ſpeak freely, and do not aſ- 
s ſume all this reſerve.” | could not immediately 
find words to expreſs my thoughts, nor need I here 
aſſign reaſons for my perplexity, which may be ea- 
fily imagined by thoſe who know what it is to be the 
confident of a king, on occaſions when there is a 
neceſſity of combating his reſolution, which is al- 
ways abſolute and unalterable. The king again aſ- 
ſured me that I might ſay and do what I pleaſed, 
without offending him ; which was but a juſt 
B 5 - amends, 
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amends, he ſaid, for having forced from me three 
hundred thouſand livres. I obliged him to repeat 
this aſſurancę ſeveral times, and even to ſeal it with 
a kind of — and then no longer heſitating to 
diſcover my opinion, I took the paper out of the 
king's * and tore it to pieces, without ſaying 
a word. How !” ſaid Henry, aſtoniſhed at the 
boldneſs of this action, Morbien ! what do you 
* mean todo? I think you are mad?” I am mad, 
<< I acknowledge, fire, replied I, and would to God 
I was the only madman in France.” My reſolu- 
tion was taken, and I was prepared to ſuffer every 
thing, rather than, by a pernicious deference and 
reſpect, to betray my duty and veracity ; therefore, 
notwithſtanding the rage I ſaw that inſtant impreſſed 
on the king's countenance, while he collected toge- 
ther out of my hands the torn pieces of my writing, 
to ſerve as a model for another, I took advantzge of 
that interval to 
all that the ſubject may be imagined to i to me. 
The king, angry as he was, liſtened till I had done 
ſpeaking, but, overcome by his paſſion, nothing was 
capable of altering his reſolution ; the only effort he 
made was not to baniſh frem his preſence a confi- 
dent too ſincere. He went out of the with- 
out ſaying a ſingle word to me, and returned to his 
cloſet, whither he ordered Lomenie to bring him a 
ſtandiſh and paper; he came out again in half a quar- 
ter of an hour, which he had employed in writing a 
new promiſe. I was at the foot of the ſtaircaſe 
when ke deſcended ; he paſſed by without ſeeming 
to ſee me, and went to Maleſherbes to hunt, where 
he ſtall two days. | 

I was of opinion that this incident ought to put 
no ftap to the affair of the divorce, nor hinder ano- 
ther wife from being ſought for for the king, but 


rather that it ſhould haſten both: his majeſty's 
agents at Rome made therefore the firſt overture of 
- a marriage between Henry and the princeſs Mary of 

| 3 Medicis 2 
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t to him, in a forcible manner, 
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Medicis t, daughter to the grand duke of Florence. 
The king ſuffered us to proceed in this buſineſs, and, 

the force of repeated importunities, even appoint- 
ed the conſtable, the chancellor, Villeroi, and I, to 
treat with the perſon whom the duke ſhould 
ſend to Paris. We were reſolved not to let the af- 
fair ſleep. Joannini, the perſon deputed by the grand 
duke, was no ſooner arrived, than the articles were 
inſtantly drawn and ſigned by us all. 

I was pitched upon to communicate this news to 


the king, who did not expect the buſineſs would 


have been concluded fo ſuddenly. As foon as I re- 
plied to his queſtion from whence I came, We 
come, fire, from marrying you,” this prince re- 
mained a quarter of an hour as if he had been 
ſtruck with a thunderbolt. He afterwards walked 
up and down his chamber haſtily, delivering himſelf 
up to reflections, with which his mind was fo vio- 
lently agitated, that for a long time he could not 
utter a word. I did not doubt But that all I had re- 
preſented to him had now a proper effect : Atlength 
recovering himſelf like a man who had taken his re ſo- 
lution, 4+ Well!“ faid he, rubbing his hands toge- 
ther, * well, depardicn / be it ſo, there is no remed y: 
if for the good of my kingdom I muit marry, I 
„ muſt.” He acknowledged to me, that the fear ot 
ſucceeding no better in his ſecond than his firſt mar- 
riage was the cauſe of his irreſolution. Strange ca- 
price of the human mind ! A prince who had extri- 
cated himſelf with glory and ſucceſs from a thouſand 
cruel diſſentions, which war and policy had occa- 
ſioned, trembled at the very thoughts of domeſtic 
quarrels, and feemed more troubled than when, thac 
very year, upon notice ſent from a capuchin of Mi- 


41 Mary de Medicis, daughter to Francis grand duke of Tuſcany, 


by the arch-ducheſs Jane of Auſtria, daughter to the emperor Ferdi- 

n nd. She had for her portion fix hundred thouſand crowns, beſides 

rings and jewels. La Chronologie Septennaire, anno 1600, p. 121. 

and Matthieu, tom. II. liv. ii. p. 336, give an account of the nego- 

tiations of d' Oſſat and de — relating to his marriage, 
6 


lan, 
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lan ®, an Italian, who had come to Paris with an in- 
tention to poignard him, was ſeized in the midſt of. 
the court. "The marriage, though concluded on, 
was not folemnized till the following vear. 

OTHrex foreign affairs in this, which remain to- 
be mentioned, are theſe; the war in the Low 
Countries, which was vigorouſly begun when the 
archduke went into thoſe provinces ; the king, up- 
on reiterated complaints from Spain, forbad his ſub- 
jects to bear arms in the ſervice of the States, but. 
this was merely for form's ſake, policy not permit- 
ting him to ſuffer the Flemings to be oppreſſed. 
His majeſty not only forbore to puniſh thoſe who. 
diſobeyed-theſe orders, but likewiſe affiſted that peo- 
ple privately : the war in Hungary, which I ſhall 

nothing of, except that the duke of Mercœur 
and obtained leave to ſerve in the troops of the 
emperor Rodolph ; the revolution that happened in 
Sweden, where the then reigning = and elected 
one of Poland 4 was dethroned by his ſubjects, who 
put his uncle Charles duke of Sudermania in his. 
place ; and loſt all hope of ever being reſtored, by 
the defeat he received from his rival. 
Wrrn k reſpect to my own perſonal affairs, this 
was the moſt conſiderable. This year the princeſs 
d' Epinoi 1, came to me when I was at Blois, to en- 
Je my intereſt with the king againſt the princes of 
igne, who had attempted to uſurp her eſtate, and 
that of her children. Theſe children were five in 
number, four of whom, three ſons and her eldeſt 


His name was Frere Honorio. Henry.I'V.. thanked him himſelf 
fur it, and cauſed ſeveral advantagedus offers to be made him by his 
ambaſſado at Rome. Matthieu, tom. II. lv. ii. p. 30a. 

1 Sigiſmond, This misfortune befel him for attempting to re- eſ- 
t«bliſh the catholic religion in Sweden. See, wich regard to all thefe 
foreign attairs, De I hou, le Septennarie, and other hiſtorians, an. 1599. 

1 Hippohte de Montmorency, widow of Peter de Melun, prince 
à˙ Epinoi, aied in 1594. The princes de Ligne, of whom he ſpeaks 


here, are PAmoral prince de Ligne, governor of Artois, that married 


dry de Mela, whe hes the fo: of Reudols, © Sumion,. 
and hig brothers. * 3 


daughter, 
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daughter, ſhe had brought with her: the youn 
was educated under _—_— of madam de __ 
widow of the viſcount de Gand her uncle and mine. 
The princeſs told me, that the neareſt relation by the 
father's ſide _— ＋ „ yg had in France _g 
myſelf, it was Id be their guardian. I ac- 
willingly of this truſt, to procure them juſtice; 
and had the ſatisfaction at the end of ſeven years, 
during which time I took the fame care of theſe 
children as my own, to reftore to them the poſſeſ- 
ſion of all their eſtates, which amounted to a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand livres a year. FhaH have 
occaſion hereafter, to take notice of the obligations 
received from his majeſty. 

BOUT the fame time the merchants of Tours 
came to intreat my aſſiſtance in procuring leave for 
them to eſtabliſh ma. ufactures of filks, and of gold 
and filver ftuffs, which had not yet been made in 
France, together with a prohibition for importing 
any from foreign countries for the future, aſſuring 
me that they had ſufficient to ſupply the whole king- 
dom. Before I gave them their anſwer, I required 
time to examine if their report was true; and be- 
ing convinced it was not, I endeavoured to diſſuade 
them from an enterpriſe, which could not miſcarry 
with impunity : I could not prevail. Upon my re- 
fuſal, they addreſſed themſelves directly to his ma- 
} o I thought it neceſſary not to oppoſe an eſta- 
Þli ment, which, if welt conducted, might be of 
great uſe. The king, overcome by their importunity, 
granted all they aſked ; but fix months was ſcarce 
paſſed, when, for want of having taken proper mea- 
fares, they came to get their commiſſions revoked, 
which had given general diſcontent on account of the 
inconveniency and increaſe of expence to the pur- 
chafers, which had been produced by this new re- 
gulation *. 


The murmurings of the bankers and the public farmers of the re- 
venue, whoſe profits the new prohibition had cunfiderably diminiſhed, 
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Tas king, believing the affair of the marquiſate 
of Saluces would not be finiſhed without ftriking a 
blow for it, had, for ſome time, thought of getting 
a man to perform the duties of grand maſter of the 
ordnance, who was capable of acquitting himſelf 
well of them, and above all of acting by himſelf; 
this good old d' Eſtrees was not able to do: however, 
his majeſty would not take away the poſt from him, 
for his childrens fake, of whom Monſieur d' Eſtrees 
was the grandfather ; but the expedient he hit upon 
was, that the elder de Born being deſirous of reſign- 
ing the poſt of lieutenant-general of the ordnance 
I might treat with him for it, and unite the duties of 
that employment to thoſe of the grand maſter of 
ordnance, although I was not inveſted with this laſt. 
He even offered, in my favour, to augment the pri- 
vileges of the firſt, alieady very conſiderable, by 
raiſing it into an office, giving it authority over all 
the lieutenant-generals in the provinces, augment- 
ing the ſalary, and laſtly, by granting the patents 
gratis. However, I muſt acknowledge, that I was 
not to be won by theſe offers, and could not reſolve 
toſerve under another, after having been diſappoint- 
ed of the firſt place: I therefore excuſed myſelf, 
upon the buſineſs I was already charged with, from 
not complying with the king's intentions. The 
king was not to be impoſed upon by this anſwer ; 
and, after many ſolicitations which I knew how to 
defend myſelf - againſt, he left me in anger, telling 


likewiſe contributed not a lit le to its revocation. Chronologie Sep- 
tennarie, p. 94. an. 1599. The caſe is the ſame with regard to theſe 
fas as all the other parts of traffic. The freedom of trade which 
ſhould ſubſiſt between all the nations of the world, will nut give us, 
in this reſpect, any advantage over our neighbours, farther rhan we 
can find out the methods of manufacturing theſe ſtuffs ourſelves of a 
mere beautiful, finer, cr cheaper fabric. At this very day a 
number ef foreigners take them off our hands, and the prohibition is 
in force only s to Indian ftuffs and printed linens ; it were to be 
wiſhes that we would be more c :reful to forbear the uſe cf the latter, 
or rather make in France ſuch ſtuffs as would ſerve inſtead of theſe 
which are ſo commodious and ſerviceable. 

me 
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me that he would mention it to me no more, but, 
that fince I would liſten to nothing but my caprice, 
he would take his own way. 

His kindneſs for me made him that moment for- 
get his threat. He cauſed a propoſal to be made to 
monſieur d' Eftrees to reſign his employment, which, 
as ſoon as I was informed of, I offered, by monſieur, 
and madam du Peche, three thouſand crowns to 
madam de Nery, who governed the old man entire- 
ly, to procure his conſent. The maſter of the ord- 
nance being importuned by this woman, told the 
king that he was willing to accept of an equivalent 
for his poſt. The king immediately acquainted me 
with his reſolution, adding, that he required nothing 
of me for the offence I had given him, but to put 
his artillery into a condition to obtain the marqui- 
fate of Saluces for him, which, he was every day 
more convinced, would not be yielded — 2. 
that is to ſay, without a great number of very dif- 
ficult ſieges; for that is the uſual way of carryin 
on a war in Savoy. I thanked his majeſty, — 
agrecy with d*Eftrees for eighty — crowns ; 

II theſe petty claims riſing to a confiderable ſum 
more, I was, on this occaſion, obliged to take up 
rents to the value of a hundred thouſand crowns 
from Morand, Vienne, and Villemontée; and three 
days afterwards I was ſolemnly inveſted with the 
dignity * of grand maſter of the ordnance, and took 
the uſual oath for it. This was the fourth great of- 
fice with which I was then honoured ; the annual 
produce of it-was twenty-four thouſand livres. I 


The king declared it an cffice of the crown, and that in favour 
of M. de Sully. Brantome, in the place where he gives us the lit of 
the grand maſters of the ordnance, ſpe ks thus, „Since M. de Roſ- 
„ ny has had this charge of grand mafter, who uncoubtedly does the 
place ſo much honour, the arſenal is in very good order, owing to 


«© his great capacity and — — as the importance of 


e the thing itielf and his own good would have it ſo. Witneſs 


„ what he performed in the laſt war with Savoy, where, in a ſhort 
* time, he gave proof of very quick diſpatch and diligence, by being 
* . ſooner in the field than he was expected. Ves des hommes il- 
luſtres, art, M. Roſny. tom. I. p. 227, 228. 
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thought myſelf obliged, in gratitude to his maj 

for this laſt inſtance of his bounty, to give all my 
cares to the artillery. I viſited the arſenal, where 
every thing ſeemed to me in ſuch a miſerable condi- 
tion, that I reſolved to take up my reſidence there, 
that I might apply myſelf wholly towards its re-ef- 
tabliſhment,, although this caftle was then very ill 
built and deſtitute of every conveniency. 

Tus affairs of the artillery were ftill worſe. I 
began by a reform of the officers of this body, who 
not having the ſlighteſt notion of their trade, were, 
in fact, only the ſervants of the officers of the court 
of juſtice. I caſhiered about five hundred of them at 
one ſtroke. TI conferred next with the commiſſaries 
for ſaltpetre, and agreed with them for a confider- 
able proviſion of powder, which I ſhewed to the king. 
I treated likewiſe with the maſters of great iron- 
works, for iron to make carriages and bombs ; with 
foreign merchants for the metal; and with cart- 
wrights and carpenters, for the wood-work neceſ- 
ſary for the deſigns I had formed. His majeſty came 
to viſit his arſenal himſelf, fifteen days after I was 
ſettled there ; and theſe viſits became afterwards one 
of his chief amuſements : he took pleaſure in ſeeing 
all the preparations thatwere making there, and the ex- 
treme diligence with which I applied myſelf to them. 

THrar diligence indeed was no more than neceſ- 


fary in the preſent poſture of affairs in Savoy, the de- 


tail of which, and that of the war they produced, 
will make up the ſubject of theſe memoirs for all the 
following year. It was at the end of this, that the 
duke of Savoy left his own dominions to come into 
France with thoſe intentions I have already men- 
tioned, but they were too well known to produce 
the effects he had promiſed himſelf from his artifices. 
The reflections which the paſt conduct of this 
prince, together with that of his agents, and a know- 
ledge of his character gave riſe to, were far from be- 
ing favourable to him. There was likewiſe * 

ng 
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thing ſtill more poſitive againſt him: Leſdiguieres 
had fent advice to his majeſty, that the duke was 
fortifying his caſtles and tos with great care, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of Breſſe, and furniſhing them with 
ammunition and proviſions. It was known. b 
means of the count de Carces and ths ftvicr du Paſ- 
fa re, that he had ſtrongly ſolicitzd the cov-t of Ma- 
drid, and preſſed the pope, to procure a {.cond re- 
ferenceof the affair ; wpreſenting to hin, that it was 
the intereſt of all Italy not to ſuff-r thut his mot 
chriſtian majeſty ſhould poſſeſs any thing beyond the 
Alps. The French reſident at Florence nt advice, 
that the duke's purpoſe, by com.ng into France, was 
to circumvent the king ; who, on his fide, was per- 
ſuaded, that it was M. de Savoy himſelf who would 
be the dupe, not only of him, but of the king of 
S ain and other princes of Italy; for theſe laſt were 
at no pains to conceal their diſlike of the duke of 
Savoy's ambitious and reſtleſs ſpirit : and the king 
of Spain had not forgot the public complaints he 
made, that while they gave the Low Countries and 
Franche Comptẽ, of more value than the two Caſtiles 
and Portugal, as a portion for one of their infantas, 
the other, whom he had married, had nothing but 
a crucifix and an image of the. Virgin Mary. Many 
other indecent fallies of the like nature, followed 
by reciprocal complaints, had abſolutely ruined 
their former good correſpondence. 

Tus event proved the juſtneſs of thoſe obſerva- 
tions which the letter the king ſhewed me from 
Leſdiguieres occaſioned ; but in public he ſhewed 
no reſentment at what he had learned of che duke's 
proceedings; he even ordered me to ſpare no ex- 
pence to give him, at Lyons, ſuch reception as is 
due to foreign ſovereigns. This prince, | believe, 
had no cauſe to complain of me upon this account: 
but meſſicurs the counts of Saint- John “ did not act 


7 It was by order of the king, according to F. Matthieu, vol. II. 
b.-ii. p. 332. that the can-ns of Lyons refulea the duke of Savoy the 
place 
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in the ſame manner; they denied him certain ho- 
ndurs which the dukes of Savoy claimed in the aſ- 
ſembly of canons as counts of Villars. It was at 
Fontainebleau and at Paris where the ſhew was moſt 
magnificent. The t duke of Savoy, on his part, 
appeared with ſplendor ſuitable to his rank. 

Target days after his arrival at Paris, the king, 
who was defirous of ſhewing him the new regula- 
tions in the arſenal, ſent me notice that he would 


come and ſup there with the duke and chief lords 


and ladies of his court. The duke of Savoy came fo 
long before, that I could not impute ſuch extraor- 
dinary haſte to meer accident. He defired to ſec the 
magazines; which was not what I wanted ; I was 
aſhamed of the erty of the old magazines, and 
therefore carried Bin into the new work-houſes: 
Twenty cannons lately caſt, and as many more in 
a readineſs for it, forty completely mounted, and ſe- 
veral other works which he ſaw carrying on with 
great diligence, ſurpriſed him fo much, that he could 
not help aſking me what I meant by all theſe prepa- 
rations ? Sir, replied I, ſmiling, to take Montmelian. 
The duke, without giving any indications that this 
reply had a little diſconcerted him, aſked, with an 
air of gaiety and freedom, if I had ever been there; 
and upon my anſwering him in the negative, Tru- 
<< ly, I thought fo, ſaid he, ar you would not have 
* talkedof taking it; Montmelian is impregnable.” 
I anſwered in the ſame tone, that I would not adviſe 
him tooblige the king to make the attempt, becauſe 


place of honorary canon in their czthedral, which they had granted 
to the farmer duke his father, and that for a very obvious reaſon, the 
houſe of Savoy having fince that time loft poſſt ſſion of the earldom 
of Villars. This cetemony conſiſted in preſenting ſome ſacred veit- 
ments to the duke at the entrance of the cloyſter, and giving him 
rank in the church among the canons. 

t Notwithſtanding this magnificent reception, the duke of Savoy, 
after the firſt conference he had with Henry IV. became ſenſible that 
he was not likely to obtain his demand. I have delivered my meſ- 
* ſage, ſaid he, and may now go whenever I will.” 

Je Voyage de ce prince en France, tom, II. liv, ii. 
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I was very certain that Montmelian would, in that. 
caſe, loſe the title of impregnable. 

Tusk words gave our converſation immediately 
a very ſerious turn. The duke of Savoy taking oc- 
caſion to mention the affairs which brought him in- 
to France, had already, in a polite manner, degun to 
make me ſenſible that he knew I was not in his in- 
tcreſt, when we were interrupted by the arrival of 
his majeſty : and afterwards nothing was thought of 
but pleaſure. However, the fame night commiſ- 
fioners were named for examining the occaſion of 
the conteſt : the conſtable, the chancellor, marechal 
Biron, Meiſſe, Villeroi, and myſelf, were appointed 
for the king ; and for the duke of Savoy, Belly his 


chancellor, the marquis de Lullin, the fieurs de Ja- 


cob, the Count de Morette, the Chevalier de Bre- 


tons, and des Allymes. 


Tux duke of Savoy had already brought over the 
greater part of our commiſſioners to his intereſts : he 
gained them completely at laſt, by the liberal gifts 
which he beſtowed both on them and the whole 
court“ at the new year. But I was the perſon that 
gave him moft trouble; for every time, when the 
queſtion was debated among the commiſſioners, I 
conſtantly held firm to this determination, either 
that a reſtitution ſhould be made to his majeſty of the 
marquiſate of Saluces, or that Breſſe, and all the 
border of the Rhone from Geneva to Lyons, ſhould 


* The duke ſent the king two large baſons and two cryſta! vaſes, 
as a new year's gift. In return of which, the king gave the duke 
4% a crochet of dizmonds, where, among others, was one with his 
re majeſty's picture: it was a very fine piece, and the duke had a 
% great value fer it: he made preſents to all who came to compli- 
© ment him. Chronologie Septen. ann. 1600, It was ſaid that he 
had ga'ned over the ducheſs of Beaufort to his intereſt. So that if 
this lady had not died, it is probable the reſti uticn of Saluc:s migt.t 
have been difpenſed with. The duke of Savoy playing at primero 
with Henry, on a bet of 4000 piſtoles, the king neglected bis play, 
ſuppoſing that he had already won the game: but the duke, who had 
it in bis own hand, contented himſelf with ſhewing the cards to the 
cukes of Guiſe and D' Aubigne, who wer? pre ent, and then ſhuffled 
them together. Ic is D*Aubigne that relates this circumſtance of the 
Luke's generoſity or policy. be 
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be given him in exchange. But for the apparent in 
civility of ſuch a proceeding, they would have ſoli- 

cited by excluſion from the meetings: therefore they 
had again recourſe to an attempt to gain me, which 

they refolved to do at any price whatſoever. * 

N the 5th of January, Des Allymes 4 came to 
make me the uſual compliments, in the name of hiz 
highneſs: he intreated me, with great politen«<1+, to 
attend to his maſter's reaſons; that is, in plaiſi terms, 
to approve of them; for at the ſame time that he m::de 
me this requeſt, he preſented me with his high- 
neſs's picture, in a box enriched with diamonds of 
fifteen or twenty thouſand crowns value. Lo afſiſt 
me in making a compoſition with my conſcience, he 
told me, that this picture came from a daughter of 
France; and while he perceived me buſy in admiring 
the brilliants, added, that this was given me by a 
prince whoſe attachment to the king was equal to his 
friendſhip for me. I ſtil} kept the picture in my 
hand, and aſked Des All what were the propo- 
fals he had to make me ! He, who theught the de- 
cifive moment was now come, immediately diſplay- 
ed his whole ſtock of eloquence ; and, for want of 
good reafons, endeavoured to prove the advantage 
that was to be gained by the pretended rupture of his 
maſter with Spain, who offered to aſſiſt the king in 
conquering Naples, Milan, and the empire itſelf, 
All this coſt him nothing; and to hear him, one 
would have thought that he had been able to diſpoſe 
abſolutely of theſe dominions ; for which he added, 
that he did not doubt but the king would y.cid wil- 
liagly to the duke a paltry marquiſate. 

"Thos keep filence no longer. I told des Al- 
lymes, that if the king demanded the marquiſate of 
aluces to be reftored to him, it was not on account 
of its value, fince that was very inconſiderable; but 
he could not in honour ſuffer the crown to be diſ- 


+ Rene de Lucinge des Ailymes, ambaſſador from Savoy to the 
court of France. 
membered 
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membered of one of its ancient domains, and which 
had been uſurped at a time when the duke of Savor, 
having received the higheſt obligations from Henry 


III. at his return from Poland, ought in gratitude to 
have abſtained from it. I thanked the deputy for his 


obliging expreſſions in my favour ; and, to pay his 
— ws with others, aſſured him, that when 
the 

of Saluces, I would not forget to uſe my intereſt with 


uke of Savoy had made an abſolute reſtitution 


his majeſty, to engage him to procure thoſe opulent 
kingdoms for the duke which he had offered to the 
king, and which would be much mare convenient 
for him than his majeſty. Saying this, I opened the 


vox, and after praiſing theworkmanſhipand the ma- 


terials, I told Des Allymes, that the great value of 
the preſent was the only reaſon which hindered me 
from accepting it; but that if he would allew me to 
re n the box and the diamonds, I would keep the 
p --re with great pleaſure, in remembrance of a 
prince fo obliging. Accordingly I ſeparated the box 
and diamonds from the picture, when Des Allymes 
teiling me, that it did not belong to him to make 
any alterations in his maſter's preſents, I intreated 
him to take back all together, And he left me in 
deſpair of ever being able to engage me in his maſ- 
ter's intereſt, and appeared but little ſatisfied with 
my behaviour, _ 

ALL that remained now to be done was to exclude 
me from their meetings, Upon his majeſty's refu- 
fing to gratify them in this requeſt, the duke of 
Savoy took it in his head to deſire, that the patri- 
arch * of Conſtantinople might aſſiſt at theſe meet · 
ings in the name of the pope; which the king 
agreed to, not thinking of the actifice concealed un- 
der this propoſition. 1 he next day, the king having 
an inclination to play at tennis, appointed the al- 
ſembly to be kept at the conſtable's houſe, becauſe 


* Father Bopave tura de Calatagirone, general of the Cordeliere, 


and the pepe nuncio. 
he 
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he could conveniently make his party when he went 
from thence, after he had ſeen the conference be- 
gun: but before he left us, he exhorted all the com- 
miſſioners to have a ſtrict regard to juſtice ; and 
whiſpering me in particular, Take care of ever 
thing, faid he, and do not fuffer them to impoſe 
upon you.” - 

Uros the king's departure, I found, that inſtead 
of taking their 8 


ring with one ſet, ſometimes with another, not ſuf- 
fering the buſineſs to be entered upon regularly: 
and, above all, carefully avoiding to ſay any thin 
to me. At length, Bellievre told me, that 
patriarch c not ſubdue his ſcruples about con- 
verſing with an huguenot; and intreated me, in the 
name of the aſſembly, to abſent myſelf, ſince no- 
thing could be done while I was preſent. I inſtant- 
ly comprehended the cauſe of this behaviour ; and 
bowing profoundly low, withdrew, intending to go 
and give the king an account of what had paſſed. 
I met him in the gallery, where he had ſtopped ta 
ſpeak to Bellengreville : he aſked me with ſome ſur- 
prize, if all was over already? and upon my ac- 


quainting him with the truth of the matter, he fell 


into a great rage, and ordered me to return to the 
commiſhoners, and tell them, that if there was 
any perſon amongſt them to whom my preſence was 
— it was his bufineſs to withdraw, not 
mine. I diſturbed a little the joy of the aſſembly, 
by repeating this new ordes of 

meaſures they took were, to waſte the hours in ſeek- 
ing for expedients, till dinner-time approached ; 
and then they deferred entering upon the queſtion 
till the afternoon. But notwithſtanding all their 
endeavours with his majeſty, I continued {till in the 


number of the commiſſioners, and the nuncio was 


obliged to vanquiſh his reluctance. 2 oP 
BRETONs and Roncas turned themſelves on every 
g ſide, 


eats, they divided into parties, two 
or three together, and the nuncio ſometimes confer- 


the king's. The 
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ſide, to avoid yielding to a reſtitution of the marqui- 
fate ; they offered to do homage for it to his majeſty, 
and if that was not ſufficient, to hold Brefle upon 
the ſame conditions. I eaſily rendered all theſe pro- 
poſals ineffectual, and got it unanimouſly declared, 
to give the duke of Savoy this alternative, either to 
reſign Saluces to the king, or, in its place, the coun- 
ty of Breſſe as far as the river of Dain, the vicarſhip 
of Barcelonette, the valley of Sture, that of Pe- 
rouſe, and Pignerol ; in which caſe, all the towns 
and fortreſſes taken on both ſides were to be re- 
ſtored ®. 

Tus duke of Savoy expected a quite different 


conduct from the commiſſioners ; but the truth is, 


they durſt not openly oppoſe a determination which 
they knew to be the king's : all the reſource they had 
teft was, to join with the courtiers in ſupporting the 
intereſt of the duke of Savoy : and were continually 
repreſenting to the king, that he ought not to act too 


_ rigorouſly with a prince, whoſe alliance he might 


purchaſe at a very inconſiderable price, and would 
be much more advantageous than a fief of no value, 
and which would be very difficult to preſerve. The 
alternative they offered the duke of Savoy afforded 
them a pretence for granting him fix months to 
come to a reſolution : he defired eighteen ; and I 
maintained, there was no neceflity for any delay. I 
went to his majeſty to acquaint him with this reſo- 
bution, which was taken in ſpite of me, and repre- 
fented to him the great inconveniency of giving the 
duke of Savoy ſo long a time to renew his correſpon- 
dences, and to prepare for war. Henry, prejudiced 


+ A kind of agreement was concluded this plan between the 
commiſſaries, which it was much ſuſpeRed the duke of Savoy would 
not obferve, becauſe of the delays he deſired: whereupon, as Le Grain 
relates it, a certain perſon propoſed to Henry, that the duke of Savoy 
would be ſcized, and by that means cbliged ro perform his part of the 
articles. But this propoſal was rejected by the king. See the parti- 
culars of the negotiation, and of the duke s refideace at Paris, in RI. 


De Thou, and Le Septennaire, an. 1599, 160. q 
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by the diſcourſe of the courtiers on the neceſſity of 


granting a delay to the duke of Savoy, aſked me how 
it was poſſible to do otherwiſe ? ** By granting the 
« duke of Savoy, ſaid I, an honourable eſcort of 
& fifteen thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and 
& twenty cannon, to conduct him to Montmelian, 
& or what other place he ſhall chuſe to go to, and 


© there oblige him to explain himſelf upon the al- 


« ternative that has been propoſed to him.” The 
king did not approve of my advice, his word was 

iven to the contrary : I was truly grieved at it; for 
f have been always firmly perſuaded, that, but for 
compliance, his majeſty might have avoided a war, 
and have received complete ſatisfaction. All I 
could obtain was, that three months ſhould be takgp 


from the fix that had been agreed upon. 


THe duke of Savoy, finding that his majeſty, who 
was weary of the continual ſolicitations that were 
made him on this ſubject, wayld no longer anſwer 


otherwiſe than in theſe few words, I am reſolved to 


have my marquiſate, ſet out a little time after for 
Chambery, where, till the expiration of the time 
preſcribed, which was in the month of June, he em- 
ployed himſelf in preparations for his defence. He 
would have had no occaſion for them, if the plot of 
a woman, named Nicole Mignon, had ſucceeded. 
She had undertaken to poiſon the king +, and thought 
to have engaged the count of Soiſſons, who, on all 
occaſions e kno + n his diſcontent, in her deſign; 
but he conceived fo great an horror at it, that he 


+ By procuring her huſband to be admitted into the number of tha 


king's cooks, by the intereſt of the count de Sciſſuns, Reward of the 
houthold, She was v cl} known to al the princes of the blood. and 
to Henry himſelf at St. Denis, where ſhe kept one of the principal 
inns during the war, The count of Sojfſons, to whom ſhe had hinted, 
thr it would be his own fault if he was not one of the greateſt princes 
in the world, ſuſpecting that this woman had forme bad d<fign, cauſed 
Lomenie to conceal himſelf in a eloſet, which gave him an opportuni- 


ty of difcovering what means ſhe intended to wie, She was accuſed of 


prattifing ſorcery, but was only a profligate woman, 2nd ſomewhat 
diſcaderee in her ſeaſcs. Chronologjc Septenuaire, anno 1600. 


1600. e. 28 
diſcovered her immediately : ſhe confeſſed her crime, 


and was burnt. 

NoTHiNG remarkable happened during theſe 
three months, except the diſpute between meſteurs 
Du Perron and Du Plefiis. Towards the latter end 
of the laſt year, appeared a book f of Du Pleftis upon 


1 This book is intitled, Infrutti irs dla ſainte euchariſtie, and at- 
tacks the maſs by pretended arguments drawn from the fathers, Ax 
foon as it appeared in publ e, many catholic divincs exclaime+: agai nth 
the falſhood of a great number of the quotations it contained. Tits 
obliged Du Pleſſis io «fer a kin of challenge, which thoſe ict org 


prevailed upon the biſhop of Evreux to accept. After ſeveral 1:rters. 


and ſteps taken on both: fi.tes o ſettie the methed in which they wer 
to proceed, and in which it het that Du Plofhs repinte more thin 
once of having gone ſo tar, the king determined thut there ſhould 
be a public diſpute between the two amagoniftt, herein Sity of thoſe 
paſſages were to be mate guud every day, till all thy five hundred and 
ty were gone through, which M. Du Perron had egen pted againit, 
They met in the council-chamb-r at Fon ainebleau, in the preſence of 
the king and c:mmiſſaries apprinted by him: thote for the cathelics 
were the preſident De Thou, the edvocate Pithun, and the ficur Rlar- 
ten, reader and phyſician to his majeſty; for the caleiniſts, Freſue- 


Cannye, and Caſaubun. They met on 'Thurfdov the hot May, at 


one O clock in the forenoon. Or ſixty -one pailages u hieh Du Perron 
ſent to his antagoniſts, the latter ws only prepared on ninctre of 
them, which he had ſelecte from all the reft : as to theſe, {44 he to 
the king, Iwill loſe my reputation or life, if on: of them te found 
falſe, However, he was convicted ef an unfair reprefics.tation in all 


thoſe that were ex mined: and then cculd only go through nine ot 


them: the chancellor th n declared the opinions of all preſen', up. 
theſe nine articles ſeverally, that in tie firſt, which was from Scotus, 
and the ſecond from Durandus, Du Pl-:fis h d taken the objection for 
the anſwer; in the ti ird and fourth m S. Chryſoltom, and the Ffth 


trom Jerom, that he had omitted ſome cf the moſt material words ;. 


in the fixth, that it was no where to be frur? in St. Cyril; cn che 
ſeventh, which was taken from the Code, th. it was indeed from 
Crinitus, but that Crinitus had fajſfie: the iext : as to the eighth, 
v hich included two propofitions from St Per: ire, hu Du Pl lis 
ought to have ſeparate them, or at len to have put an Fe. beten: 
with regard to the ninth from Thecaddret, that it was mutila ed, an 
that the word idols was taken for mages. This was the only con 
ference that was held. Du Pieſſi- Meran, being ſeized with an in- 
d :ſpoſition next day, went tu S-umur ſome deys after, without taking 
leave of the king. Freſge-Canayc, one ef the cummiſ oners, 1nd 
Saint Marie du Mont, another emi .cnt protefant, were ſoon alter 
this ciſpute, in which Henry himicl” ſ.metimes ſpoke, comvaeted to 
the catholic faith. Du Pleſſis pretended to prove, by the In rity 
of St. Cyril, that it was not a uſtom among the prim tive chriſtians 
tu adore the croſs, and yet h aweiget the reproach which the em- 

Vor. III. 5 peror 
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the euchariſt, which was looked upon by the proteſ- 
tant party, to be @ maſter-piece, and which I ſent 
immediately to the biſſidp of Evreux, who was at 
his dioceſe : the difference of religion had never been 
able to deſtroy that friendſhip and gratitude which 
this prelate had always for me, nor that affection and 
reverence, which I had ever preſerved for his merit, 
his abilities, and even for his quality of being my 
biſhop : the letters we wrote to each other were al- 
ways in this ſtrain. I was greatly ſurpriſed to read 
in that — K fr 1 5n y) had 
ſent him, that the errors and falſhoads it contained 
were ſo numerous, and followed one another fo cloſe, 
that the whole book was juſtly cenſurable. Not. 
that I would accuſe monſieur Du Pleſſis of inſin- 
0 cerity,“ added the biſhop of Evreux, with equal 
moderation in his adverſary's regard as politeneſs in 
mine, but I am forry for his misfortune in having 
given credit to the contuſed collections of com- 
de pilers, who have greatly deceived him.” The 
remainder of his letter contained only compliments 
upon my Jate preferment to the poſt of grand maſter 
ot the ordnance, and aſſurances of the pleaſure it 
would give him to fee me, be ſaid, ** who com- 


peror julian throws on them upon this very account. © It is not 
„ very likely,” returned the king, that Julian the apoſtate would 
„% have reproa hed the chriſtians for adoring the croſs, if they had not 
actually done ſo; otherwiſe be wau'd have expoſed himſelf to be 


laughed at. It wes the king likewiſe who ſaid, that at leaft an Pl 
&c. ought to have been put in the paſſage from St. Bernard. 

A catholic having obſerved to acalvinitt, that Du Perron had already TI 
gained ſeveral paſſages of Du Pleſſis, No matter, anſwered the protet- his 
tant, provided that of Saumur be Mill left to him. Matthieu, ibid, an 
This fact, which is told in the tame manner in ſeveral polcmical trea- — 
tiſes, is generally atteſted by all god hiſtorians, and even thoſe 
who cat the proteſtants moſt favourably. M. De Thou, liv. cxxiii. du 


p. $43, who was himſelf one of the commiſſarics. . Matthieu, ibid, 

Chen. Sept. p. 123, &c. Suppl. au Journal d Henry IV. tom. II. 
p. 51, Sc. Vol. 8778, de la Bibliot. du Roi. Le Grain, and ſeveral 
etacrs, who give us a relation of the whole diſpute ; ſo conſequently 
no creig is to be given to the manner in which it is related in La 
Vie ac Du Picflis, liv. I. p. 269. 


„ manded 
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<< manded the cannons of France, obey the canons 
of the church.” | 
I never had fo good an opinion of Du Pleſſis 
as the reſt of the party had, who were all prejudiced 
in his favour; and I would not have choſen to have 
been ſecurity for the exactneſs of thaſe large volumes, 
which he ſent into the world in fo quick a ſuccet- 
ſion, for that on the euchariſt had been preceded by 
a treatiſe upon the church. To write well, and up- 
on theſe ſubjects eſpecially, long reflection is nece ſ- 
ſary. This I told the bi of Evreux in my an- 
{wer ; but at the ſame time I obſerved to him, that 
I could not believe Du Pleſſis's book was, as he ſaid, 
a ſeries of errors. I told Du Perron at the ſame time, 
that this would be the ſubject of a great diſpute be- 
tween them, for Du Pleſſis would not ſuffer his ac- 
cuſations to paſs unanſwered ; this was all the ſerious 
part of my letter, the reſt of it was filled with com- 
pliment, praiſes, and an invitation to viſit my new 
dwelling, which do not deſerve to be repeated +. 
Wu I had foreſeen happened. However, I 
had expected only a private, not a public diſpute. I 
would have interpoſed the king's authority to have 
hindered the two champions from proceeding fo far, 
but Du Pleſſis was the moſt difficult t to be per- 
ſuaded, and perſiſted in his refolution to meaſure his 
weapons with thoſe of the biſhop of Evreux. Every 
one knows how the diſpute was terminated. Du 
Pleſſis's defence was weak, and ended in his diſgrace. 
The king, who would honour this challenge with 
his preſence, gave a thouſand praiſes to the wit 
and learning of monficur d' Evreux. What do 
«© you think of your pope,” faid Henry to ind, 
during the debate (for Du Pleſſis was with the pto- 


+ See thoſe letters in the original, tom. II. part 1. p. 52- 

1 Sir, ſaid Du Pleſſis to M. d- Roſny, my b ok is my own child, 
which I will defend, and I intreat y u would ſuſter me to do ſo: don't 
you meddle with i, for you have not reared it, Matthieu, tom. II. 


hv, ii. p. 340. 
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teſtants what the pope is amongſt the catholics) I 
«© think fire, replied I, that he is more a pope 
© than your majeſty imagines ; for, at this mo- 
© ment, he gives the cardinal's hat to monſieur 
d' Evreux- If our religion had not a better 
foundation than his legs and arms croſſed, I 
* would quit it this inſtant.” 

Ir was upon this occaſion, that his majeſty, in 
a letter to the duke of Epernon, told him, that the 
Cioccſe of Evreux had vanquiſhed that of Saumur; 
that this is one of the greateſt advantages, which for 
a long time had been obtained for the church of 
God ; and that ſuch a procceding would draw more 
proteſtants to the true church than a courſe of 
violence for fifty years. This letter, the turn of 
which was no lefs ſingular than the choice Henry 
made of the duke of Epernon to addreſs it to, made 
as much noiſe as the diſpute itſelf, when it became 
public, which could not fail of happening when it 
was in ſuch hands. Some faid that the king wrote 
it to deſtroy the ſuſpicions of his not being a ſincere 
catholic,which, notwithſtanding his converſion, pre- 
vailed during his whole life, and gave room to the 
Jeſuits to mention him diſadvantageouſlly in their let- 
ters to Rome: others imagined that this letter had a 
meaning which was not at firſt perceived, and main- 
t..ined, that the king had a view in it to perſuade ei- 
ther Spain or the proteſtants, that all efforts to induce 
the council of France to take violent and ſanguinary 
methods with them would be uſeleſs. 

THe fix months that had been given to the duke 
of Savoy were now expired, yet he had taken no 
care to ſatisfy his engagement. His majeſty began 
to think he ſhould obtain nothing but by force ; 
but, beſides the perſuaſions of his courtiers, who all 
ſeemed to have fold their voices to the duke of Savoy, 
this prince was then retarded by an obſtacle far more 
powerful, his fondneſs for his new miſtreſs, to 
when hc had given the title of marchioneſs of Ver- 


neuil. 
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neuil. He was no longer able to think of a ſepara- 
tion, and (it is with ſome confuſion that I mention 
it) after I had, by repeated importunities, prevailed 
upon him to take the rout to Lyons, he deliberated 
whether he ſhould not carry her with him, to which 
he was farther incited by theAatterers about him +. 
She was new with child ; and, having the promiſe 
of marriage in her poſſeſſion, the lair became of 
great conſequence to Henry. Providence once 
more interpoſed in his favour. Madam de Verneuil 
was ſo frightened by the thunder during a ſtorm, that 
ſhe was delivered of a dead child. The king was 
informed of this accident at Moulins, whither he 
had advanced, and from whence he fent many a 
melancholy look ta the place where he had left his 
miſtreſs; but, reſtored to himfelf by his own re- 
fiections, he continued his route to 13 where 
his troops had orders to join him. 

I iNnTExXDED to follow, as ſoon as I had ſettled 
all affairs relating to the government, and taken pro- 
per mceaſures to ſecure the neceſſary ſupplies for the 
war, which 1 did not delay till the moment of exe- 
cution. I had written to the recrivers- general, that, 
according to the king's order, they were no longer 
to pay any bills drawn upon them, except thote 
which were for the ſupport of the frontier garriſons 
and the payment of the troops, becauſe all others 
would be immediately diſcharged at the treaſury, to 
which I ordered all their money to be carried direct- 
Iv. I likewiſe forbad thoſe that paid rents, to diſ- 
charge any bills without a new order, to keep them 
from paving, as they were accuſtomed, ſuch notes 
as had been revoked or created without money, I 
raifed fome militia, which I chole rather to incorpo- 


+ She came to meet h'm at St. Andre de la Coſte, Bifſompierre, 
who was with Henry, lays, that the lovers quarrelled at their fir't 
meeting, but were fycn reeonc led: after which, this;prince carried 
his miſtreſs. to Grenoble, where he continued with her teven or eight 
Cys, and afterwards to Ciiambery, tom. I. $6, &c, | 
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rate in the old corps, than to compoſe new regiments 
of. I applied myſelf more particularly to the affairs 

of the ordnance. I ſent orders to the lieutenants of 
the ordnance of Lyonnois and Dauphine, and to the 
commiſſioners of that of Burgundy, Provence, and 

Languedoc, to collect all their beſt pieces, and to 
make a great number of carri for cannon and 

4 balls in proportion, and fend them all with the 

pewder and other ammunition to Lyons and Gre- 

ncble: and fearing, leſt my orders ſhould not be 
punctually executed, I went myſelf to Lyons, and 

returned in three days. 

I GAvE the like orders in all the other provinces,. 
ard brought carriers to Paris, whom I obliged to en- 
ter into an engagement before a „to carry in 
Frtecn days, — millions 224 — thr; 
weight to Lyons, without explaining to them what | 
kind of merchandiſe it was. T were greatly 
toniſhed when they found their loading was twenty 
cannon, {ix thouſand balls, and other things belong- 
ing to the ordnance not very portable. They al- 
leaged, that ſuch heavy pieces could not be compre- 
bendt d in goods of carriage; but having threatened 
to ſcize their carts and horſes, and they not being 
willing to loſe the expences they had been already at, 
reſolved to do what was required of them: and 1 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee all this luggage arrive ſafe - 
ly in ſixteen days at Lyons; whereas, by the ordi- 
nary methods, it could not be done in leſs than two 
or three months, and at an infinite expence. 

IT was always doubted whether the king would. 
ſeriouſly renew the war, till his majeſty was ſeen to 
take his rout to the Alps. The chancellor Bellievre, 
who had perſiſted in his endeavours to diſſuade him 
from it, Fading my advice prevailed, came to me 
with an intention to make me approve, if poſſible, of 
the reaſons he had againſt it. I did not regard him 
as one of thoſe perſons with whom to enter into an 


explanation would have been uſeleſs. His ſincerity 
appeared 
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ap in the manner in which he ſpoke to me, 
and the reflections with which his mind ſeemed to 


me to be agitated; the condition France was in, for 
which a war of any kind whatever could not but be 


fatal: the king's honour, which was engaged to 


maintain a work ſo folid as that of the peace 
of Vervins: the reproach of the infraction of that 
peace to which he expoſed himſelf: the fear ot 
bringing all the duke of Savoy's allies upon him, to 
oppoſe whom he had an army ſufficiently provided 
with artillery indeed, but conſiſting only of fix or 
ſeven thouſand foot, and twelve or fifteen hundred 
horſe, and (for fo Bellievre imagined) deſtitute c.: 
all neceſſary proviſians. This was the ſum of the 
chancellor's objections. 

I Do not think that, in any paſſage of theſe lo 
moirs, or in the conduct of my whole life, cfpccis: - 
Ly fince I have been Called to the government of pub 


lic affairs, there is any thing that can lay me unde, 


the necefiity of ;ulltifying myſelf with regard to th 
great a propenſity for war. Should it appear to an 
one that, on this occaſion, I ated in contradic tibi 
to my own maxims, I anſwer, that, in reality, u 
maxim, however general it may be, can ſuit ail 
caſes ; and ſuppoſing war to be {as I ::ally belicyc 
it is) an evil at all times, it is alſo certain that it is 
often a neceflary, and even an indiſpenſable evil, 
when by that only thoſe claims can be ſupported, 
which it would be a baſcnefs to renounce ; fince it 
muſt be likewiſe confeſſod, that generoſity and mild- 
ne ſe, two qualities abſolutely neceſſary in fovercigns, 
yet when employed againſt the common rules ot 
prudence, degcaerate into weakneſs, and are looked 


upon as inſtances of bad conduct. 


To this general reply I added the particular rea - 
{ons for the pre ſent war. I ſhewed the chancellor, 
that he ſuffered himſelf to be un ſeaſonably alarmed: 
the king of Spain was the only formidable ally, who 
it might be apprehended would join the duke ct 
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Savoy; but it was to be conſidered, that the 


rrigning king of Spain was a young man, with- 


out experience or abilities for war, ſufficiently em- 
ployed in 3 his own ſubjects, and wholly 
guided by a miniſter as little inclined to war as 
h.mſelf, by the natural tura of his diſpoſition, 
:nd a defire of keeping in his own hands the 
money which 'muſt be conſumed by a war; and 
laſtly, that he bore no good will to the duke of 
Savoy, and was convinced, as well as all Europe, 


that the king demanded only a reſtitution of what 


belonged to him: that this war would appear .a 
mere difference betwcen the king and the duke 
0 Savoy, or rather an effect of the intoxication 
the latter, occaſioned by an ilI-grounded pre 
ſumption, and the intrigues carried on in his fa- 
vour in the council of France: and this pre- 
ſuppcſcd, the ſucceſs of the war depended upon its 
being purſued with expedition. I maintained to 
the chancellor, that, with four thouſand men 


this year, the king would gain greater advantages, 


thin with thirty thouſand the next, but I did 
rot neglect to prove to him, that his majeſty 
v as not fo unptovided as he imagined, at leaſt, 
that he ſhou!d not want for two things, which, 
ir, the offices I held it depended upon me to fur- 


3.'ſh him with, that is moncy and artillery. Bcl- 
-lievre was fo far from being convinced by my 
rguments, that he left me with chagrin: the 
«yent will ſhew who had the beſt reaſons on his 


{.de. 
T duke of Savoy ſeeing that, contrary to his 


ex pectation, a French ® army was ready to fall upon 
him, had recourſe to his uſual artifices, to prevent, 
ut leaſt, any act of hoſtility before the winter was 


* He was encouraged, it is ſaid, by certain idle predictions of aſtro- 
| pers, wh: gave out bat, inthe month of Auguſi, there would be no 
| :ng in France: a thing that proved very true, fays Per fixe, for at 
„at time hc w s vikrivus in the heart of Savoy. | 
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He ſent deputy after deputy to his majeſty 
at Lyons ; ſometimes he appeared willing to perform 

them by ſpe- 
cious reaſons, and at other times, he propoſed ad- 
vantageous projects for his majeſty, and continued to 
impoſe upon this prince ſo completely, that Henry 
believing he ſhould be under no neceſſity to go far- 
ther than Lyons, ſtaid there much longer than he 
ought to have done. While I continued with Henry 
in this city, I guarded him againſt the ſubtilties of 
the duke of Savoy; but, as ſoon as I left him to 
return to Paris, to haſten, as I have faid, the pre- 
parations for war, the king was ſo effectually de- 
ceived by the duke's pretended fincerity, that he 
wrote to me to ſuſpend my cares, for every thing 
was ſettled in an amicable manner. 


In effect, the duke of Savoy had agreed to all that 


was demanded of him, but this was a mere verbal 
agreement, and propoſed that hoſtages ſhould be given 
on each fide; a very proper management to delay 
the performance of his word, by the time that was 
:neceflarily taken up in naming thoſe hoſtages, and 
ſending them to each other. I wrote to the king very 
freely my opinion of this pretended accommodation, 
and did not ſcruple to diſobey his orders, by forward- 
ing the ammunition ®, and came in perſon to Mon- 
targis, from whence I — baggage up the Loire, 
intending to ride poſt myſelf. Here it was that I re- 
ceived a letter from the king, which contained only 
theſe few words, You have gueſſed truly: the 
duke of Savoy has deceived us; come to me as 
ſoon as poſſible, and neglect nothing that may 
be neceſſary to make him ſenſible of his perfidy.“ 
I was informed more particularly of all that had 
paſſed, by a letter from Villeroi. The king had 


© Matthieu, in th» accoumt which he gives of this cd: 
Sav y, beſtows, in ſ.ver:] places, high en emivors „. 
Sully, and in a ;reat- m aſure aſ-ribes to him Ebunuul ey 
paign, Tom. II. liv, ii. p. 352, 361, 365, Ke. 
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ſent for Roncas, from whom he had received ſo lit- 
tle ſatisfaction in the explanation he demanded of 
him, that, reſolving to preſs him in ſuch a manner as 
to leave him no ſubterfuge to have recourſe to, the 
Savoyard deputy at length betrayed himſelf by his 
equivocations, which threw the king into fo great a 
rage, that he would hear no more, and inftantly 
took his rout towards Chamberry ; and it was from. 
— — — the abovementioned billet was dated. 
is majeſty imagined that this city-would ſurrender 
at his 2 that he ſhould not be at the 
trouble of inveſting it ; but in this he was miſtaken. 

Tuis interval was employed by the king in foli- 
citing his marriage with the princeſs Mary of Me- 
dicis; and this ration, which was highly plea- 
ling to the pope, was of ſervice to the king, in hin- 
dering his holineſs from taking any part in the affairs 
of Savoy. D'Alincourt, Þ. his majeſty had. 
fent to Rome on this occaſion, obtained all that he 
demanded : the iage was concluded on, and 
nothing now remained to ſend ſome perſon to 
Florence, to ſolemnize it by proxy. Bel de 
earneſtly ſolicited for this honour ; but all he could 
obtain was to be the bearer of the procuration, which 
was given to the duke of Flotence. 

WhriLE this ceremony was performing in. Flo- 
rence , Henry . t it neceſſary to appear 
wholly taken up with balls, plays, and entertain- 
ments: however, that did not hinder him from lay- 
ing out no leſs afhduouſly the whole plan of t 
campaign : he ordered Lefdiguieres to take an exact 
v.ew of the caſtle of Montmelian ; and upon his re- 
port, that with twenty pieces of cannon, and twent 
thouſand diſcharges, it might be taken, he reſolved 
to attack it. He likewiſe cauſed that of Bourg-en- 
Brefſe to be reconnoitred by Vienne and Caſtenet, 
who were with me; and it being their opinion that 
4 the whole account of it in La Chronologie Septennaire, an. 
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the place might be carried, it was reſolved to endea- 
vour the taking of theſe two towns by petard and in 
| proper time beſiege the two 
citadels — Marechal Biron, to whom his 
maj this enterpriſe, gave the expe- 
rx Montmelian to Crequy, _ reſerved that 
of to himſelf. | 
Tun king had, without knowing it, pitched up- 
en him, amongſt all his general officers, who was 
the leaſt likely to give ſucceſs to the enterpriſe. Bi- 
ron was * that time with the duke ot 
- It is he that his might have 
wc oh 4 or rnd cur by this 
time. He ſent word to Bouvens, the governor of 
„to be upon his guard, and informed him of 
the night and the hour when it was deſigned to ſur- 
priſe him. All this was afterwards proved. But 


What is ſingular enough, this treachery did not 


kinder the taking of Bourg, and on the ſame night 
that it had been reſolved to attack it. 

Bouvens communicated the advice he had received 
to the garrifon and inhabitants of Bourg, exhorted 
them to defend themſelves bravely, kindled great 
fires, doubled, nay, trebled the corps-de-guard, - 
and, in a word, took all poſſible precautions on the 
night that he expected to be attacked, even to thc 
ſtanding centinel himſelf. Every one impatient] 
expected the hour mentioned in the billet, which. 
in reality was to be that of the attack. However, 
it happened that marſhal Biron, who was himſelf at 
the head of his troops, either to give the governor 
more time, or to render the enterprize impoſſible to 
be executed, or perhaps by mere chance, took a 
road fo far about, that inſtead of midnight, it was 
break of day when he appeared before Bourg. He 
would then have perſuaded his officers to defer til] 


another time an attempt which, at ſuch an hour was 


very improper. But his opinion was ſo ſtrongly op- 


I "cd by 6 Louſtrange, Vi- 
l * 6 
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enne, and particularly by Caſtenet, who had under- 
taken to fix the petard in open day, even though the 
baſtions ſhould be filled, and likewiſe by Boeſle +, 
to whom his majeſty had promiſed: the government 
of it ; that Biron, fearing leſt he ſhould incur the 
imputation of cowardice, and believing that the de- 
ſign would mifcarry, was obliged to conſent to it. 
Tre affair turned out quite otherwiſe : the gar- 
riſon and the citizens having been upon the watch 
till two, three, and even four o'clock, were of opi- 
nion that the enterpriſe was blaſted, or that it was 
merely imaginary; and when day appeared, went to 
break faſt, and to refreſn themſelves with fleep; leav- 
ing the care of guarding their walls to ſome centinels, 
who being oppreſſed with ſleep, acquitted themſelves 
very ill of their charge. Caſtenet, with three faith- 
ful men whom I had given him, advanced as far as 
the counterſcarp, with each a petard in his hand, fol- 
Jowed by twelve men well armed, and of tried bra- 
very: the centinel cried, © Who goes there?” Caſ- 
tenct, whom I had inſtructed, anſwered, That they 
were friends of the city, who were come to advertize 
the governor, that ſome troops had appeared at the 
e iſtance of two thouſand paces, and were gone back: 
he added, That he had much more to ſay to mon- 
ſ.cur Bouvens from the duke of Savoy; and deſired 
the ſoldier to go and inform him of it, that the gate 
might be opened. The centinel quitting his poſt to 
go to the governor's houſe, Caſtenet, without loſs 
ef time, advanced to the gate and fixed his petard, 
which carricd off the draw- bridge, and made a 
dreach, through which, the ditches not being very 
decp, twelve men, by the help of ſhort ladders, 
entered immediately, and after them the whole 
army. All this was executed with ſuch rapidity, 
tnat the city was filled in a moment with our men, 
and Ecuvers had only time enough to retire preci- 
pitatelr, with his garriſon, into the citadel. 
+ Peter de E ſcul:ca de Potfie, 
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Tus n taken in the ſame 
manner; Chamberry, by his majeſty's orders, 
was invelſted.: the n of ned thought 
not of defending the town, but fortified themſelves 
in the caſtle, where at firſt they made a ſhew of re- 
ſiſtance; however, they capitulated the next day, 
being intimidated by a battery of eight pieces of can- 
non, the fire of which they durit not ſtand. By 
the order his majeſty cauſed to be obſerved, there 
was not the leaſt violence committed. The French 
ladies, who followed their huſbands in this expedi- 
tion, ſettled at Chamberry:; and the next day after 
the reduction of it, my wife gave a ball to the 
.principal ladies of the town, 12 all appeared as 
gay as if it had not changed its maſter. 

Arrza this, the king ſent me to Lyons, to give 
orders for the furniſhing and conveyance of the ord- 
nance; and — me to viſit, in this journey, 
the citadels of Saint-Catherine, Seiſſel, Pierre-Cha- 
tel, l' Ecluſe, and other fortreſſes of Breſſe, particu- 
larly the caſtle of Bourg: he ordered me likewiſe to 
provide a quantity of gabions, three feet in heighth 

nine in width; upon which I anſwered him, 
that ſuch gabions were only proper to make an en- 
cloſure for ſheep newly bought up in the country. 
The king, on his fide, in the mean time, went to 
poſſeſs himſelf of Conflans, Miolens, Montiers, 
| Saint- Jacome, Saint- John de Morienne, and Saint- 
Michael : not one of theſe places held out againſt 
the cannon. The taking of Miolens reſtored liber- 
ty to a man who had been detained in the priſons 
there. fifteen years ; Feugeres brought him to me on 
account of the ſingularity of a prediction that had 
been made him, upon the duration of his captivity, 


't Conſult likewiſe, on all theſe military expeditions, De Thou, 
Matthieu, and La Chronologie Septenn. an. 1600. in which Sully is 
mentioned with great honour, Sce likewiſe tom, I. des Mem, de 
Ballumpierre, Ms 
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and the perſon by whem be ſhould-be delivered ; 
which was found to be exactly fulfilled. - 

1 kxrr Lyons; to execute commĩſſion his ma- 


* iverr me. I reached Villars by dinner- 
time, in the evening, Where L was te- 
* ecived and treated with politeneſs by marechal 
"Biron. When he found that I came to take a view 
of the citadel, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſ- 
fuade me from it ; repreſenting to me, that I expoſed 
myſelf to evident danger. ' He was certainly right : 
the enterprife was' full of hazard ; but it was be- 
cauſe that this marechal, having failed in his attempt 
to hinder me from executing my deſign, had given 
the enemies (for I cannot think otherwiſe) fuch 
exact informations, that wherever I preſented my- 
ſelf I found a battery againſt me. Notwithſtand- 
this, I continued there night and day, till I had 
' finiſhed all my obſervations. * 

B mon, who probably had expected that I ſhould 
pay dear for my curioſity, finding that I had eſcaped, 
fad other fnares for me: on the day that I was to 
leave Bourg and return to Lyons, I received advice, 
that a party of the enemy, conſiſting of two hundred 

men, had arrived at a caſtle near the place where I 
was to |] that mght. TI took notice of it to Bi- 
ron, who then had none of that obliging ſolicitude 
for my fafety which he had diſcovered before, and 
treated the information as a jeſt; which raiſed my 
ſuſpicions. I aſked him for an eſcort of foldiers ; 
which he excuſed himſelf from granting, telling me, 
that he would commit this care to his own guards : 
but he privately ordered them to return, and leave 
me at Villars ; which they did, notwithſtanding my 
intreaties to the contrary, as ſoon as I alizhted at 
Villars, and my mules were unladed. The deſign 
of this proceeding appeared now but too plain. I 
ordered my mules to be loaded again, and travelled 


= In the Upper Breſſe. 
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four leagues farther, nor till I eame to Vimy, 
where L thought myſelf in ſaſety. My fuſpicions that 
Biron had undertaken to deliver me up to the duke 
of Savoy were changed to a cemainty, when I 
learned: that three hours after I had Jeft Villars, the 
two hundred men came and ſtormed the houſe I had 
been at, and ſeemed very much concerned that they 
Mad miſſed their blow. & 

Acourier from his majeſty waited for me at Lyons: 
his buſineſs was, to get a train of | artillery to force 
Conflans, the only one of thoſe little towns which 
the king had attacked that made any reſiſtance, and 
which ſurrendered immediately at 'the approach of 
the cannon. The king, whem I 'went to viſit at 
Saint-Pierre d'Albiyny, told me, that he was afraid 
he ſhould not accompliſh fo eaſily his deſigns upon 
Charbonnicres and the caſtle of Montmelian; and 
ſeemed to make ſome difficulty about undertaking 
thoſe ſieges at the approach of winter. I aſſured his 
majeſty, that inſtead of hve months (for fo long he 
imagined the ſiege of Montmelian would 2 it 
might be ended in ſo many weeks, provided that 
during that time the works were carried on with vi- 
gour. The king gave no credit to what I ſaid on 
this head, and after I had left him ſaid to my brother 
and La-V arenne, that my enemies would take ad- 
vantage of my preſumptuous manner of talking. 
However, the attention with which I had examined 
the weak parts of this caſtle, which had apparently 
eſcaped the obſervation of others, convinced me 
that I had not advanced amy thing lightly. 

Tux next day, the king taking a journey to Gre- 
noble, left the command of the army, in his abſence, 
to me. During this time, I no longer employed 
myſelf in obferving Montmelian, under the cannon 
of which we were, but in forming the plan of the 
out-works, and of the diſpoſition of thoſe batterics 
with which I expected to carry the fort. I went af- 
terwards to the king at Grenoble, who had paſſed 


his 
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his time in deliberation with his council upon this 
enterprize, which he had forbad me abſolutely to 
begin in his abſence. I inſiſted again upon the rea- 
ſonableneſs of undertaking it; and again found the 
ſame oppoſition. I know not whether it was through 


enmity to me, or attachment to the duke of Savoy, 


that the count of Soiflons, the duke D'Epernon, 
La-Guiche, and many others, appeared ſo unrea- 
ſonable : all the counſellors, only meffieurs 
de Leſdiguieres and de Crequy were of my opinion. 
I laid the plan I had jult Bnithed upon the table, 


and went out, aying; that while they deliberated 


whether Montmelian ſhould be attacked, I would 
go and put myſelf in readineſs to take it; and in 
the mean time would fall upon Charbonnieres, that 
the example of this fort, for the taking of which 
I demanded only eight days, might teach them 
what to expect from Montmelian. 

| ACCORDINGLY, I laid fiege to Charbonnieres, 
wherel ſuffered incredible fatigues; thefirſt difficulty 
was to bring the cannan to bear on the place; the 
only road. that led-to.it was extremely narrow, bor- 
dered on one fide by the river Arc, of which the 
bank was all along perpendicularly fteep, and on the 
other by impracticable rocks: they could with diffi- 
culty travel a league a day, becauſe they were every 
moment obliged to unharneſs the cannon, one of 
the wheels almoſt always running over the fide of 
the precipice. Wewere confident at leaſt of favour- 
able weather; for in this climate it is generally fair 
during the autumn; however, there now fell ſuch 
violent rains that the road was all under water, and 
the eight days which .I had thought ſufficient for 
taking the place, had been almoſt wholly conſumed in 
bringing up the carriages. This was my excuſe in 
the council againſt the malicious remark which the 
count of Soilfons and others did not fail to make 
upon the promiſe I had given. The king, who that 
mcment looking at me attentively, perceiving that 


_ 
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my face was very red, and all overſpread with pim- 
ples, ran to me, and unbuttoning my clothes, ex- 
amined my neck and breaft, crying, Ah! my 
friend, you are very ill.” He ſent —_— 
for Du-Laurens , who, after examining 
pimples, ſaid, that by bleeding and taking a little 
care of myſelf they would be removed. 'T had, 1n- 
deed, over-heated myſelf with labour ; and, when 
in a violent ſweat, had been wet quite through 
my clothes with the rain, without perceiving it. I 
was bled as ſoon as I got to my quarters, which were 
at Semoy-: the king had his at Rochette, from 
whence he ſent Thermes the next day to know how 
I was; and was greatly ſurpriſed to hear that his 
meſſenger had found me on horſeback, viſiting my 
batteries. 

BEeFoRE I erected them, I was willing to take a 
more exact view of the place, beginning with 
Aiguebelle, for that was the name of the little town 
at the foot of the fort. It ſeemed to me that I was 
known e where, and that there was a general 
conſpiracy againſt me; for as often as I appeared in 
view, a volley wes diſcharge upon me. The rock 
upon which Charbonnieres is — appearing 
inacceſſible on all ſides, and not to be taken by the 
cannon, I was greatly afflicted : however, examin- 
ing it more narrowly, I thought that I had found 
out a part where what ſeemed on the outſide a na- 
tural rock, might probably be a place filled up with 
earth covered with green turf. I repreſſed the joy this 
diſcovery gave me, till the night afforded me an op- 
portunity of being convinced of it. I approached 
very near the wall, being favoured by the darknets 
of the night, and was tranſported with joy, when, 
upon trying the 2 with my pike, I found that 
it went down as | deſtred, and that this baſtion was 
fuch as I had believed it to be. I was no longer in 


+ Anere Du-Laurens, the king's ph; ſician. 
doubt 


— 


doubt on what fide I ſhould batter the fort, and no- 


difficulty now remained, but to find out ſome place 
proper for —_— batteries ; for Charbonni- 
eres is, indeed, furrounded with mountains that 


- command the town, but fo ſteep that a man can 


- hardly aſcend them on foot. I began again to cree 
- along theſc mountains, which, in — had a — 
rible appearance, and all ſeemed wholly inacceſſible 
to the cannon, exeept one, upon the declivity of 
which,. I faw a road where it was not impoſhble 
bat ſome pieces of cannon might be heaved up by 
main ſtrength. Unfortunately the acceſs to this 
road was by another which paſſed fo near the fort, 

that they might pelt us from thence with ſtones. 

Tus was another obſtaele, which did not, how- 
ever, cool me in my attempt. I choſe out two 
hundzed French, and as many Swiſs, to each ot 
whom I promifed a crown, provided they could, by 
this road, bring up ſix cannon, which I gave them, 
and mount them on an eminence that I pointed out 
tocthem. I pauched wpon a very dark night for this 
work, recommending to them icularly, to make 
as little noiſe as poſſible ; „to prevent the be- 
ſieged from obſerving it, cauſed horſes: and carmen 
to advance in the oppoſite roads,. whoſe cries and 
the fmacking of their whips, drew all the enemy's 
ſire to that ſide, but with no effect; for theſe carts: 
-were covered, in their march, by trees, gabions, and 
even by the walls, while my men that were imploy- 
ed-in forcing up the cannon, eſcaped the notice of 
the beſieged, who were deafened with the noife of 
their on fire. I appointed La Vallee , lieute- 
nant of the ordnanee in Brittany, and other officers, 
to watch over and encourage my men in this uncom- 
mon method. of carriage. It rained fo violently, 
that La Vallee and the reſt of the officers left their 
poſt to go to ſupper, and the ſoldiers their cannon,. 


T Michael de la Valice Piguemouche, governor of Comper. 
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when they were got about half way. This was 
what I had expected ; and, having taken that road, 


I met them in their retreat, and gave them a ſevere 


reprimand, threatening them that they ſhould have 
no pay for three months, and brought them all back 
that inſtant to their taſk, which they-reſumed, and 
the cannon. again began to move. I did not quit 
them till I faw them out of danger, which did not 


happen without receiving ſome check: their delay at 


length occaſioned their being diſcovered, and fix 
were killed and eight wounded. 

I cor back to my quarters while it was yet dark, 
ſoaked through with the rain, and fo diſguiſed with 
dirt, that I was not to be known, but full of joy 


that my fix pieces of cannon were out of danger, 


though not yet upon the top of the rocks. I flept 
an hour, and breakfaſted, and returning to my 


work, met La Vallee, who, not knowing what 1 


had done, began to value himſelf upon the nerform- 
ance of the night. The reproaches I loaded him 


add, "white Leeimaliied-venc he fidh..oncke = 


have covered him with confuſion : but he was the 
moſt undaunted lyar I ever knew. What! you 
have been there then, ſaid he, without the leaſt 
diſcompoſure. Well, I fincerely confeſs I am a 
fool.“ * You are fo, indeed,” replied I, and 
* ſomething worſe ;. but avoid ſuch a behaviour for 
the future, and repair your fault.” It was not 
doubted but the beſieged would endeavour to make 
themſelves amends for their being ſurprized; which 
did not hinder the cannon, by the mere force of my 


mens labour, without any aſſiſtance from the horſes, 


from being placed upon the rock at nine o'clock, 
where, during that time, I had made proviſion of 
gabions, planks, and every thing that was neceF- 
tary to make platforms there. 

UT, when the gabions came to be filled, _— 


was to be found within half a league of the place : 


all that could be got in this ſtubborn ground was 
ſtony, 


> OI — 
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ſtony, and could not be uſed for making port-holes 
and platforms, without running the danger of 
laming all who were employed in the work. The 
officers for want of this uſual defence, ſeeing 
themſelves expoſed to the whole fire of the place, 
came, in great conſternation, to acquaint me with 
the condition they were in. I told them, without 
any appearance of emotion, that they ſhould begin 
directly the palitade, which I had ordered them to 
erect along the borders of the rocks, making it very 
high and thick, to deprive the enemies, at leaſt of 
the ſight of the cannon, which otherwiſe they would 
be able to diſmount; and this was pertormed im- 
mediately, theſe mountains being almoſt covered 
with wood. To ſupply the reſt, 1 ordered the car- 
p<nters, and pioneers of the army, to cut down two 
hundred large beech trees, which were cleaved into 
billets, ſome round to fill up the —— others 
ſquare, to make a ſecure lodgment for the fix pieces 
of cannon ; and the better to conceal their laſt ſrtu- 
ation from the enemy, to which the branches of the 
paliſade greatly contributed, I contrived, that there 
ſhould be on each fide ſeveral openings filled with 
baſkets of earth ; upon which the enemy made a 
continual fire, without knowing at what part of the 
pa liſade the artillery was placed, till the moment 
when we were prepared to diſmount the battery of 
the fort, and throw down the paliſade by which our 
cannon had been concealed. At two o'clock in the 
afternoon, this work was completed ; and about an 
hour afterward his majeſty came to viſit it, and em- 
bracing me, aſſured me of the ſatisfaction it gave 
him. He ſaw no obſtacle that ſhou!d hinder us 
from beginning to batter the place. I repreſented 
to him, that it was ſtil neceſſary to delude the be- 
ſieged till night: this prince ſubmitted to my opi- 
nion; but the count of Soiſſons, d'Epernon, La 
Guiche, and Villeroi, who attended him, making 
obſervations that his cannon was pointed ine 
ock, 
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rock, on which it would be uſeleſs to loſe more 
time, Henry came to me and ſaid, that he would 
have them fire, that inſtant, ſome vollies upon the 
oppohite ravelin: again I conteſted this point with 
him, and perhaps with rather too much heat ; for 
it gave me great uneaſineſs to ſee a work, that had 
colt me ſo much labour, likely to be ruined by too 
much precipitation. My reſiſtance put Henry into 
a pathon ; and he again, and in a very abſolute man- 
ner, commanded me to obey him, even adding, that 
I forgot he was the maſter. *© Yes, fire,” replied [ 
immediately, you are the matter, and ſhall be 
*< obeyed, though at the expence of ruining every 
thing.“ I cauſed the palifade to be thrown down, 
and gave orders that they ſhould fire; but I would 
not be a witneſs of it, and withdrew in great diſ- 
content. As the guns were not aimed, every body 
took upon them to direct them according to his own 
mind, but no one hit the right place. After a hun- 
dred ineffectual diſcharges, the king ſent La Gueſle 
for me, to complain to me of the faults of my bat- 
texies. I replied, that I intreated his majeſty would 
excuſe me; for it being now ſunſet, it was no longer 
time to undertake any thing. His majeſty ordered 
the firing to ceaſe, and every one withdrawing, I 
came lay in the midſt of my batteries, which 1 
cauſed to be completed during the remainder of the 
night, notwithſtanding the rain that fell in great 
abundance. The beſieged, on their fide, laboured as 
hard, and were not without ſome apprehenſions that 
they ſhould find the place, to which they gave the 
molt attention, defeCtive : I judged fo by the fires 
and candles which I ſaw lighted up in the fort, and 
contented myſelf with interrupting their ſecurity, 
by firing ſome diſcharges from time to time. 

Ar the break of day, there aroſe fo thick a fog, 
that, at fix o'clock, the fort could not be ſeen: this 
unlucky accident gave me great uneaſineſs, becauſe 
all my batteries were ready; and I had boaſted over- 


night, 
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night, that I would take Charbonnieres the next 
day. I fancied, however, that the agitation of the 
air, occaſioned by the cannon, t poſſibly diſ- 
— 4 „and I cauſed ſome vo hots be food, 
ither —_—_— or by a natural effect, that which 
I __ Rr 
my hopes. No ſooner had the reſt of the artillery 
anſwered the cannon from the top of the mountain, 


than the fog wholly diſappeared. The had 
been all night employed — on of four 
pieces of — over- again ich the 
imprudence committed: the dap — — had diſcover- 


ed to them, and which, —Ü—U œ— 
voured to diſmount. I found that there was no time 
to be given them, and cauſed a piece to be pointed 
directly oppolite to their port- holes, which rendered 
two of their four cannons uſeleſs, killed one gunner, 
and wounded two others: but this did not happen 
till after their diſcharge had killed on our fide, fix 
nners, and two pioneers, and at len made our 


gunners, 
pieces uſeleſs, till — — 
TRE ran thither 22 at nine 


ki 
o'clock, 2 his * — — — 
place where I had _— 2 manner, that 
he might ſee g that paſſed — — 
This was an i ure — with the 
laid at their one upon another, — 
of a rampart. I ſhewed his majeſty the bodies of 
thoſe. that had been juſt killed, and made him ſenſi- 
ble, that this was the conſequence of the bad coun- 
ſel that was followed the day before. I did not ſay 
this without defign, perceiving that the ſame perſons 
continued ſtill to find fault with my work, and to 
prejudice his majeſty againſt me. I did not ſuffer 
myſelf to be at all diſcompoſed with their obſerva- 
tions, and told them haughtily that, not having yet 
ate any thing, though I had laboured hard all night, 
I would leave the place free to any of them that 
were defirous of playing the grand maſter of the 
— 
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ordnance ; but that, at my return, if they did not 
permit me to arder my batteries as I pleaſed, I would 
abandon-them entirely. My table, as grand maſter, 
conſiſted of forty covers,, and was placed under a 
kind of half arch, formed by nature in the rock, 
and hung with ivy. The king ſent me a trout 
pye, which was ſent him from Geneva. My din- 
ner wzs ſoon over, and I went again to intreat his 
majeſty that he would ſuffer me to perform the duties 
of my employment alone, and renewed my promiles 
that I would make him maſter of Charbonnieres that 
day. The king replied that he would be contented 
if it was taken in three days: upon which La 
<Gueſle ſaid, that, if be was in the place, he ſhould 
know how to hinder it from being taken in amonth. 
Go there then, ſaid Ne _ all, fatigued with 
their impertinence, and 1 o not hang you all 

ra-day, let me paſs far a boaſter. 1 
Tux king then withdrew into his encloſure, and 
delivered me from the importunate preſence of his 
courtiers for three hours, which he paſſed in waiting 
for his dinner, at table, and in ſurveying the park 
of artillery. At the end of this tune, I faw him 
come back again with the count of Soiffons, to 
whom he faid loud enough for me to hear, This 
% place will not be taken to-day.” "The count an- 
ſwered, with great complaiſance, That his majeſty, 
who had more knowledge of war than any perſon 
whatſoever, ought to make uſe of his authority to 
force me to abey, inſtead of waſting time in batter- 
ing a rock, which could not be hurt by the cannon. 
I had my revenge that inſtant. The king came juſt 
at the time that the enemy beat a parley, and the 
Jieutenant of the place came out to treat with me. 
J intreated his majeſty to have no part in the capitu- 
lation; and I told the lieutenant that he might go 
back again, for I was reſolved the garriſon ſhould 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The lieutenant returned 
with a perſonated boldneſs, ſaying that there 3 
| till 
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ftill two hundred men in the fort who were able to 
hold it out eight days longer. Henry withdrew, 
leaving Leſdigueres and V iHeroi with me, who per- 
ſuaded me to accept of the conditions offered by the 
beſieged. Leſdigueres even carried me towards the 
fort, to ſhew me that the enemies were not reduced 
to extremity. I ſtopped him when we came within 
two or three hundred paces of the curtain, tellin 
him, that it would be raſhneſs to expoſe himſelf to 
the mouth of the cannon of the fort ; and I with- 
drew to a rock a hundred paces diſtant, which ſer- 
ved me as a fhelter, while theſe gentlemen very 
unſeaſonably rallied me for my caution ; but they 
foon changed their tone when a dreadful fire obliged 
them to follow me. | | 

Tus lieutenant of the fort returned a fecond 
time, but with propoſals little different from the 
former. I ſent him back without hearing him : 
upon which V illerot ſaid, That, if the city failed of 
being taken that day, he could not diſpenſe with 
himſelf from acquainting the king that it was owing 
wholly to me. I pretended not to hear him: and, 
ſending the beſieged my laft reſolutions in writing, 
ordered the artillery again to play: the ſecond dii- 
charge ſet fire to the powder of the beſieged, and 
killed twenty or twenty-five of their men, and fix or 


ſeven women; at the third, the little ravelin fell 


down entirely, and they could no longer bring any 
aſſiſtance to the 22 the cannon ſweeping 
along a low path that led to it, at every fire deſtroy- 
ed fome of their beſt ſoldiers. This made them re- 
ſolve to beat a parley once more, which I pretended 
not to hear, although I ſaw their drummer carried 


up in the air at the heighth of twelve feet, by a 


canon ball which entered the ground where he 
ſtood, but did him no other hurt. The befieged 
then held up a pike, with a flag faſtened to the top, 
crying out that they fu — = and implored us to 


ceaſe firing. Yet the artillery continued to play, 
till 


till the enemies, — out their hands over the 
breach to our ſoldiers, I was afraid ſome French 
would be killed amongſt them. I then mounted my 
horſe and entered the city on full gallop. It was 
lawful to treat it as one carried by aſſault; but that 
heart muſt be wholly impenetrable to compaſſion, 
that could not be ſoftened by a fight ſo truly pitiable 
as now preſented itſelf: it was the women, the 
wounded, and thoſe that were ſcorched by the fire, 
who came and threw themſelves at my feet. I never 
in any other place beheld the ſex fo lovely as in this 
city, nor ſo finiſhed a beauty as one woman in par- 
ticular who came to implore my mercy : inſtead of 
executing my threat, to hang all the inhabitants, 
I gave the ſame conditions I had offered at firſt, and 
cauſed the garriſon to be conducted to a place of ſe- 
curity which I had appointed for them. 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING this ſucceſs with Charbon- 
nieres, I ſtill found great oppoſition in the council 


to my propoſal of attacking the caſtle of Montme- 
lian. The debate ran very high: Take care 


<< what you do,” faid his majeſty to me, prejudiced 
by the great number that diſapproved of the attempt ; 
« for if we are obliged to raiſe the ſiege, every one, 
© will exclaim againſt you, and I poſſibly ſhall be 
„ amongſt the firſt.” They were nat ſenſible at 
that time what a ſtrong train of artillery, well con- 
ducted, was able to do at a fiege : what had happen- 
ed at Charbonnieres had ſo confirmed me in my opi- 
nion on that head, that I did not ſcruple to engage 
that I would carry Montmelian in five weeks, as 1 
had already promiſed in a former council: I ſtipula- 
ted only for one condition, which his majeſty could 
not deny me, becauſe he had accepted it, without 
jts being named, and this was, that he ſhould not be 
preſent at the ſiege. I foreſaw that it would be very 
bloody. I produced a plan of the fortreſs, and of 


the attack; and every one agreeing that I ſhould 
Vor. III. D . make 
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make the attempt, I laid fiege to the caſtle of Mont+ 


ian. 

Tas caſtle is ſituated on a rack almoſt as hard 
as that of Charbonnieres, and ſo high that it com- 
mands the whole country about it; ſteep and inac- 
ceſſible on all ſides except that next the city, where 
the aſcent is leſs difficult, but on which, to make 
amends, there runs a ditch, cut in the rock itſelf, 
and which muſt have been done with infinite labour 
with the point of a ſharp chiſſel; þeiides which, 
there were three baſtions, that could neither be ſap- 
ped nor undermined, their foundations being of rock 
itſelf, almoſt impenetrable, and above a toiſe and a 
half deep. The cotatry is ſtrewed with ſeveral 
mountains, but ſome are fo diſtant, that they ap- 
pear to be abſolutely out of the reach of cannon, 
and the rocks that are neareſt are ſo ſteep and point- 
ed at the top, and fo rugged and bare, that far from 
being poſſible to carry up and make uſe of cannon, 
it is difficult to believe that a man could climb up. 
The caſtle was then provided with thirty pieces of 
cannon, with powder for eight thouſand vollies at 
leaft, a proportionable garriſon, and ammunition 
in great abundance, 

Tx firſt thought that occurred to my mind, and 
ſupported it againſt obſtacles in appearance unſur- 
mountable, was, that however ſolid and continued 
the rock ſeemed to be, upon which, or rather in 
which, the baſtions were raiſed, it was not poſſible 

that it ſhould be all of equal hardneſs ; and if one 

part of it only was ever fo little weaker than the 
reſt, the artillery I had would ſecure me the means 
of opening a paſſage through it. In order to be 
convinced, I began to open the trenches before the 
baſtion called Mauvoiſin ; for otherwiſe it would 
have been impoſfible to have approached near 
enough to diſcern wiethes this whole maſs was an 
entire rock, cut with a chiſſel; but the rock which 
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we found even with the ground hindered us from 
carrying on the trenches. 

I was obliged to have recourſe to artifice ; and 
one very dark night cauſed a hut to be built with 
clay, and thatched over, very near this baſtion, and 
ſo low that it could not be thrown down by the 
cannon : it was ſhot through and through with the 
ſmall arms as foon as the day diſcovered it to the 
beſieged; but it was not overturned, and none of 
our men were in it. I ſuffered the enemy to diſ- 
charge their rage for ſome days upon this hut, till 
of themſelves they ſhould ceaſe to fire; which at 
length they did, fuppoſing it had been built there to 
make them ſpend their powder in vain, When I 
found the beſieged neglected it, I entered it in the 
night, taking no other arms with me but a buckler, 
with which, upon occaſion, I could entirely cover 
my body againſt the fire. From this hut I careful- 
ly examined the whole baſtion ; I perceived there a 
light at the bottom, from whence I concluded that 
it was hollow, and that it was not an entire rock 
which could be cut into ſo deep. Without doubt 
the heſieged were then making ſome repairs there. 
The day beginning to appear, I perceived likewiſe 
that the flank was uncovered ; and this was proof 
that it was not a ſolid rock that formed either; and 
that this flank preſented itſelf naked and eaſy to be 
pierced with the cannon. I was now fatisficd, and 
had no other care but how to get out ſafely, which, 
in broad day, could not be done without difficulty, 
the hut not being above a hundred paces diſtant 
from the parapet, which was lined with ſoldiers, 
and I had above two hundred to go before I could 
ſhelter myſelf. I ſeized that moment when the 

uards being relieved, the foldiers began to be care- 
— and leaving my buckler in the hut, I began to 
run as faſt as I was able; four centinels perceiving 
me, cried out, and fired upon me at the fame time; 
their muſquet-ſhot whiſtled about my ears and co- 
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vered me with gravel and flint ſtones, but did not 
wound me; before the other ſoldiers were ready, I 
had gained the neareſt lodgment. 

I HAD at firſt reſolved to place a battery of cannon 
on an eminence on the ſide of the Ifere, where they 
might be carried up more eaſily by the help of ſteps 
cut by the hands of men ; but having obſerved, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the water, another eminence 
which faced the citadel, and which had this advan- 
tage, that from thence might be ſeen the road that 
led to the wells of the caſtle, and to the magazine, 
the entrance of the tower, and the guard-houſe ; I 
preferred this laſt, and conſidered upon the means 
to carry up ſix pieces of cannon. This eminence 
was perpendicularly fteep on all ſides but one, and 
even this fide of the aſcent was a league about : but 
this was not the greateſt difficulty ; to plant them 
there we muſt level rocks of ſuch hardneſs, that 
moſt of the officers thought the enterprize ridicu- 
lous. | 

Tu enemies were not of the ſame opinion: as 
ſoon as they found that we had undertaken to make 
a lodgment upon the edge of the rock, they pointed 
* fix pieces of cannon there likewiſe, and made a 
continual fire: the firſt volley was ſhot one day 
when I was giving directions about the works, with 
my ſtaff of command in my hand, dreſſed in a green 
coat laced with gold, and a plume of green and 
white feathers upon my head. I obſerved that this 
ſhot had paſſed a good deal above my head, and that 
which followed it as much below : perceiving that 
they were going to fire a third time, I faid to Leſine, 
Maignan, and Feugeres, that this would be between 
both; and that, without doubt, the beſieged — 
perceived me, would take an exact aim. I retire 
two or three ſteps behind a ſhelving part of the 
rock, from whence I held my pike in one hand, 


fixed in the place where I had ſtood myſelf ; one 


ball threw down the pike, the other killed three 


pioneers 
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pioneers and two gunners, and broke ſome glaſſes 
and bottles that had been brought for a refreſhment, 
and were placed in a hole of the rock. This acci- 
dent was related to his majeſty, as an inſtance of 
raſhneſs in me; and he wrote to me immediately, 
that my perſon being till more neceſſary to him for 
the bulineſs of the ſtate than war, he deſired that I 
has yy not act like a mere foldier of fortune, who 
| * to raiſe; and that he would recal 
— if 1 diſobeyed this command. 

Henry could not reſiſt the defire he had to fee 
the diſpoktion of this ſiege, and wrote to me a ſe- 
cond time, defiring I would diſpenſe with the pro- 
miſe he had g:ven me to the contrary, aſſuring me, 
that he would go to thoſe places only that I ſhould 
appoint, and with noother attendants than the count 
of Soiſſons, D*Epernon, Bellegarde, and me. I in- 
treated him at leaſt to diſguiſe himfc!f in an ordina- 
ry cloak; and, above all, to ſhun, at the expence 
of going half a league about, a certain ficid frewed 
over with flint ſtones, oppoſite to which the beſieged 
kept a party of thirty or forty foldiers continually, 
armed with muſquets; and ten or twelve pieces of 
cannon were pointed there, becauſe they knew that 
our men paſted every moment through this field, to 
go to the new battery raiſed upon the rock. I did 
not doubt but that he would have complied with 
this requeſt ; but when he was upon the ſpot, he 
could not reſolve to uſe this precaution ; and my 
intreaties being ineftcctual, we marched all five in 
a file. Some muſket-thot that we were expoſed to 
at firſt made twoor three of the company look pale ; 
but it was much worſe when we entered the field; 
there was at once fo terrible a diſcharge of the heavy 
cannon and ſmall-ſhot, that we faw ourſelves in 
a moment all covered with earth, and our ſkin 
e ratched with a ſhower of thoſe little flint-ſtones, 
 Flenry making the ſign of the croſs, It is now, 
* ſaid I, that 1 acknowledge you to be a good ca- 
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tholic.“' „ Let us go, faid he, this is a bad 

place.“ We doubled our pace, eſteeming it a ſin- 
gular piece of good fortune that none of us were 
killed, or at leaſt lamed. No one thought of return- 
ing the ſame way, but took the road from the 
mountains, where I cauſed horſes to be brought 
for the company. 

Tur king was alittle aſhamed of his unneceſſary 
raſhneſs, which was the cauſe, that ſome days after- 
wards, when I ſent him notice that all my — 
were finiſhed, his majeſty, who was then returned 
to the Tarantaife, having an inclination to ſee them, 
ordered me to make a truce for ſome hours with the 
2 The king's curioſity being ſatisfied, I was 

ized with an inclination to exert the prerogative of 
A maſter exerciſing his office in the royal pre- 
ſence; but as this could not be done without a dif- 
charge of the artillery, which would have been con- 
ſidered as an infraction of the truce, which was not 
yet expired, to induce the beſieged to break it I or- 
de red ſome commiſſaries to ſend certain ammunitions 
to the battery upon the rock, which they had an oc- 
caſion for there. The enemy, who had not loſt any 
partof their fierceneſs, and probably repented of hav- 
ing granted the truce, cried out that it was violated, 
and that they were going to fire. Accordingly, they 
fred twelve or fifteen cannon-ſhot. I had given my 
men orders, in caſe this happened, to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to anſwer them — by a 
general diſcharge. This was the firſt, and afforded 
matter for ſerious reflection to the beſieged, when 
they ſaw their tower battered by fifty cannon : they 
were the firſt to demand a continuation of the truce ; 
eſpecially when a fecond diſcharge ſucceeded fo 
rapidly. From that moment they began to alter 
their opinion, that the citade] was impregnable, 
nd privately ſcught out ways to procure an ho- 
19urable compoſition, | 


Two 
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Two women were by chance the firſt movers * 
of this accommodation. Madam de Brandis, wife 
to the governor of Montmelian, and then with him 
in the caſtle, amuſed herſelf with making little glaſs 
toys and pieces of chair- work. My wife being then 
in the town, ſhe ſent her a pair of ear-rings and two 
chains of exquiſite workmanſhip. Madam de Roſny, 
in return, ſent her wine and veniſon, and defired to 
know if it was not poſſible for them to ſee each other: 
they obtained permiſſion for it, and paſſed three af- 
ternoons together with ſuch familiarity, that at 
length they began toconlider how Montmelian might 
be ſurrendered with honour. Each acquainted her 
huſband with the ſubject of their converſations, and 


we were fo far from oppokng them, that they were 


authoriſed to go on, but concealed from one another 
that they acted by permiſſion. Madam de Brandis 
had an indiſpoſition that made the country air neceſ- 
fary for her. Her huiband thought he could procure 
this favour through the interpoſit ĩon of my wife; and 
ſhe made fo reaſonable a repreſentation to him of the 
condition to which he would be ſoon reduced, with- 
out being able toobtain honourable terms afterwards, 
that he conſented to treat with me, and ſent me a de- 
putation for that purpoſe. I diſpatched notice of it 
to the king, who propoſed it to his council; and it 
was there reſolved, that a month ſhould be granted to 
the governor, after which, it he was not relieved, the 
place ſhould be ſurrendered. I was very ſure that it 
could not hold out ſo long, and that it was relying 
too much upon the doubttul ſincerity of an enemy to 
r ſuch conditions. I gave my opinion freely, 


ut it was to no purpoſe to oppole a reſolution in 


which envy had as great a ſhare as fear, 

Tres king did not begin to repent of having fol- 
lowed the counſels of marechal Biron and d' Epernon 
rather than mine, till, a little while before the ex- 


® The hiſtorian who has given us the life of the duke d' Epernon, 
aſcribes to him the honour of taking Montmelian, 
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piration of the time ted to the beſieged, a report 
was ſpread, that — of twenty- Ve thouſand 
men was coming over the Alps to their aſſiſtance. 
The king acquainted me with the perplexity into 
which This news threw him : he was determined to 
meet the enemies and fight them; but he was ſen- 
fible of the danger he ran, in leaving behind him 
ſuch a Fortreſs as Montmelie a. He aſked me if by 


ſome means or other there was not a poſſibility of 


ö him in poſſeſſion of it before that time. 
ificult as it appeared, it was neverthelefs accom- 
pliſhed, and in this manner. | 

Ever ſince the ſuſpenſion of arms, the count of 
Prandis ſuffered all ſtrangers to enter his caſtle who 
brought proviſions and receffaries which the wound- 
cd, aud even madam de Brandis herfelf, had occafion 
for. As there was only _—__— enter by, the 
croud was often fo great that blows be- 
tween them ; for which the could not cha- 
ſtiſe them, becauſe there were a great many French- 
men amongſt them, and therefore intreated me to 
apply a remedy to this inconvenience : and I now 
believed that I had found the opportunity I ſought 
for. I placed a guard of fifty choſen men at the gate 
of the caſtle, commanded by officers who, being in- 
formed of my deſign, — the guards of the 
caſtle to ſee them enter it, at firft three or four only 
in number, afterwards more, till at length, the gar- 
riſon not daring any longer either to hinder or fire 
upon them, they found themſelves almoſt maſters of 
the caſtle itſelf, without giving them any affiftance ; 
but on the contrary, inſtead of leſſening the diſorder, 

theſe French did all they could to increaſe it; 
PRANDis imputed all to the licentiouſneſs of the 
ſoldiers, and complained to me of it. I told him, 
that he might fall upon all thoſe ſtrangers, whom I 
iuppoſed to be country people. He replied, that he 
would have done fo, but for the great number of my 
foldiers that were amonglt them; and that, rather 
than 
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than do them any violence, although without any 
intention to break the conditions, he choſe to con- 


fide to me the care of putting an end to the diſorder. 
I ſeemed to yield to this expedient (which was what 
I moſt ardently wiſhed) only to reſtore order and 
quiet, and told the governor, that I could eaſily ac- 
compliſh it, if I had a guard within equal to that 
without: he conſented to it, and I cauſed fifty ſol- 
diers to enter; but theſe were not all, thirty had 
got in before, and a much greater number had ſlipt 
in with them ; I came thither myſelf likewiſe, with 
all my train: and from that time our party was fo 
{trong, that the fort and part of the tower was at 
our diſpoſal. 

Br Axpts then found the fault he had committed, 
but could repair it no otherwiſe than by ſhewin 
himſelf ſtill more generous. He came to me an 
told me, that he conſented I ſhould take poſſeſſion of 
the tower, and that he remitted it wholly upon the 
ſecurity of my word. I. reſolved not to abuſe his 
conhdence, and faithfuily obſerved all the articles. 
I ſupped and lay in the tower that night; and the 
next day after that in which I had received this com- 
miſſion from the king, I vent to tell him that with- 
out any f-ars from Montmelian, he might march to 

mect his enemics; which he did in good order, and 
at the head of his army; but the information he had 
received was found to be falſe. 

Tr: garriſon of Montmelian marched out after 
the month was clapſed, and yielded the place to bis 
majeſty, ho cor:mznded me to ſettle Crequy there 
wich his company. The garrifon was r. intorced, 
and provided with great plenty of ammun.cion of all 
kinds. I would have perſuaded the king to have 
diſmantled this place, as it muſt undoubtedly be re- 
Rored to the duke of S woy in catv of a peace; and 
6 have done che ſame by all the other conqusred 
Zertreues: but de advice of the courticrs, who all 
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Teemed to be in the pay of the duke, ſaved Mont - 


melian from a treatment that licy required. 

Tus myſtery of this —— "with a to 
Montmelian, as well as many other things, was ex- 
plained two years afterwards, by the diſcovery of 
ſome letters of marechal Biron in cyphers : he told 
the duke of Savoy, to whom they were addreſſed, 
that he had obtained a month for the garriſon of 
Montmelian, to give him time to raiſe the ſiege : 
that he had nothing to expect from his friends, un- 
leſs he made an effort to fave this place, which could 
hold out three months longer; and aſſured him, 
that the reduction of it would give him great con- 
cern. In the letter he wrote to this prince after the 
caſtle was taken, he tells him, that his negligence in 
ſuccouring it had filenced the French lords in his 
party, who would have declared againſt the king, 
if, by advancing to join them, he had put it in their 

power to do fo with ſafety. Notwithſtanding the 
caution he obſerved in not writing their names, the 
were all fo well deſcribed, that it was not difficult 
to know them. The filence I keep with regard to 
theſe names is only in favour of ſome whom the 
public perhaps has not ſuſpected. 

MonTMELIAN was not yet ſurrendered, when it 
was reported in the French army that cardinal Al- 
dobrandin, the pope's nephew and legate, was on his 
way to come and treat with his majeſty concerning a 
peace and his marriage. The king having appointed 
me to go and receive his eminence with all imagin- 
able honours, I advanced to meet him with a body of 
3000 foot, and 500 troopers, all ſpruce fellows. It 
was not difficult for him to perceive that it was the 
grand maſter of the ordnance who waited for him, by 
the manner in which he was received at his approac 
to Montmelian ; the truce affording me an opportu- 
— to make uſe of the artillery of the place as if it 

been my own. Upon this occaſion I joined them 
together, to pay him the greater honour ; the ſignal 
| Was 
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was given by a white flag raiſed on the battery of the 
N rake Seton after a great fire of the ſmall-ſhot, 
and was anſwered by that of the caſtle, in ſuch a 
manner, that both having time to load again, this 
double difcharge of an hundred and ſeventy cannons, 
performed with the utmoſt regularity, and multiplied 
by the echoes formed amidſt the mountains, had the 
nobleſt effect imaginable, though not in the legate's 
opinion, I believe, who was more frightened than 
foothed, by an honour ſo magnificently dreadful, 
believing all the mountains about him were going 
to fall down, and had ſeveral times recourſe to the 
ſign of the croſs. 

I CARRIED the cardinal to dinner at Notre-Dame 
de Miens, and forewarned him of two things rela- 
ting to the buſineſs he mentioned to me; one 
that he ſhould give no credit to any of thoſe perſons 
who would make a boaſt to him of their intereſt with 
his majeſty ; the other, that if they promiſed him to 
get all the places taken from the duke of Savoy to be 
reſtored without being demoliſhed, he ſhould believe 
them ſtill leſs, for he might be aſſured this would 
never happen. After this caution, I refigned him 
freely to thoſe ſent by his majeſty to fetch him, and 
continued my hoftilities, by beſieging the citadels 
of Bourg and fort Saint-Catherine. 

Tus latter was attacked before the other, at the 
intreaty of the citizens of Geneva, whom the king 
was glad of an opportunity to oblige. Upon our 
arrival at this fort, which is ſituated on a riſing 
ground, in an apen field, of which it ſeems to be the 
centre, marechal Biron, who by chance was near 
me, aſked me to go that inſtant, on horſeback as we 
were, and reconnoitre the place with him. I told him 
that we were too gaily drefled, and had too many 
plumes on, to examine it in open day: for the mare- 
chal was mounted on a white horſe, and wore a 
large plume of feathers of the ſame colour. No, 
„ no,” laid he, you need not be under any ap- 
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prehenſion: morbicu ! they will not dare to fire 
<< upon us.” © Let us go then,” replied I, if you 
vill, for if it rains upon me, it will fprinkle upon 
« you.” Accordingly, we came within twohundred 
paces of the fort, and obſerved it a long time, while 
they only fired twelve or fifteen vollies of ſmall ſhot, 
and I believe in the air, although we were about 
twenty horſe; which ſurpriſed me greatly. Cer- 
* tainly, fir,” ſaid I to the marechal, there is no 
<< one within, or they are aſleep, or afraid of us.” 
The king could with difficulty believe this, becauſe 
being there himſelf the day before, with fix horſe 
only, they fired repeated vollies at his approach ; and 
when I returned the next morning at the break of 
day, on foot, and with no other company than Erard 
and Feugeres, I was reccived with fo great a noiſe of 
the artillery, that the king ſent Monteſpan thither, 
believing it was a ſally. Whom are theſe fellows 
<< aiming at?” ſaid Monteſpan to me, finding no- 
body in fight. ** At me, I believe,” replied I, but 
„ have ſeen all that I wanted to fee.” However, I 
guetled ſoon after the reaſon of that reſpe& which 
they ſhewed marechal Biron. I perceived that the 
flanks of the baſtions of Saint-Catherine were fo bad, 
that great part of them had fallen down, and that the 
ditch was in no better a condition. I aliured his ma- 
jeſty, that as ſoon as the trenches were carried to the 
extremity of the ditch the place would ſurrendcr. 
In effect, the beſieged, who were likewiſe in want 
of every thing, demanded to capitulate, if they 
were not ſuccoured in fix days. 

AFTER I had opened the trench, I defired leave 
from the king to make a tour to Geneva: I arrived 
there the next day, with an hundred horſe, and came 
very ſraſonably to relieve this city from the terrors 
which the preſence of a great number of catholics 
within their walls occaſioned. Meſſieurs de Guile, 
&Elbeuf, d' Epernon, de Biron, de la Guiche, and 
many others, were there, with their ſeveral — 
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dants. I aſſured them, that his majeſty had their in- 
tereſt at heart, and that I would not leave them 
while thoſe gentlemen continued amongſt them : 
but the remembrance of the late perſecutions was 

t too recent in the minds of the citizens ; they 
could not be ſatisfied till I had removed the occaſion 
of their fears; which I did that evening by ſpeaking 
to thoſe gentlemen, who all left Geneva the next 
day. The city deputed twelve of their chief citizens, 
with Beza, their miniſter, at their head, to compli- 
ment his majeſty, and to endeavour to obtain a re- 
queſt that they kept very ſecret ; this was, the demo- 
lition of fort Saint-Catherine, which they were moſt 
ardently defirous of. Beza delivered himſelf like a 
man of ſenſe, and one who knew how to praiſe with 
delicacy ; congratulating the proteſtants upon the 
happineſs which the reign of ſo good a prince pro- 
miſed them. Henry thanked the deputies and the 
city, offering to beſtow upon it any of his conqueſts 
which ſhould be moſt convenient for it ; and pre- 
venting their requeſt, told them, in a low voice, that 
they ſhould have the pleaſure to be maſters of the 
fate of fort Saint-Catherine ; and that he gave them 
his word, in my preſence (for he held me by the hand 
at the ſame time) that no intreaties whatever ſhould 
hinder him from razing it. Upon which the depu- 
ties withdrew, extremely well plcaſcd. 

His majeſty, at cardinal Aldobrandin's requeſt, 
conſented that the conferences on the ſubject of a 
peace ſhould be held at Lyons, and appointed the 
cardinal Du-Perron, the conſtable, the chancellor, 
Villeroi, and Jeaniun, to treat with the legate: the 
had yet come to no agreement, when the future 
queen “arrived in that city. As ſoon as the kin 
was informed of it he quitted his quarters, and ſet 


This princeſs left Florence on the 17th of October, having em- 
barked at Leghorn, and, with an eſcotte of ſeventeen galleys, landed 
at Toulon, from whence ſhe came by the way of Marſeilles and Avig- 
non to Lyons, where the k ng arrived poſt on the gth of November, 
As ſoon as he alighted (I take the following account from the moſt 

| authentic 
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out in very rainy weather, riding poſt, with great 
part of the lords of his court. It was twelve o'clock 
at night when we got to the bridge of Lyons, and 
waited there a full hour, wet through with rain, and 
almoſt periſhed with cold, before they would open 
the gate for his majeſty, that he might have the 
pleaſure of ſurprizing the queen, would not ſuffer 
himſelf to be named. They had not yet ſeen each 
other. The marriage-ceremony was performed with- 
out any pomp. e attended the king at ſupper, 
who afterwards diſmiſſed us to refreſh ourſelves like- 
wiſe; and he retired to the queen's apartment. 

His majeſty's arrival only increaſed the warmth 
with which they conteſted the articles of the peace : 
the plenipotentiaries were almoſt all in the duke of 
Savoy's intereſt, and glad of an opportunity to make 


avthentic memoirs of thoſe times) the queen happened to be at ſup- 
per; and having a deſire to fee her at table without being diſcovered, 
went in as far as the drawing-room, which was very much crouded; 
but he was known the moment he appeared by thoſe neareſt the door, 
who opened to make way for him: upon which, his majeſty went 
away directly, without going farther. The queen, in the mean time, 
was well aware of all this, but till gave no other figns than by put- 
ting the plates away as often as ſhe was ſerved with any thing, and ate 
fo little, that ſhe ſeemed to have fat down rather for form's ſake than 
to ſup. After the table was removed, ſhe returned immediately to 
her chomber. The king, who waited only for this, came to her cham- 
ber-door, and ordering M. le Grand to go before, he knockea ſo hard, 
that the queen thought it muſt be the king: upon this the ſtept for- 
ward at the very inſtant that M. le Grand entered the room, who was 
followed by his majeſty, at whoſe feet ſhe immediately threw herſelf. 
The king raiſed her up, embraced her with great tenderneſs, and all 
that was polite, paſſionate, and reſpectful, paſſed on both ſides. At- 
ter nie firſt compliments were over, the king took her hand, and led 
her to the fire-place, where he continued talking with ber above half 
an hour; he afterwards went to ſupper, but ate very ſparingly. Fa 
the mean time, he bid madzm de Nemours tell the queen, that he 
had not provided himſelf with a bed, expecting ſhe would give him 
part of hers, which from that time was to be in common between 
them. Madam de Nemours carrying this meſſage to the queen, the 
returned for anſwer, That ſhe hid come thither only to obey his ma- 
jeſty as the humbleſ of his ſervants. Upon this, the king undreſſed, 
and went directly to the queen's chamber, who by this time was in 
bed. Chronologie Septennaire, an. 1600, where alſo may be ſeen 
the particulars of the queen's journey, and her reception in the tuwns 

of France, &c, De Thou, liv, 325, Matthieu, tom. II. p. * 
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their court to the legate; which was the cauſe that 
Henry thought it neceflary to make them give an 
account of their negotiation, and ſeverely blamed the 
commiſhoners ihe Vols ing exceeded the power that 
was given them. Bellievre and Villeroi had promi- 
{ed the legate, that none of the fortreſſes which had 
been taken ſhould be demoliſhed, but eſpecially 
Saint-Catherine, for which the legate particularly 
ſolicited, as being the beſt, and even the only bul- 
wark the duke of Savoy had againſt the republic of 
Geneva. Henry made them ſenſible, that their pre- 
cipitation in ſubſcribing to an article of this impor- 
tance, without conſulting him, had given him ſome 
ſuſpicion of them ; and added, that in a few days 
he would acquaint them with his intentions upon 
that head. Then ſending for me, he told me, that 
the ſhorteſt way to prevent the ſolicitation which he 
expected from the legate, would be to blow up the five 
baſtions of the fort, and to ſend word to the citizens 
of Geneva to come and complete the demolition of 
it. No order was ever more expeditiouſly, nor more 
effectually executed. The Genevois, in one night, 
laid this citadel even with the ground, and carried 
away all the materials ſo carefully, that the next day 
it could with difficulty have been believed that there 
ever had been a fort in the place; and at firſt the re- 
port ran, that it was deſtroyed by lightning. When 
the truth was known, the legate expreſſed great re- 
ſentment at it, and did not fcruple to confeſs, in the 
heat of his paſſion, that I was the only perſon who 
had not deceived him with flattering hopes on this 
head, and that he had not ſufficiently attended to 
my admonitions. But his having, upon the faith 
of the commiſſioners, given very different expecta- 
tions to the pope, was what he was chiefly concerned 
at. For three or four days the negotiation was in- 
tirely broke off; and when it was afterwards reſumed, 
it was with ſo much animoſity on his eminency's 


part, that he rejected all the propoſitions 


that were 


made 
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made him. Theſe propoſitions were, That the duke 
of Savoy ſhould yield to the king the courſe of the 
river Rhone and its borders: That he ſhould not 
erect any fort within a of it to favour the 
— paſſage: That he ſhould leave to the re- 
public of Geneva the enj t of certain vill 
ſpecified likewiſe: That Beche-Dauphin & ſhould 
be demoliſhed, Chateau-Dauphin reſtored: and 
laſtly, that the duke ſhould pay an hundred and fifty 
thouſand 'crowns for the expences of the war. 

Tux king looking upon this affair as wholly im- 
practicable, through the obſtinacy of the legate, 
reſolved to carry on the war more vigorouſly than 
before, and communicated his defign to me, which 
was, to go in ſearch of the duke of Savoy at the 
head of his army; while I, with the artillery, bat- 
tered the citadel of Bourg. Each of us had particu- 
lar obſtacles to this double project, beſides the want 
of money, which was common to both. I found 
the enterpriſe on Bourg very difficult to be executed, 
the ſeaſon being now ſo far advanced: the diffe- 
rence between this caſtle and that of Montmelian, 
with which I think it may be compared, 1s this, 
that for thoſe that have only ten or twelve picces of 
cannon, Montmelian is equivalent to ten ſuch places 
as Bourg, becauſe that the reduction of Montme- 
lian depends upon having artillery ſufficient to bat- 
ter the out-works ; but for an army ſixty cannon 
ſtrong, the citadel of Montmelian is not moredifficult 
to carry than that of Bourg; becauſe this laſt —_ 
more regular than the other, it can only be attack: 
methodically, and by flow degrees. the coun- 
ſe] I gave, to attack this fort immediately after the 
ſurrender of Montmelian been foll-»7:4, it would 
have been now in the king's poſſeſſion. 
| Wrru regard to this prince, his perplexity was 

occaſioned by his knowing in what manner the 


e Frontiers of Dauphiac. 
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greateſt part of his general officers conſpired with 
Spain and the duke of Savoy againſt him: he had 
great reaſon to be apprehenſive of engaging himſelf 
in the enemy's — if they were with him: Leſ- 
diguieres was the only one on whom he could de- 
pend; he had lately given an inſtance of his fidelity, 
in ſending notice by Calignon, that the duke of 
Bouillon made uſe of a man named Ondevous to 
carry on his correſpondence with the great lords of 
rey Ga oth It is certain, that if Calignon had 
been more diligent to acquit himſelf of his commiſ- 
fion, Ondevous would not have had time to eſcape 
as he did, and his detention might have laid open 
all the ſchemes of the ſeditious; but there is no ap- 
pearance that this happened through the fault of 
Leſdiguieres. I adviſed the king to rely entirely 
upon him, and to bind him ſtill cloſer to his ſervice, 
by making him a marechal of France, and governor 
of Piedmont. As for the reft, it was eaſy to pre- 
vent the conſequences of their ill intentions, by 
F 
3 the affair that moſt to us 

ing to procure a ſupply of money, it was re- 
ſolved thet I ſhould ſet out for Paris in four days : 
and that I might be enabled to paſs fix entire weeks 
there, I employed theſe four days in making all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for the attack of Bourg, in pay- 
ing the ſoldiers out of what little money remained, 
and in providing for the ordinary as well as extra- 
ordinary expences of the king's houſhold. The 
very next day I fent away my wite and my equipages 
before me, with directions to wait for me at Rou- 
anne, where I propoſed, as ſoon as I arrived, to 
ſend them down the Loire as far as Orleans : they 
waited there for me three or four days longer, be- 
cauſe my meaſures were broke by the alterations that 


happened in the affair of the peace. 
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When I went to take leave of the king, he ad- 
vifed me to viſit the legate alſo before I fet out, he 
having always expreſſed great eſteem for me. I went 
to viſit him booted, my poſt-horſes waiting for me 
on the other fide of the river, oppoſite to his lodg- 
ings. He aſked me where I was going in that equi- 
page? To Italy, replied I, and I ſhall go with 
good company to kiſs the pope's ſoot. How 
to Italy :” ſaid he in great amazement : ** no, 
that muſt not be, fir ; I beg you will aſſiſt me to 
renew this peace.” I ſeemed to conſent, in re- 
ſpe only to his mediation, the king having laid 
aſide all thoughts of it. I repeated, in a few words, 
all the principal articles that had been already pro- 
poſad, and afterwards aſked him if he would give 
credit to what L was going to ſay to him? Having 
aſſured me he would, I told him, that he might be 
abſolutely certain, that of theſe articles, his majeſty 
would abate none of his demands with regard to the 
borders of the Rhone, the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva, Chateau-Dauphin, and Beche- 
Dauphin ; becauſe I was well acquainted with the 
king's intentions in all theſe reſpects. He deſired to 
know my reaſons : which I excuſed myſelf from 
telling him, on account of the ſhort time I had to 
ſtay. After walking thoughtfully feveral times 
backwards and forwards in his chamber, he aſked 
me, if, with the ſame proteſtations of ſincerity, I 
would aſſure him, that, provided he agreed to all 
theſe points, there ſhould be no mention made of 
the other. i told him, that I believed I might pro- 


miſe this. Upon which, he entreated me to go and 


acquaint the king with what he had faid. Henry 
vas glad to ſee me come back: and I returned a mo- 
ment afterwards to the legate with full powers from 
his majeſty. And we concluded that“ inſtant a 


* M. De Thou, Matthieu, and La Chron. Sept. agree with this 
account, ib. an. 160. See alſo the treaty in the Mem. de Nevers, 
dom. II. p. 775, &c. 
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treaty which had languiſhed fo long a time; the 


conditions of which were as follow : 

Tre duke of Savoy, in exchange for the marqui- 
fate of Saluces, which the king of France gave ap, 
was to make a ceſſion to his majeſty of the fortreſſes 
of Cental, Monts, and Roqueſparviere, all Breſſe 
entirely, the borders and country of the Rhone on 
both ſides as far as Lyons, except the bridge of Gre- 
zin, and ſome paſſages neceſſary for his highneſs to 
enter Franche-Comté; but he was not by this ceſ- 
ſion to acquire a right to raiſe any tribute from theſe 
places, or to build any fort there, or to ferry troops 
over, but by the king's permiſſion, and on condition 
that for this privilege of paſſing the bridge of Gre- 
Zin the duke ſhould pay France one hundred thou- 
ſand crowns : That he ſhould likewiſe refign to his 
majeſty the citadel of Bourg, the bailiwic of Getx, 
Chateau-Dauphin and its dependencies, with all 
that could be comprehended in the province of 
Dauphine on this fide the Alps : that he ſhould 
likewiſe renounce the property of Aus, Chouſy, 
Vally, Pont d'Atley, Seiſſel, Chana, and Pierre- 
Chatel, to the borders of Geneva: That the forti- 
fications of Beche-Dauphin ſhould be razed : That 
the king ſhould on his ſide reſtore all the other forts 
he had taken which are not ſpecified here, with- 
drawing the artillery and ammunition that were then 
placed there. The other articles related to crimi- 
nals and priſoners of war that had fled on either fide, 
church benefices, exchange of eftates between pri- 
vate perſons, &c. It was articled for the duke of Ne- 
mours, part of whoſe eſtate lay in this country, 
that he ſhould not be diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of it, 
neither for the part which he held of the king, nor 
for that which he held of his highnefs. The other 
clauſes common to all treaties I thall not mention. 

NoTwrTHSTANDING this treaty was ſigned by 
me for the king, by the legate for the pope, and the 
duke of Savoy's agents, yet the duke, „ | 
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the count of Fuentes, put off ſo long the entire con- 
clufion of it, by his complaints and delays, that the 
king thought it neceffary not to lay down his arms : 
he took poſt to Paris , where he waited for the 
duke's determinations. 

In cafe there ſhould be a neceflity for his retur n- 
ing into Savoy, he had certain meaſures to take tor 
the affairs within this kingdom, and in Paris eſpe- 
cially, at a time when every place was filled with 
malecontents. He left the conſtable and Leſdigui- 
eres, till his return, with ſome good troops upon 
that frontier; and Villeroi and two or three other 
commiſſioners at Lyons, to conclude the buſineſs 
ot the peace. 

Bur his majeſty found no occafion to return into 
theie provinces. The duke of Savoy, after havin 
long amuſed himſelf with expectations from the diſ- 
attected French lords, gave place to more prudent 
thoughts; and reflecting on what he had already 
loſt by his obſtinacy, he himſelf very happy 
to accept the treaty in the form already mentioned ; 
accordingly the laſt formalities were added, and the 
peace was publiſhed at Paris and Turin with the 
uſual ceremonies : however, the articles were not 
executed without many difficulties being raiſed by the 
duke of Savoy, which detained Villeroi at Lyons 
part of the following year : it was not till then that 
every thing was entirely agreed to ; and Spain, who 
had taken great intereft in the affair, even adviſed 
the duke of Savoy to comply with the articles of the 


+ © Ke departed, ſays Baſſompierre, one night poſt from Lyons, 
<« in order to return to Paris; and embarking at Rouanne he landed 
e at Briarez from whence he came to lye at Fontainebleau; and 
„ next day dined at Villeneuve; and cruſſing the Scine below the 
% Tailleries, came in the evening to Verneuil (afterward: Senlis.) 
We continued three days at Verneuil, and then cam? to Paris. -- 
4 At length the queen arrived at Nemours; and the king, having 
rode puſt with fixty freſh horſes, came and carried her to Funtaine- 
* bleau, where after ſtaying five or fix days, ſhe arrived at Paris, and 
% was accommodated with apartments at the houſe of Gondy. 


Mcm, de Baſſompierre, tom. I. p. 89, 90. 
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treaty. On all theſe occaſions Henry paid great de- 
ference to the pope. He granted all the delays which 
the duke of Savoy, by count Octavio Taſſone, en- 
paged th the legate to demand; which was contrary to 
8 . but his majeſty, having in reality 
obtained all that he could demand, thought he 
ought not to obſerve too rigorouſly the manner it 
was yielded to him, nor hazard, for ſuch a trifle, a 
renewal of the war. This produced as many advan- 
tages to the ki ny war ended in a ſingle cam- 
paign could His majeſty declared, that 
Breiſe ſhould = o in the diſtrict 
of Lyons, but it ſhould be re-united to Burgundy, 
_ the juriſdiction of the court of aides at 
aris 
THe queen did not ſet out immediately after for 
Paris. She had brought with her her uncle Don 
John, a baftard of the family of Medicis, V irgilius 
Urſinus her couſin, who being brought up while 
young with her, had conceived hopes above his con- 
dition. Many more Italians of both ſexes were in 
her train; amongſt others, a young man named 
Conchini, and a girl called Leonora Galigai, who 
afterwards played a great part in France. \ nt to 
Paris eight Sk before the queen, to make prepara- 
tions for the ceremony of her entry t, which was 
performed with great magnificence. The next day, 
the king brought the queen and the whole court to 
the arſenal to dine with me; the queen was attended 
by all her Italian ladies, who being pleaſed with the 


t It does not appear that this princeſs was complimented with the 
ceremony of a public entry into Faris. The citizens, fays he Chro- 
nologie Septennaire, would have prepared a very magnificent one far 
her, and addreſſed the king for that ——_—— but his majeſty choſe 
rather that the expence of the entry ſhould be laid ou: on other things 
that were more neceſſary, It at erwards adds: Upon her arrival at 
the poitern-gate of the ſuburb St. Marcel, the marquis de Roſny 
cauſed all the cannon of the arſenal to be fired three times. She was 
carried ina litter along the moats of the city, and that day lodged at 


the ſuburb 8. Germain, at Gondy's houſe, and the next at Zamet's, 


and after that it the Louvre. Ibid. * 
Wine 
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wine of Arbois, drank more of it than was neceſ- 
fary. I had ſoma excellent white wine that was as 
clcar as rock water: I ordered ſome decanters to be 
filled with it, and when the ladies aſked for water 
to temper the burgundy, they were preſented with 
this liquor. The king ſuſpected by their gaiety 
that I had played them a trick. This winter was 
wholly taken up with parties of pleaſure, on account 
of the king's marriage. 
In Flanders, this year, the war broke out with 
reat violence, prince Maurice of Orange gained a 
battle in the month of May againſt the arch-duke 
Albert, in which the 4 admiral of Caſtile, the man 
on whom he chiefly depended, was taken priſoner. 
He afterwards laid fiege to Nieuport, but was 
obliged to raiſe it, All I ſhall ſay of the war be- 
tween the Emperor and the Grand Signior in Hun- 
gary, is, that the duke of Mercœur was made lieu- 
tenant-general here by his imperial majeſty. I ſup- 
preſs > Grail of the grandeur and magnificence of the 
ſecular t jubilee at Rome, and ſhall conclude the Me- 
moirs of this year with an incident that afforded 
matter for much ſerious reflection upon duels : 
Breaute having“ killed his adverſary in a very un- 


common combat, was afterwards aſſaſſinated himſelf. 


+ This was the battle of Nieuport, that was fought in the month 
of July, wherein the Spaniards loſt Soco men. The prince of 
Orange was nevertheleſs obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Nieuport, and 
retire to Holland. The greatef part of theſe foreign tranſactions are 
neither fully nor exactly related in our Memoirs; and I therefore 
think it unneceffary to give an account of them in the notes, but 
rather refer the reader to the Memoirs and Hiſtorians of that time. 
In like manner conſult the general and particular accounts of the mi- 
litary expeditions between the armies of the emperor and the Grand 
Signior, which are mentioned here. 

m It was faid, that 300,000 French men and women, went to 
Rome, to obtain the indulgence of the jubilee ; concerning which, 
ſre the ceremonies in La Septennarie, an. 1600, and other Memoirs 
of that time. : 

Charles de Breaute, a French gentleman of Caux, captain of a 
troop of horſe in the ſervice of the States; his antagoniſh was a Fle- 
miſh ſoldier, lieutenant of a company _ the Ir of 4 — 

i 1 tw renc 
with whom he fought a ſingular kind combat, 9 
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N the foregoing book I finiſhed the laſt military 
narration that will be found in theſe Memoirs, 

in which, at leaſt, France was concerned. The life 
of Henry the Great, hitherto wholly paſſed amidſt 
the tumult of arms, will, in the ſequel, exhibit only 
the actions of a pacific king, and the father of a fa- 
mily. The manner in which the campaign in Sa- 
voy had been conducted and terminated, leaving no 
room to fear that the peace would be again infringed 
by theſe ancient enemies of the monarchy, or that it 
would not ſubſiſt as long as his majeſty pleaſed, I 
reſumed, by his orders, and under his inſpection, 
thoſe ſchemes with regard to the finances that the 
war had ſuſpended, and were now to meet with 
no more interruption. After the repreſentation I 
have already given of the ſtate of affairs within the 
kingdom, it would be injurious to conſider the life 
which the prince and myſelf now embraced as idle 
and inactive: if it is lefs noiſy and tumultuous, it is 
probably more laborious, Behold me therefore 
again ſhut up in my cloſet, where I applied myſelf. 
with the utmoſt attention, to the examination of all 
the abuſes that ſtill remained to be rooted out of the 
chamber of accounts 1; the offices of the finances, 
the crown lands, the aids, the ſubſidies, the equiva- 
lents, the five large farms, thetenths, andall the reft. 
I laboured at once for the preſent and the future, by 
taking ſuch meaſures, that the method I eſtabliſhed 
in the direction of every part of the finances ſhould 


againſt the ſame number of Flemiſh; he had the advantage in the 
firtt encounter, in which he killed his antagoniſt, but was made 
riſoner in the ſecond, and put to death by order of the governor of 
Boiſledue. He was one, ſays the author of the Chronologie Septen- 
naire, that eagerly ſuught after occaſions of duelling, for which rea- 
ſon he had been vbliged to quit the court of France. 
T As to theſe reformations, conſult likewiſe Matthicu, tom. II. 
liv, iii. p. 444+ | | 


not 
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not be afterwards ſubject to any alterations. I con- 
ſidered of means to enrich the king without impo- 


veriſhing his ſubjects, to * bts, repair his 


palaces; and ſtrove, with ſtill more aſſiduity, to 
complete the art of fortifying his cities, than that of 

ing and defending them ; and to make provi- 
fion of arms and ammunition. I extended my cares 
to the repairing and renewing public works, ſuch 
as roads, bridges, keys of rivers, and other build- 
ings, which reflect no leſs honour upon the ſovereign 
than the iplendor of his own palaces, and are of ge- 
neral utility: for which purpoſe I began to look into 
the application that had been made of the money 
granted for thoſe uſes to the cities and corporations, 
or rather into the frauds that had been uſed in the 


management of theſe funds. 


Tux ſcheme of drawing up an account of every 
part of the finances, under the title of a genera! 
ſtate, which ſhould lay down their nature uniformly 
and clearly, ſeemed always fo happy a thought, and 
ſo proper to bring them to the utmoſt exactneſs, that 
wherever this method was practicable I made uſe of 
it. On the firſt day of this year, when I preſented 
to the 1 gold and ſil ver medals, as uſual, I gave 
him at fame time five of theſe general ſtates, 
each of which related to one or other of my employ- 
ments, bound up in one volume very neatly. In the 
firſt, which was of the greateſt importance, becauſe I 
there gave an account of all that concerned myſelf, 
as ſuperintendant, was ſet down on one fide, all the 
money that was raiſed in France by the king from 
every tax whatever; on the other, all that was to be 
deducted for the charge of the collection, and conſe- 
quently all that was to be brought clear into his ma- 
jefty's coffers. I cannot perſuade myſelf that this 
method was, never thought of by any one ſince the 
finances were ſubject to ſome regulation; but intereſt 
alone prevented the execution of it. However that 
may be, I ſhall always inſiſt upon it, that * 
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esse 
for the uſe of the keeper of the royal treaſury ; here 
_ fet down, whence and upon what account he 
all the king's money his 

hands the year of his office, and how much 
he was at li to diſburſe out of the whole ſum, 
and for what purpoſes. 'The third was compiled for 
„ containing 
an exact account of money received and expended; 
with a true inventory of all that relates to the artil- 
— * the number and ſorts of cannon, and of other 


— Fad 
— 2 > bo fr 
and other obſervations of the ſame ſort. —— 
related to the chief ſurveyor of the roads, gave 
an account of all the money _y SO > 
burſed for the repair of every his charge, 
whether it was to be done 3 expence of the 
king, or of the provinces. And, he the 
fifth contained a catalogue of cities and caftles, par 
ticularly thoſe on the frontiers, that — 2 
money to be laid out upon them; with a kind of 
rough draught of the works neceſſary at each place, 
1 
Tus king, upon my repreſentation, reformed 
many abuſes with reſpect to money, which had cau- 
ſed a decay of commerce, of which money is the chief 
inſtrument ; the firſt was the . 
then allowed, of putting money to intereſt at t, 
or even at ten per Cent. a practice of equal miſ- 
® It is thus that a prince, in our times, remarkable for his abilities 
and ſuperior ſkill in politics, has judged ; being aſp perſuaded, that 


the ſtate would receive great advantages, in every reſpect, from a regu- 
lation that would oblige monied men to betake themſclves to com- 


merce and agriculture, which are infinitely preferable to the bare and 
dead produce of rents. 


Vox. III. E chief 
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becauſe they, — dden to engage 
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hw) ar pedo ane te prod 


le, becauſe: by putting out 

to PS they made made as 1 profit by fitting ſtil] 

as by labour, and „ — ums 
money uſeleſs to the public, whind, w without that 
method of growing rich, they would have improved 
by Rows means advantageous to the commonwealth, 
intereſt of eight per Cent. was aboliſhed, and 
ſix per Cent. — in its ſtead. 
Tu coin of different countries was till this time 
current in France, and paſſed in commerce equally 
with that of our own ſovereign. A prohibition was 
iffued, by which all money was put down but the 
coin of France®, that of Spa in only excepted, which 
would have been too * ps ifled in commerce had 


it been at once forbidden. But it was more neceſ- 
fary torid ourſelves of the merchandiſe of our nejgh- 


bours than of their money, for the whole kin om 
was filled with their manufactures ; and ts is incre- 


— penalties ; and 41 — had no 
means of ſupplying herſelf with them out of her on 
ſtock, we 2 which is, 


® It is true, | that the (paces of Foreign gold and Giver coin cught 
ave ts pals cunrent, 2nd be confounded with that of the prince in in- 
commerce, and in payments made between individuals; but is 

got evident, that the mere ſuch coin abounds among our own mo- 

, the more flouri will our commerce be ? Fhe hiſtorian Mat- 

n obſerves, tem. II. ill. p. 446. that this prohibition made the 
commerce in France fall almoſt entirely: and the duke of Sully him- 
that he was obliged to have reccurſe to 


it. We will ex:mine this queſtion with hi 
when he comes to handle it, in the follow ng book. As —— 


hibition of uſing gold and filver in cloathe and houſhold furniture, we 
ſhall alſo have occaſion, in the 


reer * 
to 


| 
| | 
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to do without them; the uſe of all ſtuffs wrought 
with gold and filver being forbidden by an edict +. 
ALL theſe declarations tended to introduce one, 
by which it was forbidden to carry any ſpecies of 
money out of the kingdom, under the penalty of a 
confiication of all that ſhould be intercepted in the 
carriage, and likewiſe of all the eſtates of the offen- 
ders, as well thoſe that favoured, as thoſe that were 
guilty of the infringement of this law. The king 
ve a public proof how much he had this affair at 
by the oath he made not to grant any pardon 
for this ſort of miſdemeanors ; and even to hold alt 
thoſe ſuſpected that ſhould dare to ſolicit him to th- 
contrary : yet all this couldonly oblige thoſe perſons 
that carried on ſuch practices to conceal them mort: 
carefully. I was of opinion, that one example would 
be more efficacious in correcting this obſtinate evil 
than all the threats that had been publiſhed againſt 
it. I was not ignorant that a great many very conſi- 
derable perſons, and even amongſt the courtiers them- 
ſelves, made a fund out of this pernicious traffic, either 


by ſuffering this money to paſs under their names, or 


by ſelling at a high price, the authority which en- 
abled them to correſpond with the foreigners, and 
ſecured the privileges of paſſage. I thought it molt 
prudent to apply my ſelf to thoſe who were employed 
by them for theſe correſpondences, and promiſed 
them that, as a recompence for their difcovery, they 
ſhould have the fourth part of thoſe ſums that were 
ſeized by their informations; for the king having 
made over theſe confiſcations to me, I had a right 
to diſpoſe of them. By theſe means I was well 
ſerved. | 
A MoNTH was ſcarce elapſed, when I geceived 
+ He ſhewed, by his example, how to retrench the ſuperfluity of 
dreſs, for he commonly went clad in à cot of grey cluth, with only a 


pourpoint of ſattin or taff ty, without any indented edgings, lace, or 
embroĩ I ry : he commended ſuch as dreiſed in that plain faſhion, and 


- ridiculed others, who carried, ſaid he, their windmills and their old 


wouds on their backs. Peref, part iii. 
E 2 notice 
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notice from an inconſiderable man, the authors not 
deing willing — known, that there 
were two hundred thouſand crowns in gold collect- 

ing to ſend abroad, which was to be ſent at two dif- 
ferent times, and that the firſt carriage would be much 
leſs than the ſecond. After having taken all the ne- 


IE 2s ſum ap e rather too 


obliged to 
mention it to the king, — 


— 11 — . 
the bad ren ms, hc if the fon dd na 
_ 7 but that the overplus ſhould be his, 
Nabe ieee Gabe very ſeaſonably, havi 
< tad re hey Bn | et noe yen of 
nor make up with my own /” I was not 
to wait for the profit ts of the ſe- 


done in the kin Oe” bus © gun 
from the frontier, without furni 


with a —_— 


n 


crowns, which had been concealed in ſome bales of 


common goods for exportation. The king's reſolu- 
tion on this article was fo well known, that the con- 


ductors named no perſon as proprietor of it; and 


notwithſtanding all the noiſe this ſeizure made at. 


court, it was diſavowed by every one; and this ſum 
was, by his = divided in this manner: ſeven — 
two thouſand livres he reſerved for himſelf, five and 


twenty thouſand he ordered ſhould be given to the 


informer, and the remaining forty-ſeven thouſand 


he left to me ; promi me, that however large 
any future capture might » he would take no part 


of it from me. But after this, no more money was 
attempted to be carried out of the kingdom; this 


example had given diſlike to inous a 
= given a general ru 


. | Tunes 


is qualification 


Tnosx that.compoſed the chamber of juſtice + 
which was erected againft the contractors, trea- 
ſurers, receivers, and others who had been guilty 
of miſdemeanors in their offices, were likely, in 
appearance, to exerciſe far greater ſeverities. It 
was my advice, that theſe offenders ſhould not 
only be obliged to refund, but that thoſe who 
were convicted of — the public treaſure 
ſhould be corporally puniſhed. Money however, 

poſſeffion of which covers all crimes it is the 


the 
cauſe of, excepted this from —— of 
* 


the law t. I would, were it poſh transfuſe 
into the breaſts of my countrymen, ſome part of 
that indignation that fills mine, againſt ſo perni- 
cious an abuſe, and all that contempt which I 
feel for thoſe that owe their elevation to it. If 
we confider as 2 flight matter, the deſpicable 
light we appear in to our neighbours by this 
ſhameful cuſtom (for none ſtrikes more directly 
at the honour of the nation) we cannot conceal 
from ourſelves the evils it has given riſe to; no- 
thing has contributed more towards perverting 
our ideas of probity, candor, and difintereſted- 
neſs, or to turn thoſe virtues into ridicule ; no- 
thing has more ſtrengthened that fatal propenſity 
to luxury, which is natural to all men, but is 
with us become a ſecond nature, by that peculi- 


+ Otherwiſe called the royal chamber: it conſiſted of a preſident 
of the parliament of Paris, two counſellors, two mafters of requeii, 
2a prefident and four counſell rs of the chamber of accounts, a pre- 
fident and three counſeilors of the court of aids, and one of the general 
advocates of the parliament, &c. Commiſſioners were ſent into the 
provinces, to give them informations of ſuch as were guilty of any 
malverſations. wh 

The duke of Sully ſeems to me to reaſon juſtly, when, in ſup- 
ng the utility of the chambers of juſtice, he requires, that they 
uld not confine their proceedings to pecuniary mulcts only, but join 

to theſe corporal puniſhments. And he ſeems to me to have ftill 
reaſon, when, in the ſequel, he adviſes ro ſuppreſs this method 
as abſolutely uſeleſs ; and entirely aboliſh, in France, the uſage of 
compoſitions in farming the finances; and this is likewiſe the opi- 
niow of cardins} Richelieu, Teftament Polit. part I. ch. iv. & 5- 
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ↄ rity of temper, which makes us faſten eagerly upon 
every thing that can gratify our paſſions ; and no- 
thing in particular has ſogreatly degraded the French 
nodiliey, as the rapid and dazzling fortunes of con- 
tractors and other men of buſineſs, by that opinion 
which they have circulated every where, and which 
is indeed but too well grounded, that in France this 
is almoſt the only method of arriving at the higheſt 
honours, and firſt employments of the ſtate, in the 
poſſeſſion of which all is forgot, and to the attain- 
ment all is permitted. 

To go tothe ſource, military virtue is almoſt the 
only quality by which true nobility can, in France, 
be obtained, preſerved, or dignified : and in this 
practice there will be found no prejudice or emp 
opinion, if it be conſidered, that precedence mu 
naturally be granted to that rank, by which all 
«.:h:r cles of the community are preſerved and 
t.pportcd in that ſecurity without which there can 
b.- no property: but this fate of life is not the way 
ta great fortune; this ſimplicity and ſeparation 
ſ: mlucrative purpoſes, thew the antiquity and purity 
c. the firſt inititution. By bravery nothing but ho- 
ncurs could be got, becauſe in thoſe times honour 
was the only reward of glorious actions: in later 
days, fince the notions of mankind are changed, 
and every thing is rated by the money which it 
brings, this generous body of nobility is brought in 
compariſon with the managers of the revenue, the 
officers of juſtice, and the drudges of buſineſs. But 
this compariſon terminates in an univerſal agrec- 
ment, to pay to theſe gatherers of money that reſpect 
which muſt always be ſhewn to thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſted of power, and are, in fact, our ſuperiors, an 
a.vantage which the former have loſt “. And, in- 


The ſame cardinal Richelieu complains of this abuſe, and pro- 
poſes a remedy for it, accuroing to the duke of Sully's ſcheme. 
* Gentlemen, ſays h-, cannot be promoted to places of truſt and dig- 
$ nity, but at the expence of their ruin; for, at pr ſent, 9 
a | peop 
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deed, how ſhould it be otherwiſe, when we ſee the 
nobility of the ſame mind, with regard to this point, 


tc people are admitted to them through the infamous traffic carried on 
dy means of money. For the future, all perſons ſhould be excluded 
is from thoſe poſts, but thoſe that have the good fortune to be of noble 
* birth.” This miaiſter concludes, in another place, after M. de 
Sully, “ That the means of continuing the nobility in that purity of 
« manners which they derive from their anceſtors (theſe are his words) 
« is to retrench that luxury and intolerable expence which have been 
« gradually introduced. Part I. ch. iii. G 1. However, the impar- 
tiality  hach I profeſs obliges me to agree, that the notions of the duke, 
of Suliy, are overſtrained; and that in this paſſage there is a little of 
what may be called invective and idle declamation. I anticipate a re- 
mark, which we ſhall have occafion to ke in what follows, and 
that is, the alterations which have happened in the political ſtate of 
Europe from different conjunRures, and eſpecially from the ſpirit of 
commerce, which at this cay fe:ms to animate it, have obliged ſtates 
to recede a little from theſe ola mixims which relate to luxury and ex- 
pence: and therefore what follows ſeems to me the moſt reaſonable 
method upon the whole, It is trac, that that profeſſiun which h + 
for its end the defrnce of the ftate, ought to be in the poſſeſſion of 1 
principal dignities;z cr, which is much to the ſame purpoſe, all inan- 
ner of regard, honour, and retpect, ſhould be paid to them. Tue du! e 
o Sully has therefor: good reaſon to obſerve, that of. ail the proteſ- 
ſons this has mot to tear from luxury und eth minacy. Bunce that 
reluctance officers ſew to reſid: with their regiments; ara that aver- 
ſien of the young nocility to a fludy, which ought entirely 10 engage 
their attcation, Hence that Aſiat ic pomp of high living, and this 
exceſſi ve ple ares into which armics are uſually plunges. Hence it 
follows, that ſuldicrs, who from their youth have been only habitu- 
ated to debauchery, are unable to undergo the fatigues and in-onvent- 
ences of a campaign. And, laſtly, we will farther agree with M. de 
Sully, that the abuſes accruing trum unequal marriages, arc at tl. is 
day carried to an almoſt ſhameful height; and that, in g:neral, we 
have too much naglected 2 piece of policy, which haz always been 
looked upon, and that with very good rraſon, us one uf the prin. 
cipal foundations of the ſtrength of a ſtate, a itrict atterition in mak 
ing matrimony tc honoured and re ſpected. But after all theſe conceſ- 
ſions, we mult likewiſe agree, that one of the chief cares of a ſovereign 
being to maintain and ſtreng hen unanimity berween his ſubjects, by 
baniſhing jcalouſies from among the differ at raoks, and the mutusl 
animoſities of the ſeveral orders towards each other, and war nat be- 
ing, as formerly, the true, and even the only means, of rendering a 
kingdom flouriſhing, the great: part of the m2xims laid down with 
this view are unſupported. Would it not be much fitter to oblige the 
numerous families to divide themſelves equally among the different 
employments in the army, the navy, the church, and commerce, and 
to permit the nobility to engage in trade, as a means without u hich 
it will henceforth be impoſſible for the great families to ſupport them- 
faves? We will reſume the * this ſubject pretty often; but 
4 at 
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as the meaneſt of the people, and making no ſcru- 
ple to mingle the moſt illuſtrious blood in a ſhame- 
tul alliance with a dirty pedlar, who knows nothing 
but the change, his ſhop, his counter, and his kna- 
icry ? This abuſe is neceſſarily productive of two 
others, confuſion of ranks, and degeneracy of fami- 
lies; which lat is better proved by experience than 
a1gument. We need only take a view of that great 
number of mongril gentry with which the court and 
city is filled, and we ſhall find them wholly deſti - 
tute of the plain and manly virtue of their anceſtors ; 
no depth of thought, no ſolidity of judgment, raſh 
inconſiderate, a ſtrong paſſion for play, a na 
propenſity to diſſoluteneſs, a ſolicitude for dreſs, and 
vitiated taſte in every kind of luxury; that one would 
imagine they thought to exceed even the women in 
the efteminacy of their manners: yet theſe people 
engage in the army, but with ſuch diſpoſitions, to 
which is often added a fecret contempt for the pro- 
feficu they embrace, what can be expected from 
them? This ſubverſion of all order is indecd to be 
lamented, but is inevitable, while that profeſſion, 
which has only glory for its object, is not exalted 
to the higheſt rank, and dignified with the chiefeſt 
t.onours, which, for that purpoſe, ought to be taken 


it is certain, in general, that a moderate degree of attention is ſuffi- 
cient to make it plain, that the maxims of government, as to politics 
and commerce, ſhould not at preſent be abſolutely the ſame as they 
were a thouſand years ago. It may be imagined, that as to the al- 
terations neceſſary to be made in all theſe reſpefts, we could not co 
better than rely upon the various conjunctures, and the natural diſpo- 
fitions, which render all mankind fo clear-fighted with regard tu their 
own intereſt and wel'are. However, a fatal experience has but too well 
taught us, how dangerous it is to leave to the giddy multitude the 
choice of the means how to arrive at it. Of theſe alterations there are 
ſome which ought to accompany, or follow, and be naturally ſubordi- 
ate to, each other; a thing which the rabble can neither diſcern nor 
r-]iſh. There is in every thing exceſs or abuſe, which they can nei- 
tl er foreſee nor prevent. And this is the pou point in the art of go- 
vrinment, an art which requires continu I application and attention. 
The hand of the pilot is not neceſſary to bear up the veſſel upon the 
waves; but without it, ſhe will in the end be daſhed againft rocks, or 

at leaſt never be able to reach her wiſhed-for port. 


from 


— etnies 2 . 
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from the upſtarts of Fortune; and ſince the infamy 
| which we ſhould find theſe creatures of chance 
| ſtained with, if we took pains to examine them, is 
ö 


not ſufficient to draw our contempt, it is 
| they ſhould be branded with public marks of dif- 
[ grace, to ſignify the rank they a_ to hold. 


Tun king was convinced by the juſtneſs of this 
reaſoning. However, in this chamber of juſtice, 
the ſame thing happened that ly does : the 
little rogues paid for all the reſt; the principal de- 
linquents found their — in that very metal for 
which they were proſecuted; they made uſe of a 
ſmall part of it in preſents, which ſaved the other. 
This qualifying would not have prevailed with the 
king had it been employed directly; but it found ac- 
ceptance with the ladies of the court, and even with 
the queen herſelf; they gained the conſtable, Bouil- 
lon, Bellegarde, Roquelaure, Souvre, Frontenac; and 
ſome others, Who; though not eb this high claſs, 
knew as well how to work upon the king's inclina- 
tions ; ſuch were Zamet, Fo Val Gondy, 
Boneuil, Conchini, and many more of that ſort. 
The complaiſance of this prince for all thoſe whom 
he ſuffered to live in ſome of familiarity with 
him, and eſpecially for ladies, deſtroyed all his wiſe 
reſolutions, ſo that the ſtorm fell only upon thoſe that 
had reaſon to reproach themſelves with not having yet 
ſtolen enough to put their thefts in ſecurity. The 
retrenching of part of thoſe officers of all ranks, with 
which the bar and the finances abounded, and which 
was done at this time, was looked upon as the work 
of the chamber of juſtice. The great number of 
thoſe officers, as well as their extreme licentiouſ- 
neſs, are indubitable teſtimonies of the calamities 
that are introduced into a ſtate, and the forerunners 

of its ruin. | 
| Is May the king and queen had the devotion to 
celebrate the jubilee at Orleans. I attended their 
majeſties as far as halfaleague beyond Fontainebleau, 
| E $ | from 
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from whence th that evening to Pui- 
ſeaux. I took advantage of this little vacation, to 
viſit the lands of Baugy, which had been juſt award- 
ed to me by a decree, for the great ſums which were 
due to me from theſe lands, and upon which I be- 
to build immediately with the confiſcated money 
1 have lately mentioned: I was ſtopped within two 
from the place where I intended to lie, by a 
courier from his majeſty, who called out to me 
while I was yet a great way before him. He brought 
me 2 letter from the king, which contained only 
theſe few words: ** I gave you fix days for your 
journey to Baugy, but I have received letters of 
great conſequence from Buzenval, which I want 
to ſhew you; you will oblige me if you will come 
and lie to-night here at Puiſeaux, whither you 
«© need bring no keceſſaries. I have given orders 
for your lodging, and ſent thither my hunting- 
*< bed, and have ordered Coquet to get your ſupper 
<< ready, and your breakfaſt in the morning, for I 
will detain you no longer. Adieu, my beloved 
friend. | 
I wisRED my wife, who accompanied me, a good 
night, and taking with me only two gentlemen, 2 
page, and a valet de chambre, and otie * 1 
king, 


turned back to Puiſeaux, where I found 
who was amufing himſelf with ſeeing the youth of his 
train wreſtle and leap in the court- yard of the priory. 
As ſoon as he ſaw me, he called Paſquier, had 
been ſent to him by Villeroi with BuzenyaPs let- 
t. rs, which informed the king that prince Maurice 
had taken the field with his army, which he had in- 
creaſed with garriſons drawn out of their quarters, 
and efcorted by two thouſand waggons : that, with 
this army, he intended (as Buzenval had learned 
from the prince of Orange's officers, and from the 


* himſelf) to croſs Brabant, the county of 


ige, Hainault, and Artois, to gain by it the ri- 
vers 


the frontiers of France, from whence he 
expected 
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ex aſſiſtance, and bring the war to the neigh- 
bourhood of — Berque-Saint-Vinox, Dun- 
kirk, and Nieuport; that the archduke, greatly in- 
ferior to the prince of Orange, not having yet re- 
ceived the troops which he expeRted from Italy and 
Germany, beheld thoſe preparations with aftoniſh- 

ment, «4 durſt not oppoſe his march, but that he 
contented himſelf with being near him, that he 
might oblige him to keep in a narrow compaſs, and 
that while he obſtructed him he might be himſelf 
—— the place where he perceived the ſtorm would 


z that, finding this ſtep, which had been com- 
— to him, of great importance, he thought 
it was neceſſary to inform the king of it. 

Tu knowledge I had of the Low Countries made 
this defign of the prince of Orange appear to me fo 
dangerous, that 4 thought it likely to draw upon 


that I thought them im 

of waggons ; and the king was of the fame opinion. 
After we had conferred together a long time, he re- 
ſolved to ſend prince Maurice his ſentiments of it, 
and I reſumed my rout to Baugy, in which ] viſited 
the lands of Sully, that I had a deſign of purchaſing 
and did fo accordingly the following year. The 
king continued his pilgrimage to Orleans, and laid 
there the firſt ſtone for the rebuilding of the church 
of the Holy Croſs: he afterwards returned to Paris, 
to which place I had come three days befcre his 
majeſty. 

ENRY'S letters changed the deſignof Naſſau; he 
be Rhimberg ®, and took it on the tenth ot June. | 
The archduke Albert, in revenge, inveſt-d Ottend a 
on f the fifth of July, Maurice, on his dc, ud 


* On the Rhine. 
+ 8 be often — = * in W. 
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fiege to Bolduc, either to force the archduke to 
abandon his enterprize, rern 
the reduction of this place, which was upon 
to be the moſt important fortreſs in Brabant. I was 
ſtill of opinion that he would do neither; and when 
the king ſent for me to hear my ſentiments of it in 
the —— the courtiers who were by when the 
pacquet which brought the news was opened, and 
who all fpoke differently of it, I ſaid that, although 
I was very when I had viſited Bolduc, I had 
neverthele the remembrance of the place; 
and, that not to mention its ſituation, which ren- 
dered the fizge of it a work of immenſe labour, it 
ſeemed to fue impoſſible, conſidering the extent of 
the place, and the great number of its citizens, to 
ſurround it in ſuch à manner as to hinder any one 
from going in or out, at leaſt without an army of 


twenty- ive thouſand men. In the prince 
ln dut 
all this did not happen till November. _ 
Taz war breaking out fo near our frontiers, 
made Henry reſolve to go to Calais, as if he had no 
other deſigu but to viſit that country. Although he 
always ſuſpected the Spaniards, he was not appre- 
he nſive, in the preſent ſtate of the affairs of that crown, 
that they would be prevailed on to break the peace: 
but he was not diſpleaſed at having an opportunity 
to give them a little uneaſineſs, in revenge for the 
daily occaſions of diſcontent which he received from 
them. They acted, indeed, in a manner ſufficient 
to have obliged his majeſty to do fomething more, 
had not policy prevailed over reſentment. After 
many fruitleſs attempts to break the alliance between 
the Swiſs cantons and France, and to hinder the 
pope from acting as arbitrater in the diſpute 
about the marquiſate of Saluces, becauſe his holi- 


E ON Tar fides, non ns above thees years 3 
but for a minute detail of them conſult M. hou, Le Septennaire, 
and other hujtoriags, | 


nels 


1601. OF SULLY. 8 
neſs could not diſpenſe with himſelf for giving j 
— — HINT 
to that prince in the laſt campaign, under the com- 
mand of the count de Fuentes. Their continued 
intrigues with marechal Biron, Bouillon, D' Au- 
vergne, the prince of Joinville, were publicly known. 
Biron himſelf had confeſſed it to his majeſty ; and 
laſtly, the king, at his return from Orleans, re- 
ceived certain intelli of their — with 
the cities of Metz, illes, and Bayonne. 

Ar all this his majeſty diſſembled his diſpleaſure ; 
but — provoked od, oy. that crown ſo 
much, as outrage which Rochepot ®, our 
ambaſſador at Madrid, his nephew, and his whole 
train had received from that. court. La R 
gave an account of it in his letters. I ſwear 
<< heaven,” faid Henry tranſported with rage, that, 
if I can but once ſee my affairs in order, and get 

money, and whatever elſe is 
ny Ys 1 them, 
* repent of having obli me to 
＋ 2 However, he auf . 
upon ſo daring a violation of the rights of nations, 


| but it was not without doing great violence to his 


inclinations. *©* I ſee plainly,” faid this prince to 
that through emulation, jealouſy, 


This difference was compromiſed by the pope, who cauſed the pri- 

i Nome, and delivered them to the count de 
Bethune, brother to M. de Sully, ambaſſador of France at that court. 
See the abovementioned hiſtorians for the year 1602. | 


ently * 
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ently convinced of the error in Villeroi and Sillery's 
policy, who often, in his preſence, maintained 
againſt me, that a ſtrict union with Spain was not 
only neither impoſſible nor dangerous for France, 
but likewiſe the moſt reaſonable ſyſtem of politics 
that ought to be embraced. To their I 
oppoſed that competition ſo natural to theſe two 
crowns, the oppoſition of their intereſts, and the re- 
membrance of ſo many recent injuries ; and I con- 
cluded that, with a neighbour fo artful and unjuft, 
the neceffary meaſures to be taken were to hold them 
always ſuſpected, and to be always pre for de- 
fence, The laſt _ — — adrid gave 
me, for this time, t vantage over ts, 
at leaſt in the king's opinion, 5 no 
longer about going to Oſtend, after he had diſ- 
miſſed two celebrated embaſſies, which he received 
about this time. 
Ox of theſe embaſſies was from the grand ſeig- 
nior, who, knowing that the ſophy of Perſia his ene - 
my, had ſent a folemn deputation to the pope, the 
emperor, and the king of Spain, without taking 
any notice of the king of France, againſt whom he 
ſeemed to make an overture of his aſſiſtance at the 
fame time that he aſked for theirs, he was returning 
one act for another. His highneſs, on this occaſion, 
made uſe of his phyſician, who ® was a chriſtian, 
and inveſted him with the dignity of his ambaſſador. 
The terms in which this hty potentate ex 
himſelf, with regard to the French +, diſcovered a 
diſtinction and reſpect, of which there are few ex- 
* Bartholomew Cœur, a renegado of Marſeilles. He demanded of 
the king that the duke of Merceur ſhould be reca/led from Hungary, 
among the propheſies which the Turks believe, there is one, 
they fay, that the French 5299 ns. — N 
2 


between chriſtian potentates, prince of grandeur, majeſty, and 
opulence, and the glorious leader of the greateſt ſubjefts, Henry the 
I'Vth emperor of France; ſuch were the titles which bis highneſs 
gave the King. MSS, de la Biblioth. de Roi. vol, 9592+ 
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amples ; he ſet a hi value, he faid, .u the 
— „A. pg ty than of all the 
other chriſtian nations together ; and that although 
they ſhould all unite with Perſia againſt him, he 
ſhould think himſelf in a condition to deſpiſe their 
attempts, as ſoon as he had ſecured the alliance and 
aſſiſtance of a king, whoſe ſuperiority over all his 

perſonal qualities, 
t of. The Turkiſh 


- preſents, and gave me two ſcymetars of exquiſite 
— — hich I keep with great — 
Tus other ambaſſador was from the republic of 
Venice. This ftate had been a long time, by a 
particular alliance often renewed, and by their com- 
mon intereſt, united with France againſt the Spa- 
niſh power: it had been amongſt the firft in com- 
plimenting his moſt chriſtian majeſty upon his mar- 
riage and the peace, by the ſieurs Gradenigo and 
the laſt of whom was likewiſe in this embaſ- 
ſy. Henry was defirous that theſe ambaſſadors ſhould 
be received with the utmoſt diſtinction in Paris. He 
ordered them to be ſerved with his own plate, and 
loaded them with preſents of equal value with thoſe 
he gave the firſt. The letters he then wrote to me 
turned almoſt wholly upon this head, for he was 
then at Fontainebleau with the queen, who was far 
advanced in her pregnancy, upon which account the 
king could not come immediately to Paris, and ſtill 
leſs the queen who had fo great a concern in this em- 
baſſy. His majeſty ſhewed ſo much reſpect for the 
Venetian ambaſſadors, as not to ſuffer them to wait 
for his return to Paris, but let them know that he 
would receive them at Fontainebleau, to which 
place his coaches and equipages attended them. 
Taz archdukes could not fail to ſuſpeR, that the 
king, by marching towards Calais, would endea- 
vour to obſtruct their deſigns upon Oſtend, by way 
of repriſal for the ill treatment La Noch epot had re- 


csived. 
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1 _— _m A Soles bs 
journey to hi count re in 
the ies Jt — under the pretence of 
making him the fame compliments on the queen's 
pregnancy which he received from all parts ; en- 
ining this ambaſſador * inſinuate 11 complaint of 
is journey, by which Solre gave a fair opportuni 
tothe king, who inflead of aiſying him as tothe 
occaſion of his — — his return, 
heavy ones againſt Spain, affuring him however 
but in « manner, that he would not be the 


particular, eſpecially thoſe which had been 
juſt hinted to him by the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſ- 
ſadors when he was at Nantz. Elizabeth firft wrote 
him aletter politeand full of offers of ſervice ; 
ſhe afterwards made him the uſual compliments, and 
repeated thoſe aſſuranees by the lord Edmund, whom 
ſhe difpatched to Calais, till ſhe herſelf could arrive 
at Dover, from whence ſhe ſent the lord Sidney with 
other letters. 
Haun reſolving not to be outdone in com- 
plaiſance, anſwered theſe advances in a manner that 
ſhewed at once his reſpect for the ſex of Elizabeth, 
and his eſteem and admiration of her character. 
is intercourſe continued a long time, to the great 
mortification of the Spaniards, whoſe j was 
2 1 — EN 
on this occaſion, I am poſſeſſed that in which 
& = @ Elizabeth 


* 


* 


1 
] 
| 
I 
L 
{ 
| 
| 
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8 This letter , becauſe it 
was the occaſion " _ made to this prin- 
n my hands; in it ſhe tells her 
dear and wal beloved brother (for fo ſhe cal- 
led the king of France) that her concern at not 
being able to ſee him was ſo much the greater, as 
ſhe had ſomething to communicate to him which ſhe 
durſt not confide to any other perſon, or commit to 
paper, and that ſhe was upon the point of returning 
Fan kl gs curioſi ftrongly excited by 
Tu kings cur was exci 

theſe laſt words; in — i did de 2 his imagi 

nation to gueſs their purport. Secretary Feret ben bein ng 
2 28 4. [have juſt ! now receiv 


+ This letter, and this whole relation of the duke of Sully's con- 
ceraing Henry the IVth's s journey to Calais, and Elizabeth's to Do- 
ver, appear ſufficient, without any o her reſlections, to ſhew the er- 
ror of all thoſe various jud ——— at that time, and which 
have been mentioned by di t hiſtorians concerning theſe two po- 
tentate s. It was ſaid Elizabeth propoſed to Henry, either that he 
ſhould come to Dover, or at leaft confer with her in a veſſel half way 
between theſe two towns, and that this conceal:zd a ſnare in 
which Elizabeth hoped to entrap Henry by ſeizing his perſon in 
the interview, and keeping him priſoner till he Calais, and 
that Henry excuſ d himſelf from complying with her requeſt, only be- 
cauſc he ſuſpected the defign ; others ſay, becauſe his fears of the ſea 
were ſo great, that he durſt not venture into a veſſel. No one ſuſpe&- 
ed the true motive for propoſing this interview, which was the occa- 
ſion of all theſe letters that paſſed between them, and cauſed the duke 
of Sully to make the ſecret voyage to Dover, of which he here gives 
an account Siri, on this occafion, builds upon the reſentment which 
he ſuppoſes Elizabeth always preſerved, both of the peace of Vervins 
and the ſurrender of Calais, as well as her fear left Henry ſhould ag- 
trandiſe himſelf too much, and on the jealouſy which the Engliſh 
| entertained of the French. Mem. Recond. vol. I. p. 130, 150, Kc. 

But this writer, f> well acquainted with foreign negociations, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of Italy and Spain, is not right, neither in the facts nor 
the opinions which he pr. duces concerning the interior of our court 
and councils under the reign of Henry the Veh. He knew neither 
this prince, nor the duke of Sully, 


“ letters,” 
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vs letters,” ſaid he to me, 4 from in. Noc d A 


queen of England, whom you af re tt ; 
1 are fuller of civilities taa n 1 you 


** will have more ſucceſs than! 
© covering her meaning.” | agr: th £ 
that it muſt be ſomething of great: :..cquence 

which induced her to expres crſelf in :.:3 manner; 
it was reſolved therefore, that I ſhov : -mbark the 
next day for Dover, as if with no 0:2-r deſign than 
to take advantage of the ſhortneſs of the ge to 
make a tour to London, whic: would give me an 
opportunity of ſeeing what ſtep the queen would 
take upon my arrival, neither the king nor I doubt- 
ing but that ſhe would be ima diately informed of 
it. I acquainted no one wit my intended paſſage, 
but ſuch of my domeſtics as were to attend me, and 
of theſe I took but a very ſmall number. 

I EMBARKED early in the morning, and reached 
Dover about ten o'clock, where, among the crowd 
of thoſe who embarked and diſembarked, I was im- 
metdiately difcovered by the lord Sidney, who five or 
tix days before had ſeen me at Calais: with him 
were Cobham, Raleigh, and Griffin, and they were 
ſoon after joined by the earls of Devonſhire and 
Pembroke. Sidney embraced me, and aſked me if 
I was come to ſee the queen; I told him I was not, 
and even affured him that the king knew nothing of 
my voyage: I licewiſe intreated him not to mention 
it to the queen, for not having had any intention 
of paying my reſpects to her, I had no letter to pre- 


. dif- 


ſent, my daſign being only to make a ſhort tour in- 


cognito to London. Theſe gentlemen replied ſmi- 
ling, that 1 Had taken an uſeleſs precaution, for that 
probably the guardſhip had already given a fignal of 
my arrival, and that I might quickly expect to fee a 
meſſenger from the queen, who would not ſuffer me 
to pais in this manner, having but three days ago 
ſpok of me publicly and in very obliging terms. I 
aff: cted to be extremely concerned at thus unlucky 
accident, 
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accident, but to hope nevertheleſs, that I might 
ſtill paſs undiſcovered, provided that theſe gentlemen 
would be ſecret as to the place where I was to lodge ; 
from whence, I aſſured them, I would immediately 
as ſoon as I had taken a little refreſhment : 
ſaying this I left them abruptly, and had but juſt en- 
tered my apartment, and ſpoke a few words to my 
people, when I felt ſomebody embrace me from be- 
hind, who told me, that he arreſted me as a priſoner 
to the queen. 'This was the captain of her guards, 
whoſe embrace I returned, and replied ſmiling, that 
I ſhould eſteem ſuch impriſonment a | honour. 
His orders were to conduct me directly to the 
queen; I therefore followed him. It is well, M. 
de Roſny,” faid this princeſs to me as ſoon as I 
peared, ** and do you break our fences thus, and 
*< paſs on without coming to ſee me; I am greatly 
* ſurpriſed at it, for I t you bore me more 
affection than any of my ts, and I am per- 
*© ſuaded that I have given no cauſe to c 
<< thoſe ſentiments.” TI replied in few words, but 
ſuch as fo gracious a reception required. After 
which I began, without any diſguiſe, to entertain 
her with thoſe ſentiments the king my maſter had 
for her. To give you a proof,” replied ſhe, 
that l Wide? co have told me of the good will 
of the king my brother, and of your own, I will 
* diſcourſe with you on the ſubject of the laſt letter 
<< I wrote to him; though perhaps you have ſeen it, 
for Stafford (that is * name of the lord Sidney) 
and Edmund tell me, that the king conceals few 
of his ſecrets from you.” She then drew me 
aſide, that ſhe might ſpeak to me with the greateſt 
freedom, on the preſent ſtate of affairs in Europe; 
and this ſhe did with fuch ftrength and clearneſs, 
beginning from the treaty of Vervins, that I was 
convinced this great queen was truly worthy of that 
high reputation ſhe had acquired in Europe. She 
entered into this detail, only to „„ 


L 
| 
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To theſe queſtions of queen El 
ſwered, That his moſt chriſtian 
tinued to think of that affair as he 


undertake the deſtruction of a power ſo ſolid! eſta- 
bliſhed as that of the Auſtrian princes. This 1 
roved, by the extraordinary expences Henry had 
n at fince the peace of Vervins, as well for the 
general neceſſities of his kingdom, as to reftrain-the 
attempts of the ſeditious, and to 

which he had juſt ended with Savoy. 


utmoſt endeavours to reduce the houſe of Auftria, 

unleſs they were aſſiſted by all the forces of the 

French monarchy, and on whom, for many reaſons, 

the chief weight of this war muſt fall, the houſe of 
uſtria, by uniting the forces of its two 
agal 


2 difficulty ly ſi 

mi without » not only ſupport it- 
fa 2. inſt 14 
equal; it would therefore be uſeleſs, and even an 
imprudent attempt, to endeavour to ſap the founda- 
tions of ſo formidable a power, by the ſame means 
only that ſerve merely to keep 9 

wi 


prehend by the — in which I expreſſed my- 
ſelf, that were not ſo much my own as Hen- 


— — to her, and 
gave me to underſtand as much, by confeſſion, 
char they appeared fo juſt and reafonable to her, that 
not avoid adopting them : adding only, 
— there was one point on which all the parties 


power of the houſe of Auftria within juſt 

bounds, it would be neceflary that each of the allies 
ſhould fo all his defires or expectations 
which he might conceive in the conſequence of the 
= as that none 1 ht be 3 
umbrage to the 22 

— — ſhould be deprived of the Low Countries, 
neither the whole, nor any part of this Aae was to be 
coveted, either by the king of France, or the king 
of Scotland, who would one day become fo of 
Great Britain, nor yet by the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, already — by fea and 
land, to make themſelves ref; by the other al- 
lies ; and the ſame conduct ought to be obſerved wich 
regard to all the other ſpoils that might be taken 
from the houſe of Auſtria by thoſe princes whoſe do- 
minions ſhould happen to be neareſt to the con- 
quered countries ; For if my brother, the king of 
© France, faid ſhe, ſhould think of making * 
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« ſelf 4 — » or even only feodal lord of the 
4 United Provinces, I ſhould never conſent to it, 
<< but entertain a moſt violent jealouſy of him; nor 
&© ſhould I blame him, if, giving him the ſame oc- 
4 cafion, he ſhould have the ſame fears of me.” 

Tuxsz were not the only reflections made by the 
queen of England; the ſaid many other things, 
which appeared to me fo juſt and. that I was 
filled with aftoniſhment and admira:. It is not 
unuſual to behold princes form great deſigns; their 
ſphere of ation ſo forcibly inclines them to tn.., that 
it is oniy neceſſary to warn them of the cxtreme, 
which is, the projecting what their powers ar: ſo 
little proportioned to perform, that they ſcarce ever 
find themſelves able to execute the half of what they 
propoſed; but to be able to diſtinguiſh and form only 
ſuch as are reaſonable ; wiſely to regulate the con- 
duct of them; to foreſee | againſt all ob- 
ſtacles in ſuch a manner, that when they happen, 
nothing more will be neceſſary, than to apply the re- 
medies prepared long before. This is what few 
princes are capable of. — proſperity, lux- 
ury, vanity, nay, even and indolence, daily 
produce fc „to execute which there is not the 
leaſt poſñbility. Another cauſe of ſurprize to me 
was, that Elizabeth and Henry, having never con- 
ferred together on their political project, ſhould 
agree fo exactly in all their ideas, as not to differ 
even in the moſt minute particulars. 

Tus queen, obſerving my eyes were attentively 
fixed on her without ſpeaking, imagined ſhe had ex- 
pre ſſed herſelf ſo confuſedly in ſomething ſhe had faid, 
that I was unable to comprehend her meaning. But 
when I ingenuouſly confeſſed to her the true cauſe of 
my filence and furprize, ſhe then, without ſcruple, 
entered into the moſt minute parts of che deſign: 
but as I ſhall have an ample occaſion to treat of this, 
in relating the great ſchemes which were prevented 

trou 
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trouble the reader with ut-lefs r-petitions ; but in 
this place juil ſhew the five principal points towhich 
| her . reduced io extenſive a {ck ne, as from 

the ſequel of theſe Memoirs th.; wil appear to 
have been. The fi“ to tore Germany to 
its antient liberty, in ; ct to the election of its 
emperors, and the nd nat on of a king of the Ro- 
mans. The ſecond, tc render ine United Provinces 
abſolutely independent wit': Spain; and to form 
them into a republic, by an.1caing to them, if ne- 
ceſſary, ſome provinces diſii mbered from Germany. 
The third, to do the ſame 1 regard to Switzerland, 
by incorporating with it of the adjacent pro- 
vine, — Alface and Franche-Compté. 
The fourth, to divide all Chriſtendom into a certain 
number of powers, as equal as may be. The fifth, 
to reduce all the various religions in it under thoſe 


three which would appear to be moſt numerous and 


conſiderable in Europe. 
Our conference was very — : I cannot beſtow 
praiſes upon the queen of England that would be equal 


to the merit which I diſcovered in her in this ſhort 
time, both as to the qualities of the heart and the 
underftanding, I gave an exact relation of every 
thing that paſſed between us to the king, who very 
highly approved all ſhe had faid to me. Their ma- 
jellies correſponded by letters, during the reſt of the 
time they ſtajd at Dover and Calais. All prelimi- 
naries were on ; meaſures were taken even on 
the grand object of the defign, but with ſuch ſe- 
creſy, that the whole of this affair remained to the 
death of the king, and even much longer, among 
the number of thoſe in which only various and un- 
certain conjectures are formed. 

Taz king did not return to Paris till he had care- 
fully examined all the fortreſſes upon his frontier, 
and provided for their ſecurity : in every other re- 
ſpect, heappearedan indifferent ſpectator of the quar- 
re] between the Spaniards and the Flemiſh: and all 


he 
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he did in favour of Oſtend, the fiege of which was 
ſtill continued, was not to hinder ſome French from 
engaging in the ſervice of the prince of Orange, in 
whic cral of them loſt their lives; amongſt 
theſe, the death of young + Chatillon-Coligny, 
whoſe head was ſhot oft by a cannon- ball before Oſ- 
tend, deſerved to be particularly lamented. The 
king, when he was told it, faid publicly, that 
France had loſt a man of great merit: myſelf, in 
particular, was qua br yo at his death. Colig- 
ny, at an early age, already united almoſt al 
the — that form a — 4 valour, modera- 
tion, ence, judgment, e art of maki 

himſelf equally beloved by the ſoldier and * ———_ 


Bur Coligny was a proteſtant ; and the jealouſy | 


of the courtiers ſoon converted all theſe virtues into 
2 
— 
diſtinction of being 
within and without the ki 
ſolicited by the duke of Bouillen ; that he defired 
nothing with ſo much ardour as to equal, or even 
to ſurpaſs, the actions of his father and grandfather ; 
and had been heard to declare, that he ſhould not 
_ the loſs of life, if he had the ſatisfaction to 
it at the head of an army, fighting for the pre- 
ſervation of his friends. His affection for the ſoldiers. 
was treated as an artful and dangerous artifice. 
They hinted to the king, that he had already raifed a 
_ jealouſy in the prince of Orange; and that his ma- 


jeſty would one day have reaſon to fear a ſnoot from 


a Jock that had given ſo much trouble to our kings. 
Henry was ſo far influenced by the inſinuations, that 


Henry de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, ſon to Francis, and grand - 
ſon to the admiral de Coligny: he carried to the aſſiſtance of Oſtend a 
regiment of 800 French. According to Brantome, the houſe of Cha- 
tillon Coligny came originally from Savoy, of a very noble and an- 
cient lineage, as he iays, and who were formerly ſovereign primes, 
and very powerful. Tom. III. p. 173. | 
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when I went to aſk ſome favours of him for the mo- 


ther and brother of Cafe, „ he dwelt continually 


upon what he had h and had given but too 
much credit to, and appeared to me not only full 
of indifference for the death of Coligny, but alfo t5 

reatly prejudiced againit the whole family, that f 
befiſted from a ſolicitation which could not but be 
prejudicial to myſelf, my connexions and confor- 
mity of religion with the deceaſed conſidered. 

Tus king, at his return to Fontainebleau, had 
the pleaſure to find the queen in as good a ſtate of 
health as he left her. He was ſeldom from her du- 
ring her pregnancy, and took all poſſible care of her 
health . In a letter he wrote to me ſome days be- 
fore the queen lay in, he fays, “Bring no people 
« of buſineſs with you at this time, no mention 
* muſt be made of it during the firit week of my 
«© wife's lying-in; we ſhall have ſufficient employ - 
© ment to hinder her from getting cold.” 

Ar length, the moment that was to till the king, 
the queen, and thc whole kingdom with joy, arr ived ; 
the queen was, on the 17th of September +, dcli- 
vered of a fon, whoſe ſtrong health, as well as the 
queen's, filled the kingdom with the moſt agreeable 
hopes . I believe I may venture to affirm, that 


* « We read,” ſays Bayle, in the Rep. de Lett. for January 1686, 
te that Hemy recommended to Loma Bourgeois, à very fctul mit 
*«« wife, who laid the queen, to perferm her office ſo care fully. as that 
ce there might be no cecaſion for employing a man-midwife. Siuce 
this, added he, would ſhock female modeſty.” 

+ On Thurſcay night about midnight. 

] Pereſfixe ſays, on the contrary, @ That the labour was very diffi- 
« cuit, and the child fo mich fatigued, kat it was quite purple 
„ hen it was born, which prabably impairel us vital prince plus, 
« 2314 broke its conſtitution. Tl e Ling, imploring the blefting of 
© heswen upon the i fait, ge him „fi hi own deuediction, and 
« put his ſworl into his hans, praying God, that he wcouid bc plea- 
ſed to give him grace to mice uſe of it on! er his glory, anc. the 
defence of his people.” Matthicu ſpcoks in the very ſame terms: 
«+ My deareſt, ſays he to the eueen, be of good : heer, for God hag 
„ gr zzted us "wet we wanted.“ This writer adds, that a ſhock of 

Vor. lt, F an 
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this incident gave me more joy than any one elſe. 
I was attached to the king's perſon by the moſt ten- 
der ties of affection, an affection which I felt in a 
higher degree than the moſt faithful of his ſubjects, 
and was therefore more intereſted in his happineſs. 
He was ſo well convinced of this truth, that he did 
me the honour to give me notice of the birth of his 
fon in a billet, which, at ten o'clock at night, he 
ſent from Fontainebleau to Paris, where I then was; 
it contained only theſe few words: The queen 
is juſt delivered of a fon ; I fend you the news, 
«© that you may rejoice with me.“ Beſides this bil- 
let, which he wrote as to a friend, he fent me ano- 
ther the next morning by La-V arenne, as grand 
maſter of the ordnance; he there mentioned the 
birth of the Dauphin as an occaſion of inexpreſſible 
delight to him, “Not to much, faid he, for the 
e ncar concern I have in this incident, as for the 
© general good of my ſubjects.” He ordered me to 
tire the cannon of the arſenal; which was perform- 
ed in fuch a manner, that the report was heard 
even at Fontainebleau, On this occaſion it was 
not neceilary to order public rejoicings: all his 
majeſty's ſubjects, from the firſt tœ the mcaneſt, 
concurred in giving demonſtrations of it, in which 
tear and policy had no part. 

Tus king's ſatisfaction was only interrupted by a 
flight indiſpoſition, which he had drawn upon him- 
ſelf. La-Riviere “ was his firſt phyſician, a man 
who had little more religion than thoſe generally 
have, that blend it with the profeſſion of judicial 
altrology ; yet the world did him the honour to ſup- 
poie, that he concealed the principles of a proteſtant 


an earthquake was felt two hours after midnight. Tom. ii. liv. iti. 
Po 4 f. 

+ La Riviere ſucceeded D' Alibouſt in the place of firſt phy ſic ian: 
he had been in the family of the duke of Bouillon, who reſigned 
him to the king. ' 
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under the appearance of a catholic. Henry, who al- 
ready felt a tenderneſs for his ſon, that filled him with 
an eager anxiety to know his fate, having heard that 
La-Riviere had often ſucceeded wonderfully in his 
predictions, commanded him to calculate the Dau- 
phin's nativity with all the ceremonies of his art ; 
and that the exact moment of his birth might be 
known, had carefully ſought for the moſt excellent 
watch that could be procured. It appeared, thar 
the king thought no more of this defign till about 
a fortnight after, when he and I being alone toge- 
ther, the converſation turned upon the predictions 
of La-Brofte, which I have formerly mentioned, 
concerning his maj/:ity and me, which we had 
found ſo exactly accompliſhed. Henry's inclina- 
tion to make the experiment with his fon receiving 
new ſtrength by this diſcourſe, he ordered La- 
Riviere to be ſent for. 

THe phyſician, without taking any notice of it, 
had procceded in his work. M. de La-R:viere, 
„ ſaid the king to him, we have been talking of 
* aſtrology ; what have you diſcovered concerning 
„ my fon?f”” © I had begun my calculations, re- 
„ plied La-Riviere, but I left them unfiniſhed, not 
« caring any longer to amuſe myſelf with a ſcience 
& wh.ch I have always believed to be, in ſome de- 
e gree, criminal.” The king immediately diſco- 
vere] that this anſwer was not üncere, and that he 
concealed his thoughts, either through an apprehen- 
fion of oftending his majeſty, or from an effect of ill- 
humour, whim, or the caution of an aftrologer, 
no held it dangerous to diſcloſe his ſcerets. “ I 
« ſec plainly, ſaid Henry, that you are not re- 
ſtruined by motives of conicience; you are not 
of the number of perſons that are fo very ſcrupu- 
© 16415; bur, in reality, you are afraid of not being 
ts tell me truth, or of making me angry 
© tu whitever it be, I will know it, and I Con- 
* maud you, on my diſplcaſure, to ſpeak freely.” 

EY La- 
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La-Riviere ſuffered himſelf to be preſſed till longer; 


and at laſt, with a diſcontented air, either real or 
diſſembled, ſaid, Sire, your ſon will live out 
* the common age of a man, and will reign longer 
than you ; but his inclination and yours will be 
4 very different; he will be obſtinate in his opi- 
% nions, often governed by his own whims, and 
ſometimes by tboſe of others: it will be ſafer 
then to think than to ſpeak: impending ruin 

threatens your former ſociety : all the effects of 
your prudence will be deſtroyed : he will per- 
form great things, will be fortunate in his deſigns, 
and make a great figure in Europe: in his time 
there will be a viciiktude of peace and war: he 
will have children: and after him things will 
grow worſe. This is all you can know from me, 
and more than I had reſolved to tell you.” The 
Ling, after muſing a little while on what he had 
heard, faid to La-Riviere, You mcan the prote- 
© Pants, I know; but you ſpeak thus becauſe you 
are well inclined towards them.“ * I under- 
© {tand, ſaid La-Riviere, what you would have, 
but I fhall ſay no more.” His majeſty and 1 
continued together a long time in converſation, 
making reflections on every word that had been 
ſpoken by La-Riviere, which remained ſtrongly on 
the king's mind. 

IT was not poſſible for me to ſtay long at Fontaine- 
bicau; but the king continued to give me, with 
great kindneſs, an account of every thing that hap- 
pened.“ You cannot imagine,” ſays he, in one of 
his letters,“ how well my wife is recovered of her 
« lying-in ; ſhe dreſſes her head herſelf, and talks 
already of getting up.“ In another, nine days af- 
ter her delivery, he ſays, The queen goes already 
into her cloſet ; ſhe has a conſtitution ſurpriſing- 
ly ſtrong : my ſon likewite is very well, I thank 
«« God: theſe are the beſt news I can feud a faith- 
e ful and an affectionate ſervant, whom I tender- 
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* ly love! Henry ſent his ſon to Saint-Germain 
to be nurtcd, on account of the goodnc!s of the air: 
and by one of thoſe little ſtrokes of popularity which 
ſhew the heart better than more oſtentatious actions, 
he would have him fſhewn to all Paris; for which 


- purpoſe, he was carried openly through the midſt of 


that great city. The Pariſians, by repeated accla- 
mations, ex preſſed their pleafure at this ſight. 

Tur king had made a promiſe to the queen, that 
if ſhe brought him a ſon, he would preſent her with 
the caſtle of Mconceaux. . My wife,“ ſaid he, in 
a letter to me, has gained Monceaux, by giving 
me a ſon; therefore I deſire you will ſend tor the 
« prefident Forget, to confer with him about this 
& affair, and take his advice concerning the ſecurity 
4% that mutt be given to my children, for the ſum 
% which I pay tor Monceaux.” The city of Paris 
having likewife promiſed the que2n a preſent of a 
ſui: of tapeſtry hangings for her lying in, his ma- 
jeſty, in this letter, reininded me to demand it: an 
infanta ꝓ was born in Spain, about the fame tims 
that Providence gave a prince to France. 

Tur negotiation, fo many years depending with 
the grand duke of Florence, was concluded this year: 
that the reader may underſtand the occaſion of it, it 
is neceflary he ſhould know, that, under the reign of 
Henry the third, Ferdinand de Medicis, grand duke 
of Florence, took advantage of the troubles that 
then raged in France, to poſſeſs himſelf of the little 
iſles of Pomegue, Ratoneau, and If, with its caſtle 
in the neighbourhood of Marſcilles. Henry, fully 
reſolved to make the grand duke reſtore them, or- 
dered d'Oſſat, who was then on the other fide of 
the Alps, to demand them, in the year 1599. The 


+ The original of this letter of Henry IV. to M. de Sully is ſtill 


extant ; it is dated from Fun: ainebleau, the 27th of Auguſt, Cabinet 
de M. le duc de Sully. 


T Anna Maria Maurictte, afterwar.'s queen of France, born the 
224 of September. | 
F 3 grand 
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grand duke not daring to refuſe them abſolutely, re- 
preſented only, that he had expended great tums of 
money upon theſe iſles, which he could not reſolve 
to loſe : d' Oſſat of himſelf removed this obſtacle, by 
engaging that the king his maſter ſhould indemnify 
h.m tor the expences, by paying him three hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, for which twelve of the 
richeſt and moſt conſiderable perſons in France 
ſhould be ſccurity +, as if his majeſty alone had not 
been ſufficient to anſwer for ſo {mall a ſum. The 
king, without greatly attending to this condition, 
ratited the treaty ; and a ſhort time after the che- 
valier Vinta was ſent by the duke of Florence to 
conclude, with Gondy, the buſineſs of the iſles 
upon this plan. 

Treg two agents did not go out of the council to 
feck for their {ccuritics, and the affair was propoſed 
to me among the reſt : this method of proceeding 
with a king, whoſe power no part of Europe was 
ignorant of: appeared to me ſo uncommon, that I 
could not help laughing at thofe who mentioned it to 
we. Villeroi took pains to repreſent to me the ne- 
ceſſity of diſengaging d'Oſſat from his word: I re- 
plied, that there never had been any bankers in my 

amily ; for indeed, this was rather the buſineſs of 
bankers than of gentlemen. None of the others, 
faid Villeroi, have made any difficulty about it. I 
believe it, anſwered I with ſome indignation, for 


+ This is, in effect, the import of the fifth article of the treaty that 
paiſed on the iſt of May, 1598, between the king of France and the 
grand di ke of Tuſcany, by the intervention of cardinal d'Offat, which 
may be {ſeen at full length at the end of the collection, of this cardinal's 
letters. The duke of Sully does not here reproach M. «'Offat with 
any thing which he had not already excuſed in the letter which he 
w:ote to his majeſſy, on the 5th of May, 1598, immediately aft-r the 
concluficn of this treaty, and likewiſe in that to M. de Villeroi, of 
t e h of Auguſt following. He afterwards cleared himſelf more 
fully, in a long memorial, which is alſo inſerted at the end of this 
collection. However, we cannot think the reaſons which M. de 
Sully produces againft this convention groundleſs, nor believe that the 
duke of Florence would have broke the treaty without that candĩtion- 


they 
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they are all either deſcended from traders or law- 
yers. Hereupon there aroſe a diſpute in the coun- 
cil, which was reported to the king, who onirv 
{miled, and ſaid they had done wrong to mention it 
to me without firſt informing him, ſince he had not 
acquainted me with it himſelf. “ I am aſtoniſhed, 
added he, ** that he did not give a ſtill ruder an- 
* ſwer: you cannot be ignorant of his temper, 
& and how highly he values himſelf upon the no- 
<« bility of his birth: let this affair be concluded 
„ without his, or any other perſon's entering into 
„% any obligation: I gave no permiſſion to the 
% bithop of Rennes to agree to fuch an expr- 
© dient.“ The grand duke did not allow himſelt 
to be ſolicited upon this head; he fet the king” 
free from the obligation of the twelve ſecurities, out 
of regard to his perſon. The act for it was palicd 
on the fourth of Auguſt 1598, but the affair was 
on neither ſide concluded till the chevalier Vinta 
arrived in 1601. 

I was likewiſe employed to ſettle certain eſtatc* 
in Piedmont, for which the countof Soiſſons was de- 
firous of treating with his majeſty : they came to him 
by the death of the princeſs of Conti, in right of hi> 
wife, who was of the houſe of Montaſſie f. My re-- 
port was not very favourable for the count: I repre- 
ſented to the king, that theſe eſtates, which had been 
too highly valued, were likewiſe ſubject to ſo much 
litigation, and were fo diſadvantageoufly fituated, 
that theſe conſiderations ought greatly to leſſen the 
price. The count of Soiſſons thought proper to 
diflemble the reſentment he entertained againſt me 
tor this declaration. 


FRESNE-CANAYE ft was appointed ambaſſador to 


+ The prince of Conti was firſt married to Jane de Coeme, lady 
Bongetable, and widow of Lewis count de Montaffic, in Piedmont ; 


and the count de Soiſſons had married Anne de Montaffie, daughter 
to that Lewis by the ſaid Jane de Coëme. 


] Philip Canaye de Freſne: Philip de Bethune, count de Solles 
and de Charoſt. | 
F 4 Venice, 
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Venice, and Bethune my brother to Rome, to the 


illeroĩ and Sillery, with whom] had often diſputes, 
w hich the king had many times endeavoured to pre- 
vent. Theſe two gentlemen had undertaken to ex- 
clude me from any concern in foreign affairs, the cog- 
nizance of which, they pretended, belonged only to 
them. The nomination to embaſſies falling under 
this head, they told his majeſty, in my preſence, that, 
for the embaify to Rome, they had abler perſons to 
propoſe tohim than Bethune, who, they ſaid, had no 
knowledge of the aftairs of that court, and had yet 
performed no conſiderable ſervice to the ſtate. NI 
brother had, however, already been charged with 
the embaſſy to Scotland, of which he had acquitted 
himſelf well ; and it could not be denied that he was 
circumſpect, wiſe, and honeſt ; qualities which, in 
my opinion, are not among the leaſt that are eſſen- 
tial to an ambaſſador. What theſe gentlemen ſaid, 
therefore, was as falſe as it was contemptuous ; and 
this I made them ſenſible of in my anſwer, by ſhew- 
ing them the value of thoſe ſervices which the ſtate 
received from the military art, and which thoſe gen- 
tlemen ſeemed to place below all others. 
VILLERO1, piqued in his turn that I had not given 
the firſt rank to his, maintained his cauſe with great 
heat and animoſity. His majeſty found himſelf 
obliged to command us to be ſilent, telling us, that 
he was offended at our holding ſuch difcourſe in his 
preſence ; and that, without entering into a diſcuſ- 
tion of our ſervices, we ought to be tatished that he 
was pleaſed with them. I aſked the king's pardon 
for daring, after this prohibition, to add a tew words 
to cloſe the mouths of perſons who ſo unjuſtly placed 
the lazy buſineſs of the law, and the quiet em- 
ployments of the cabinet, above the toils, the 
dangers, and expence of the military profeſſions ; 
nd I truly ſpoke my ſentiments of ſuch partiality. 
« Well, well,” ſaid Henry, inteirupting me, 1 
% pardon 


great mortification of the other miniſters, eſpecially 
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„ pardon you all, and take your words, as I muſt, 
„ but upon condition that, for the future, you 
© will avoid theſe little debates; and that when 
one of you recommends his friend to my favour, 
e the others do not oppoſe it, but ſubmit to my 
© choice: at preſent I determine in favour of the 
© fieurde Bethune, whoſe family, wiſdom, probity, 
and even capacity, I eſteem, having employed 
him in many affairs both of peace and war, which 
*© he has acquitted himſelf of worthily.” The king 
promiſed Villeroi that, after my brother's return, he 
would diſpoſe of the embaſſy to Rome according to 
his recommendation. He then put an cnd to his 
walk, which this quarrel had protracted to more than 
two hours, and went to dinner. I went ſeveral 
times this year to Fontainebleau, to receive his ma- 
jeſty's orders concerning affairs that could no other- 
wiſe be communicated to him, and, being often, and 
for a conſiderable time at a diſtance from each other, 
I received, as uſual, a great number of letters from 
this prince: that in which he mention3the marechal 
d'Ornano+, who had given him ſome cauſes of com- 
plaint, has ſomething En ularin it. I never, fays ' 
*« Henry, faw ſo much obſtinacy and ignorance to- 
s gether in one man, but I pronounced him dange- 
* rous; he has reached the ſummit of infolence. 
«<< Take care that he gives me no occaſion to be con- 
vinced what he is, that is, unworthy of the ho- 
s nours that I have beſtowed upon him: his fideli- 
<< ty only could deſerve them; his many acts of diſ- 
* obedience will ſoon take away all claim to that 
character: to ſay the truth, I am quite tired of 
*© him. The ſtates of Languedoc meeting this 
year, the king wrote to me, that he mutt transfer the 
place of their fitting to the Lower Languedoc, 
that my ſervants, ſaid he, may not go firſt to thoſe 
aof the league.” In another letter, he ordered me 


+ Alphonſo d'Ornano, ſen to San-Pietro de Baſtelica, a cc lonel of 
the Swiſs. 
3 to 
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to fend for ſome foals of his breed of horſes 3 at 


Meun ; and in another, to give two hundred crowns 
to Garnier his preacher in Advent and Lent ; the 
reſt, which contain only a detail of flight circum- 


ſtances, I ſuppreſs, although they are proofs of the 
extreme vigilance and attention of this prince to 
matters of the ſmalleſt conſequence. 


I sHALL compriſe, in one article, with which the 
memoirs of this year will be concluded, all that re- 
lates to marechal Biron, of whoſe revolt there was 
at length the moſt convincing preofs. After the 
king had been at Lyons, and had there entertained 
very ſtrong ſuſpicions againſt this marechal, his ma- 
jeſty had a private converſation with him in the con- 


1 © From his early years, ſays Brantome, ſpeaking of Henry II. 
in his Vies de hommes i!Juſfligs, tom. II. p. 42, © he was always very 
fond of the exerciſe of riding, and k-pt always a great number of 
« horſes in his grand ſtobles of Teurnelles, which were the principal, 
„ as alſo at Mans, at St. Leger, and at Oyron, under the inſpect ion 
„% of M. de Boiſſy, mafter cf the hurſe, the moſt valuable part of which 
« was his breeding mares, wherein he took great delight,” He adds, 
that this prince having one day ſhewn bis fables to the emperor's 
maſter of the horlc, the latter told him, that his maſter had not near 
ſo fine a ſet of horſes, extolling them very highly, <ſpccially as the 
greateſt part were of his own breeding. The troubles, during the laft 
reigns, were the cauſe that the king's breeding ſtables had then fallen 
into decay, and were in a voi ſe condition than they were under Henry II. 
That of Meun, or Mehun, in Bury, was tte only place of thoſe be- 
foreme-r: tioned, where horſrs were bred for the king! uſe; and theſe 
ftables were very inconſiderable, as may be ſeen from the archives of 
tue ſecretary of the king's nunſhold, which are kept at Petitſperes in 
Paris, where Meun is called Main, apparently to diflinguifh it from 
another Meun upon the Indre, that is alſo in Berry. 

In 1604, the duke de Bellegarde, maſter of the horſe, cauſed Mark 
Antony de Bazy, captain of the treeding-ſtables, to remove the king's 
ſet of mares to St. Leger, a foreſt belonging to the crown. In 1618, 
ſome conſiderable additions and imprevements were made: and greater 
ﬆ11 about 1665, when the late M. Colbert, miniſter of ſtate, enlargd 
the bounds, made parks therein, and got together a great number of 
ſtoned horſes and young colts, by means of Alain de Garſault, who 
was then captain, It continued in this tate till 1715, at which time 
it beyaa to be ſettled in Normandy, under the direction of Francis 
Gideon de Garſault, Lewis de Lorraine, count d' Armagi ac beirg then 
m. ſter of the horſe in France: fince this laſt eſtabliſhment, it bas 


every dy more the appearance of the ſtables of the moſt powerful 
prigce in Europe, | 
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vent of the Cordeliers, and appeared ſo well informed 
of all his tranſactions with the duke of Savoy, that 
Biron, either becauſe he then thought that, after 
ſuch a diſcovery, all he could now do was to repair 
his fault, or that he ſought only to deceive the king, 
confeſſed to him, that he had not been able to refiſt 
the offers made to him by the duke of Savoy, joined 
to his promiſe of giving him the princeſs 4 his 

_ to wife. He aſked the king's pardon for 


da 

heſe 2 s, and proteſted to him, with the 
utmo Cs of ſincerity, that he would 
never again ſuffer himſelf to be intoxicated with 
ſuch expectations. 

Hun thought he m_ depend upon a promiſe, 
which was nevertheleſs forgot in the inſtant that it 
was made. Biron reſumed his firſt deſigns ; went, 
according to his cuſtom, at different times into the 
provinces, careſſed all the malecontents he feund 
amongſt the gentry entertained them continually 
with the injuſtice he received from the king, and his 
credit and the correſpondence he carried on without 
the kingdom. He entered into ſtronger engagements 
than ever with Bouillon, d'Entragues, d* Auvergne, 
and others 1. He, who was pride and fierceneſs it- 
ſelf, laid tuch a reſtraint upon his inclinations, as to 
appear to the ſoldiers the moſt humane and affable 


+ The marechal de Biron, by marrying the duke of Savoy's third 
daugh er, was to have rece.ved from the king of Spain, and that duke, 
the ſeigniory and inveſtiture of Burgundy, Franche-Comte, and the 
county de Charolnis: this was one part of the grand project of both 
theſe courts, which conſiſted in diſmembering, in this manner, the 
kingdom of France, and parcelling it out among the governors of its 
provinces. The proof cf this may be ſeen in Vittorio Siri, Mem. 
rec. vol. i. p. 103, 127, who likewiſe extols the ſervices which the 
count de Bethune, our author” brother, peiſermed on this occaſion, 
to Henry IV. during his embaſſy at Rome. $ 

1 The author ſays nothing, in all this account, of the conſpiracy of 
the marechal Biron, hs impriſonment, and the proceſs againſt him, 
but what is confirmed by the hiſtores and memoirs . 1 [hat time: they 
m nion theſe extr vagant words of his: ** The king does not at all 
hurt me, fer I know how to be revenged on crowned heads, and 
even emperors,” Matthieu, tom. ii. liv. ii. p. 333 
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man in the world, and drew the affections of the 
mob by playing the hypocrite and the devotee ; for 
what appearance will not ambition aſſume to attain 
its end? Hitherto, however, it might ſtill have 
been doubted, whether he had not concealed his 
deſigns within his own breaſt, and if this conduct 
was not an effect of that diſpoſition which is ob- 
ſervable in many perſons, who, by their diſcourſe, 
appear reftleſs, diſturbed, and fond of novelties, 
yet are far from any intention of throwing them- 
ſelves hcadlong into rebellion. | 
Hence aroſe Henry's ſuſpence concerning the 
conduct of marechal Biron, though he ſtill continued 
to have him carefully obſerved, and could not help 
being moved at the accounts that were drought him, 
of his conduct in the laſt journey he had taken to Di- 
jon, where he had paſſed the end of the preceding 
year, and the beginniug of this. Biron, who on his 
ſide had his ſpies at court, being apprehenfive of the 
impreſſion which his behaviour made on the king, 
thought proper to write to me on that ſubject. His 
letter is dated the third of January ; it turned only 
upon the ill offices that were done him with the king, 
and the injuſtice even his majeſty did him in believ- 
ing him capable of deſigns he had never enter- 
tained. He excuſed his journey to Burgundy, or 
account of ſome domeſtic affairs which made it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; and aſſured me, that he ſhould 
leave that province in two days: he concluded with 
entreating me to believe all that would be told me 
from him by Prevot, one of his agents, whom he 
had ſent to me. This letter was too ſoon followed 
ty inconteſtable proofs of his treachery, to make it 
be thought ſincere; and I was fo far from believing 
his profeſſions in it, that they only increaſed my 
ſuſpicions. 955 
— the king's ſtay at Calais, he received ſtill 
elearer and more circumſtantial informations againſt 
Biron, doubilefſs becauſe this marechal, * 
| 3 
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himſelf leſs ſuſpected than before, took greater liber- 
ties than uſual: but Henry, inſtead of taking thoſe 
meaſures that in prudence ought to have been no 
longer delayed, could not yet look upon this man 
as incurable; and reſolved, if poſſſble, to bring him 
back to his duty, by gentleneſs, kindneſs, and ſuch 
diſtinctions as make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions upon 
the heart of an honeſt man. Biron having demand- 
ed a gratuity of thirty thouſand crowns from his ma- 
jeſty, the king thought it very reaſonable, and grant- 
ed it immediately; and becauſe that no obſtacles 
ſhould retard the payment of it, this prince ordered 
me to take proper meaſures to ſatisfy Biron without 
delay; accordingly I paid him inſtantly one half of 
the ſum in ready money, and aſſigned him the other 
half at the expiration of a year. | 
BiroN thought there was a neceſſity for coming 
to thank me for this favour : he told me, that he 
was more obliged to me for it than the king, com- 
plaining to me that he had been forgotten and even 
deſpiſed by this prince, now that he had no longer 
occaſion for his ſword, this ſword, ſaid he, that has 
placed him upon the throne. It was impoſſible for 
me to keep ſilence upon this occaſion : I repreſented 
to the marecha], with a kind of reproach, that he ac- 
cuſed Henry ſo much the more unjuſtly, as this prince, 
to whom alone he was obliged for this gratuity, had 
not diſdained to ſolicit himſelf for its payment: 
hence I took occaſion to ſpeak with ſtill greater free- 
dom to Biron; I remonſtrated to him that, altho' 
he ſhould even have proofs of his neglect, he ought 
always to remember that he ſpoke of his maſter, and 
of a maſter who, by his perſonal qualities, ſtill more 
than by his rank, engaged the eſteem and reſpect of 
his ſubjects. I told him, Mat there was nothing 
which kings were more ſenſible of than diſreſpect 
to their perſons, an envious deſire to leſſen the glo 
of their arms, and ingratitude for their benefits. 
"Theſe terms were ſufficiently plain, yet I went far- 
ther, and if I did not tell Biron poſitively that I 
taought 
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thought him both ungrateful and a traitor, there was 


nothing to hinder him from concluding it by all my 
diſcourſe. I exhorted him to encourage a nobler 
emulation in his foul, which might give him a title 
to real praiſes ; I dwelt upon the difference there was 
between making one's ſelf beloved by one's prince and 
country, and endeavouring to become the object of 
its fear: a deteſtable attempt, and almoſt always fa- 
tal to thoſe that make it. I told him, that if he 
would join with me in mutual labours for the glory 
of the ſtate and the public goods we might, in ſome 
degree, make both depend upon us; he by his abi- 
lities for war, I by the ſhare I had in the govern- 
ment at home; and hence we ſhould taſte the re- 
fined pleaſure of knowing ourſelves to be either the 
authors or inſtruments of every public benefit. I 
finiſhed my remonſtrance, by endeavouring to pre- 
vail bpon him to go and return his majeſty thanks 
for the gratuity he had juſt received. 

To all this, Biron, neither moved to gratitude by 
kindneſs, nor to repentance by conviction, anfwered 
only by ex ting his own merit ſo unſeaſonably, 
and in ſuch ſtful terms, that I was now con- 
vinced of a thing that I had hitherto only ſuſpected, 


which was, that the harſhneſs of his manners, and 


the inequality of his humour, proceeded from a ſlight 
taint of madneſs, for which ſo much the leſs allow- 
ance was to be made, as that, hindering him from 
reaſoning, it could not hinder him from ſpeaking 
and acting ill: what appeared to me a complete 
proof of it was, that, after what I had juſt faid 
to him, having reaſon to look upon me as 2 man 
in whoſe preſence he could not be too cautious, 
he was imprudent enough to let ſomething eſ- 
cape him concerning the defigns that filled his 
head. I took no notice of it; but he perceived 
the error he had been guilty of himſelf, and to 
repair it, pretended to acquet*- witcn my reaſons, 
and to approve of my ſentiments , irom that mo- 

ment, 
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ment, I ſo abſolutely deſpaired of ever being able 
to recal this man to his duty, that I thought mine 
obliged me to diſguiſc from the king nothing which 
I believed him capable of doing. 

IT was always a part of Henry's character, to be 
with difficulty perſuaded of the treachery of any 

rſon about him: he anſwered, that he knew 
Bicoa perfectly well ; that he was very capable of 
ſaying all that was related ; but that this man, 
who, in conſequence of his natural violence of 
temper, the effect of melancholy, was never con- 
tented, and exalted himſelf above every one elſe, 
was nevertheleſs, a moment. after, the firſt to 
mount his horſe, and dare all dangers for thoſe 
whom he had railed at ſo much before; there- 
fore he well deſerved ſome indulgence for a little 
intemperance of tongue: that he was aſſured Bi- 
ron would never be induced to rebel againſt him ; 
that if this ſhould happen, as he had already given 
a proof on thoſe occaſions where he had ſaved the 
life of this marechal, and in the laſt place at Fon- 
taine-Frangoiſe, that he did not yield to him in 
courage, he knew likewiſe how to ſhew him that he 
did not fear him. The king therefore made no al- 
teratien in his behaviour to Biron, except that he 
gave him ftill greater demonſtrations of kindnefs, 
and loaded him with new honours, which he looked 
upon as the only remedy for his defection. 
Hz was ſent ambaſſador to queen Elizabeth, 
with whom he had a very extraordinary converſa- 
tion v. He was imprudent enough not only to men- 
tion the earl of Eſſex to this princeſs, whom ſhe 
had lately beheaded, but likewiſe to bewail the 
fate of that nobleman, whoſe great ſervices had not 
been able to preſerve him from fo tragical an end ; 
and Elizabeth had the complaiſance, in anſwer to 
this impertinent dĩſcourſe, to juſtify her conduct with 


* A particular account of this embaſſy may be ſen in Matthieu, 


regard 
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regard to the earl, by ſhewing the neceſſity ſhe was 
under to puniſh him: ſhe told him, that Eſſex had 
madly engaged in ſchemes which greatly exceeded 
his abilities; and that after many proofs, and a full 
conviction of his rebellion, he might have ſtill, by 
ſubmiſſion, obtained her pardon ; but that neither 
his friends nor his relations could prevail upon him 
to aſk it. I know not whether the queen of Eng- 
land perceived any marks of reſemblance between 
the French ambaſlador and the Engliſh favourite; 
but the reaſonable obſervations on the nature of 
royal hcads, and the duty of ſubjects, with which 
ſhe concluded her diſcourſe, ſeemed to inſinuate as 
much ; but Biron drew no advantage from it. 

Ar bis return from London, the king appointed 
him likewiſe ambaſlador extraordinary to Switzer- 
land, to renew th: treaty of alliance between France 
and the Cantons; ſtill continuing to believe, that an 
employment which would take off his thoughts from 
arms, and engage him in a commerce with a body ſo 
wiſe and — as the Helvetic Senate is, would 
ſubdue at length all inclinations to ſedition: but am- 
bition, envy, and avarice, are paſſions that can ne- 
ver be wholly quelled; and had the heart of Biron 
been tuoroug bly toundcd, it might probably have been 
found taint th al the three. No ſooner was he 
returned fr eiii embaſſy, than, as if he 
had end avout. 25 mace ate for the time he had 
loſt, he Jab iro ore afrauouiy than before to 
bring all hi. nie ehem s c pH tion; either 
perſuaded tutte by ae euke 07 iomiton and the 
count of Auvergne, Wut had HEC formed their 
party, or haviig drawn {nem into His. 

To ſtrengilen their mutual engagements, theſe 
three genticner: lig ned 3 form of attoc C of which 
each lept an original: in rms uncommon piece, 
which was produced in te proceſs 2,ainft marechal 
Biron, they veoprocatly prowted, upon the faith 
and wcry of gentle ws ne of house, to con- 

tinue 
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tinue united for their common ſafety to and againſt 
all, without any exception (theſe terms deſerve a par- 
ticular obſervation) to keep inviolably ſecret what- 
ever might be revealed to any one of them; and to 
burn this writing, in caſe any accident ſhould hap- 
pen to either of the affociates. There was no pro- | 
ſpect of ſucceeding in their defigns, but through the 
operation of Spain and Savoy; they therefore re- 
newed their correſpondence with theſe two powers, 
and on the other fide, to ſecond their endeavours, 
went about picking up all the diſaffected perfons they 
could find amongſt the gentry and foldiers. Lo 
draw into rebellion many of the towns at the greateſt 
diſtance from Paris, particularly thofe in the pro- 
vinces of Guienne and Poictou, they took advan- 
tage of the ſedition occaſioned by the eſtabliſhment 
of the penny in the livre, which I had oppoſed fo ar- 
dently in the aſſembly des Notables, and which I had 
not afterwards the power 10 ſuppreſs; however, it 
could not poffibly be raiſed according to the original 
lan ; it had been changed into a ſubſidy of eight 
undred . thouſand franks, of which one half was 
ſunk in the taille, and the other in the cuſtoms. 
BiRow and his aſſociates, to increaſe the diſcon- 
tent of theſe people, already ſtrongly incited by that 
impoſt, perſuaded them, that to complete their ca- 
lamities, they would ſhortly be burthened with a 
duty upon ſalt; and many perſons were kept in their 
pay in each of theſe provinces, to terrify the inha- 
bitants with perpetual alarms. What government 
can expect to be free from theſe diſturbers of public 
tranquility, if that of Money the Great, ſo wile, 
mild, and popular, was not? This evil, however, 
took its rife from the unhappy influence the civil 
wars had on. the manners of the people ; that was 
the poiſon which produced thoſe turbulent ſpirits to 
whom quiet was painful, and the happieſt condition, 
a languid inactivity: hence ariſes that reſtleſs am- 


bition, which keeps their reaſon enſlaved, makes 
y them 
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them murmur at hcaven, nd quarrel wit. un- 
Kind for torments they bring on dumſelves; and 
raiſes their malice againſt princes, whoſe whole 
power, ſo obnoxious to them, is not ſufficient to 
gratify their inordinate deſires. 

Henay's eyes were at length opence with regard 
to the real character of Biron, which he had hitherto 
flattered himſelf he knew fo well, and he began to 
fear he ſhould be obliged to have recourſe to the moſt 
violent remedy to {top the contagion ; informations 
multiplied every day, and came from perſons that 
could not be ſuſpected; all agreed in the chief point 
of the conſpiracy ; ſome mentioned the act of aſſoci- 
ation, and, having ſeen it, related the very terms in 
which it was conceived. Calvairac“ gave the king 
the moſt circumſtantial, and moſt probable account 
that had been yet tranſmitted to him ; beſides the 
public rumour, he informed him, that Biron and his 
collegues had received ſeveral thouſand piſtoles from 
perſons who came from Spain ; that they expected 
ſums ſtill greater, and a ſupply of forces; that the 
council of Madrid had agreed to it, on condition that 
the rebels ſhould begin by ſeizing ſome ſtrong mari- 
time places, on the frontiers of Spain ; that con- 
formably to this plan, enterprizes were already 
formed upon Blaye, Bayonne, Narbonne, Marſe- 
illes, and Toulon; and that the count of Auvergne 
was to wait only till theſe were executed, to begin 
openly his attempt upon Saint-Flour +. 

ALL theſe informations made it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to examine the matter thoroughly. The king 
came on purpoſe to the arſenal, where he found me 
buſy in completing the labour I had begun, to com- 
municate to me what he had learned, and gave me 
the detail, leaning upon the balcony over the great 
walk: he went afterwards to Fontainebleau, whither 


* John de Sudrie, baron de Calvairae, 
+ In Upper Auvergne, MAN 
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I followed him; and it was in this place that we 
were to proceed to the laſt extremities with marechal 
Biron. He had for a long time made uſe of La- 
Fin “ to carry on his foreign negotiations, a lively, 
cunning, intriguing fellow, whom Bouillon and he 
often called their kinſman. La-Fin had been ſent 
ſeveral times to the king of Spain, the duke of Sa- 
voy, and the count of Fuentcs; but afterwards, 
upon ſome diſguft Biron had given him, he retired 
to his houſe, where he remained unemployed. It 


was not thought impoſſible to gain him; and for 


this purpoſe his nephew, the vidame of Chartres +, 
was made uſe of, who endeavoured to prevail upon 
his uncle to come to Fontainebleau. In the mean 
time I returned to Paris, to make preparations for a 
journey his majeſty thought it neceſſary to take im- 
mediately into all thoſe places through which Biron 
had gaſtad, namely, Poictou, Guieme, Limoſin, 
and eſpecially about Blois. 

LA-Fix having at * reſolved to come to 
Fontainebleau, revealed all that he knew concerning 
Biron's conſpiracy. The king was deſirous that he 
ſhould be detained and lodged at Mi-V oie, that he 
might be ſeen by none but thoſe who were ſent to 
confer with him. His majeſty judging by what he 
had firft declared, that my preſence would be necef- 
ſary, wrote theſe few words to me : My friend, 


come to me immediately, on an affair that con- 


* James de La-Fin, a gentleman of Burgundy, of the houſe of 
Beauvois-la-Nocle; „the moſt dangerous man, ſays Perefixe, and 
the greateſt traitor in France: the king knew him well, and often 
« ſaid to the marechal, Don't ſuffer that man to come near you, 
*© he's a r gue, he'll be the death of you. He endeavoured to ac- 
* cuſe the marechal de Biron, trom a jealouſy he entertained, that 
* the baron de Lux had ſupplanted him in the marechal's favour ; 
« and in revenge to the count de Fuentes, upon the diſcovery of his 
<< attempting to betray the latter, for that he had cauſed his ſecretary 
« to be arrefted : yet that he might the better deftroy the marechal 
— 2 he pretended ſtill to have the ſame attachment to hun as 

efore. 


+ Pregent de La Fin, vidame de Chartres. 
| ec cerns 
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ſacisfa tion. Adicu, „ (tar friend. I took 
poit ii. nediately, and on m, val at Fontanebleau, 
I met hi. majeſty in the n the lar avenue to 
the ca lle, ready to go to I threw myſelf at 
his ft: „My friend, 1 this prince to 2, 
preſſing me in his arms, ie zcered; ne 
** ciict negotiator is come to aſk pardon, and to 
make a full confeſſian: in his accuſation he in- 
cludes a great number of pcrſons of high rank, 
ſome of whom have particu!:rr-aſons tub me“; 
but he is a grcat liar, and Ian H rinined to be- 
licve nothing he ſays without +: proofs : he vge- 
cuſes one man, among the ren, hom you! e 
think of; come, gueſs who this tr.itor 1. 
That is not in my power, ſire, Ireplicd. After 
preſſing me ſome time longer, but to no purpoſe, 
*© You know him well, faid he, it is M. de Roſny.” 
If the others are no more guilty than I am, re- 
*% plied I ſmiling, your majeſty necd not give your- 
*< {elf much trouble about them.“ TI ö believe ſo, 
*< ſaid the king; and to ſhew you that I do, I have 
*< ordered Bellievre and Villeroi to bring you all the 
* accuſations againſt you and the others; I have 
<< even told La-Fin, that I would have him fee you, 
„and ſpeak to you freely: he is conccaled at Mi- 
„ Voie, and will meet you on the road from 
„ Morct; appoint the hour and place, and none 
% ſhall be preſent at your conference.“ 

I could not imagine how my name happened to 
be found in this wicked cabal ; whether it came 
from ſome of Biron's people, who ſuppoſed me to be 


cc 


* We may, doubtleſs, rank among the number of theſe, the charge 
which La-Fin brought againſt Biron, of his having attempted the 
king's life, and the Dauphin's, according te Chron. Septennaire, ſince 
his frien:'s made uſe of the proofs they had of the contrary, to obtain 
his pardon : © Sire, we have at leaft this advantage, © fa:d M. de 
La-Force to Henry IV. throwing himſelf at his feet, © that t ere 1s 
«© nothing proved as to his having made any attempt on your majeſty's 
« perſon. Vol. 9129 of the MSS, in the king's library. 
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a friend of their maſter, or from Biron himſelf and 


his affociates, who thought it was lawful for them 
to make uſe of it to the Spaniſh miniſters, to ſwell 
the number of their partiſans ; or of the malecon- 


_ tents of the kingdom: it was impoilible, that two 


letters I wrote to the marechal, through zeal rather 
than complaiſance, might have involved me in the 
number of theſe conſpirators; and the rather be- 
cauſe, in alluſion to the converſation that paſted be- 
tween Biron and me, which I have formerly men- 
tioned, I told him plainly, chat there was nothing to 
hinder him from making himſelt uſeful and dear to 
the kingdom, by thoſe meaſures I had marked out to 
him: I likewiſe told him, that although I was al- 
moſt always about the king's perſon, yet I had never 
heard him expreſs any releatmcnt againit him: and 
I aiviſed Biron not to aſſert fuch a thing publicly, 
becauſe the world would not fail to believe, and re- 
port, that he only feigned to have received ſome 
diſguſt from his majeſty, becauſe his own conſcience 
reproached him with having deferved it. Thus 
what I ſaid with an intention to bring Biron back 
to his duty, was interpreted to my ditadvantage. 
HzxR 's opinion, as he has fince told me, was, 
that this accuſation of me did not take its rife either 
from Biron or any of his affociates, but from La- 
Fin alone, at the inſtigation of ſome perſons, who 
hoped by that means to accompliſh my diſgrace: 
however that may be, it made fo little impreſiton on 
the king's mind, that his majeſty, who had lately 
given me the government ot che Baſtile, and in- 
tended that the patent for it ſhould not appear in 
my name, but only in that of La Chevalerie, alt-rcd 
his opinion on this occaſton, and cauſed it to bu ex- 
poditud under mine, knowing none, he ſaid, but me, 
by whom he could expect ca be ſerved with fidelity, 
in caſe he ſhould have birds in che cage. Accord- 
ingly, Villeroi was ordered to brizg me the * a 
C 
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few days after, which was the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year. | 

I nap a long converſation with La-Fin & alone, 
in the foreſt; after which, Bellievre, Villeroi, and 
myſelf, examined, with great care, all the papers that 
contained any proofs againſt the duke of Bouillon, 
marechal Biron, and the count of Auvergne; ſuch 
as letters, memorandums, and other writings of the 
fame kind. The names of many perſons beſides 
theſe three gentlemen were mentioned in them ; but 
as it was probably with as little juſtice as my own, 
which was there likewiſe, I ſhall not, on fo ilight a 
foundation, give them a place in theſe Memoirs, 
which, to diſtruſtful perſons, might make them ſtill 
more liable to ſuſpicion than the depoſitions of La- 
Fin. After this examination we returncd to his ma- 
jeſty, and a council being held, the reſult of it was, 
to keep every thing ſecret, that Biron might not be 
warned of the meaſures that were to be taken to 
bring him to court, that he might be arreſted with 
the greater ſccurity. It was likewiſe reſolved, that 
his majeſty ſhould ſet out immediately on the jour- 
ney before mentioned. We ſhall fee in the follow - 
ing ycar what theſe meaſures produced. 

Yr is neceſſary to take ſome notice of what hap- 
pened this year in ſeveral ſtates of Europ the court 
of London was thrown into confuſton by a r bell on 
that was ſtirred up by the Spani-ris in Ireland; 
Elizabeth ſent to beſiege Kinſale, the i:rongeſt place 
that the rebels were in poſſeſſion of: the ci of Ty- 
rone, their leader, and Don A'onzo del Compo, 
who commanded the uh troops in Ireland, 


haſtened to relieve it win forces they could 
pet together, which n picccs by the lord 
iercy. Alonzo rann priſoner there, and 


Kinſale ſurrcndere::. 
V ery different hrt were raited concerning the 
deſtination of th ©-ct which was fitted out abcut 
S Ma- eu, vol, II. bock iii. p. 492, 
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this time by the king ef Spain, but nothing could 
be certainly known about it; for after it had rode 
ſome time in the MeJ:terrancan, it was attacked by 
a tempeſt, and was od to re-enter the port of 
Barcelona, which it did in a ry ſhattercd condition: 
the command of this fleet had been given th prince 
Doria. Probably it was deſigned again vortugal, 
where the true or the falſe Don Sebaſtian * . ll con- 
tinued to have a great number of partiians. Some 
ſecrets which he revealed, that it ſeemed could have 
been only known to the king of Portugal ; certain 
natural marks upon his body which he ſnewed, and 
ſome other circumſtances of the fame kind. con- 
firmed his aſſertion. However, to confeſs tn truth, 
none of theſe proofs appeared unaniwerable ; ncver- 
thelcſs, the king of Spain thought et the wiſeit wa 
to rid himſelf privately of this preten led prince: 2 
that the truth was never known, or at leaſt to a few 
perſons only, whoſe intereſt it was not to publiſh it. 
A DIET was convened at Ratutbon, with intention 
to make ſome compoſition between the popiſh and 
proteſtant religions, but this came to nothing : up- 
on the firſt queſtion propoſed, Which was concerning 
the authority of the holy (criptur's +, ſuch heat was 


® There is ſomething ſu ely very ſurpr:fin;, and uncommon in this 
perfect reſemblance of all the parts, features, and even the defects 
of the body, which, according to all the hiſtorians, was between the 
real Don Scbaftian and this man, who is { 14 to tave been a native of 
Calabria; and t is no leſs ditfi-v': t» _uefs, how he could come 
to the knowl.ige cf he circum 1:4 hs the king of Portugals lite, 
which were (> ;2.uvljar and ſec <;, e aftoniſh all the worli, The 
Portugurſe, ſtiil more deceive! through their natural aſfection fur 
the bloud of heir kings, as alſo through their Late? for Spain (this 
laſt motive might I:Kev. {fe be applied to M, de Sull:) than from any 
evidence they had, periifted in ſupportinz the claims of this im- 
poor. The Septennaire is ver: favourable to him, an. 1601, p. 21”, 
See what has been [ 4 a little higher, The Spaniards were 10 
thoroughly convinced cf their having diſcovered the cheat, when 
Ferdinand, g and duke of Tuſcany, had drlivired him up into tte 
hands of the Vicercy ot Maples, that they no longer ferupied to ex- 
poſe him as a public gazing-livcx, mounted on an af; after which 

they ſent him to the gajlevs. e Matthieu, tom. II. I. iii. p. 457. 
+ This queſtion was publicly debuted, during ferirel fitting, be- 
teen 
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raiſed among the diſputants, that an accommodation 
became impracticable. The papiſts maintained, 
that their authority was derived wholly from the 
conſent of the church, that they might add the pre- 
rogative of infallibility, to the other rights with 
which they had fo liberally, and with fo little rea- 
fon, inveſted the Pope: the proteſtants treated this 
doc une with contempt and ridicule t. 

'L HE war in Praniylvania {till continued diſad- 
vantageous to the vaivodes, Battory and Michael, 
who had revolted from the emperor ; they were de- 
feated by George Baſte, and Clauſembourg was 
taken. The duke of Mercceur ſignalized himiclf no 
Icf> at che head of the Imperial troops againſt the 
Turks || ; he took Albe-Royale 111 Hungary, a for- 
treſs eſteemed impregnable; and ziter wards drove 
away the Turks from it, who had returned to be- 
ſiege it. The archduke, Ferdinand of Auſtria, 
lets fortunate than Mercœur, was beaten before 
Caniſe 5; and the Knights of Malta took and de- 
ſtroyed the city of Paſtava in the urea, 

ConsSTANTINUPLE and the paluce of the Grand 
Signior was in no leſs commotion, through the diſ- 
content of che Janizarics, who proceeded io far as to 
ſtrangle, in the preſence of Mahomet III. himſelf, 
ſeven of the favourites of his ſeraglio, and threatened 
to depoſe him: he was a man, indeed, whote vices 


twezn the cathclic d vines cf Maximil:an duke of Bavaria, and the 
prote tant divines of Ludovio count palatine of Neubuurg, and of the 
e ectors of Saxony ant Brandenbourg; the two farſt ct thete princes 
aſhitcd at it in perſon, and were obliged to put an end to this diſpute, 
the advantage ia which, each of the parties, as is always the cafe, af- 
terwards aſcribed tv themſcives De Thou, Chron. S.picn. fer the 
year 1601, 

ft This, however, w:ll always be, in the opinion cf unprejudiced 
perſons, one amon: the fate ductrines cf Calvin, the m« & untenable, 
namely, that ſcripture is the beſt interpreter of ſcripture 3 cr, what is 
far worſe,. that its ſenſe may be dererm!:.ed by private perſons. 
is the chief ſ-urce of that mcntirous confuſion of ſects, with wuich 
thy preteaded ref: rmation was immediately over- run. 

i The duke of Mercœur, by his great exploits, acquired the repu- 
tation of one of the firſt warriors of his time. dre them, as alſo che 
other facts that are here fpcken of, in the hiſtorians, 

$ By the cbriſtians called Chat auncut, 
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rendered him unworthy of a throne; he was cruc!, 
treacherous, ſlothful, avaritious, and funk | in every 
kind of voluptuouſneſs. 
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GITATED as the minds of the people were 
by all thoſe domeſtic inſurrections we have 
ſeen in the preceding book, yet it did not hinder 
them from reſigning themſelves, this winter, to their 
accuſtomed picaſures and ſhews. By the queen's 
order, and for her amutement, a magnificent inter- 
Iude was compoſed : the arſenal was the place the 
king choſe for the rc preſentation of theſe ſhews, on 
account of the conveniency its ſpacious apartments 
atforded both for the actors and ſpectators. At the 
time that this interlude was to be played, the 
wound I had received in my mouth at the ſiege of 
Chartres happening to open again, I was not in a 
condition to give the neceſſary orders at the arſenal, 
and they had already pitched upon another place for 
its repreſentation ; but the king choſe rather to wait 
till I was cured, which retarded it eight days. 
TowaRrDs the middle of Lent, the count of 
Schomberg, grand marechal of the empire, and en- 
voy ſrom the court of Vienna, arrived at Paris, into 
which he made his entry with a train of forty or 
tifty horſe : the king ordered the ſame honours to be 
paid him that the marechal de + Bois-Dauphin had 
received at Vienna. Ihe prince, fon to the marquis 
of Brandenbourg, ſtaid likewiſe fome time at Paris. 
It was not uſual to defray the expences of perions of 
his rank, eſpecially, as it was obſerved by his majutty, 
if they did not follow the court : but the King Was 
reſolved to thew a particular reſpect to a pcinec, 


+ Urban de L. d., marguis de Sable, who dicd i 1620. 
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whoſe family, one of the moſt illuſtrious in Ger- 
many, had always profeſſed a remarkable attach- 
ment for France; and I was ordered to fend him 
every day, in his majeſty's name, preſents of the 
richeſt wines, and proviſions for his table. 
WHEN every thing was ready for the king's de- 
arture, and that his mzjeſty, in the ſeveral journeys 
he had made to Paris, had given all the ne-ceflary 
orders for fecuring peace and tranquility in that 
city, and in the 82 he was going to remove 
from, as well as thoſe through which he was to paſs, 
he left Paris on the twentieth of May, and came to 
Fontainebleau, from whence he took the road to 
Blois. The queen and all her houſhold accom- 
panied his majeſty in this journey; I likewiſe at- 
tended him, but did not ſet out till a few days after: 
the king ſent me notice of his arrival at Blois, and 
his intention of ſtaying there eight or ten days. This 
delay was no more than neceſſary for a regimen that 
was preſcribed him by his phyſicians, to cure a de- 
guxion of humours which had fallen on one of his 
legs, and for the time it laſted, as Henry wrote to 
me, might well be called the gout. Blois likewiſe 
1/45 the moſt proper city he could chuſe to diſcover 
tue ſecret practices cr marechal Biron : Henry had 
rainy perſons in this province in whom he could 
conhdc, who applied themſelves folely to the making 
thoſe diſcoveries, and almoſt every hour fent couriers 
t him with the intelligence they had procured ; by 
them tac king was informed that Biron's cabal ex- 
tended to Anjou, the higher Poitou, Xaintonge, 
Alircbaluzs, Chätelleraudois, Angoumois, Perigord, 
Limon, Marche, and Auvergne, and even took in 
tac higher wy Hg and Languedoc ; that it was 
tupported by four or five noblemen of the court, 
vw noſe names were not expreſled, for fear of advan- 
eng anything that was yet doubtful: the connexions 
with Spain, the fch-mes for ſurpriſing the frontier 
cities, ans ty oarymuinentts they n. ad, ui of to diſguſt 
the 
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the people with the preſent government (the fame 
which I have already mentioned) made up part of 
theſe advices, to which the following new informa- 
tions were added. 

Tut ſeditious, to prepoſleſs the n with un- 
favourable thoughts of his majeſty's journey to Blois, 
which was doubtleſs a fource of uneaſy apprehenſions 
to them, gave out every where that Henry had only 
undertaken it with a deiizn to chaſtiſe ſeverely thoſe 
that had reſiſted Jambev ile, d' Amours, and the other 
commiſſaries that had been ſent to exact the penn, 
in the livre, upon the rivers and other places of 
paſſage, and to ſettle it himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that, by a new regulation of the rates, it ſhould 
produce thrice as much, and to force the duty on ſalt 
to be every where received by taking poſſeſſion of 
the ſalt-pits, fur which the proprietors were to have 


no other recom. pence than ſome rents ill paid from 


the town-houl- of Paris; and Jattly, to ſtop the 
murmurs wilici it was expected the exaCling of two 
tenths would raiſe (which, they made them believe, 
Henry had obtained the pope's permiſſion to levy ) 
and the revocation of the draw-backs granted on 
the taxes of 1594, $595, and 1596, which I have 
already mentioned in the account of my journey 
into the ſeveral diſtricts. 

Favs was this good prince repreſented through- 
out his whole kingdom as a urious and implacable 
tyrant. They were never without one ſet of argu- 
ments to engage the catholic nobility in a rebellion 
againſt him, and another to ſow ſedition among (t the 
proteſtant officers and gentry : to the firit they re- 
preſented, that this treaſure and this formidable ar- 
tillery, which the king was providing, were to be 
employed in depriving them totally of their privi- 
leges, and reducing them to a ſtate of flavery ; they 
perſuaded the ſecond, that the perſecution againſt 
them was already begun, that the payment of "their 
garriſons, the funds for the preſervation of their 
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cities, the penſions of their leaders, their officers, 
and miniſters, would be leſſened this year by one 
third, and the next by two, after which there would 
be ſo much the leſs difficulty in depriving them of 
al] their fortreiles, as it was a point already agreed 
upon by the council, to exclude the proteſtants 
trom all public offices and employments, by re- 
fuſing to expedite the patents for them. 

IF the proofs againſt the perſons of the conſpira- 
tors had been as clear as thoſe of their plots, the 
king might have that inſtant given free courſe to his 
zuſtice; but, with regard to the dukes of Bouillon 


and Tremouille, for example, there was as yet leis 


eertainty of their guilt, than of marechal Biron and 
h count of Auvergne's; tor at the moſt there were 
only ſuſpicions, though thoſe indeed were very 
zirong, againſt them: the other lords of the court, 
whole names, to the number ot eight, were found in 
;he liſt, might be well ranged under a third clafs of 
perions, whoſe doubtful conduct required ſome ex- 
planation. The dukes of Bouillon and Epernon at- 
tended the king in his journey to Blois, and his ma- 
ieſty was of opinion he might be able to draw from 
themielves a proof of their real ſentiments, by atten- 
tively obſerving the air and turn of their counte- 
nance, during the recital he made them of the news 


he received : he began firſt with d' Epernon. A juſt. 


regard to truth has fo often reduced me to the necei- 
ſity of ſpeaking diſadvantageouſly of this nobleman, 
that it is with a real ſatisfaction I ſeize this oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing his innocence, and giving him 
the praiſe he deſerves. | 

D*'EPpERNowN hearing whiſpers about the court of 


intrigues and cabals, eaſily apprehended that, as it is 


uſual to judge of the preſent by the paſt, his name 
would not fail to be mentioned amongſt thoſe that 
were called enemies to the ſtate; for which reaſon 
he took the precaution to renew to his majeſty at 
Fontainebleau bis aſſurance of fidelity: theſe aſſu- 
Fances 
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ances were all the proofs he had to offer, and unfor- 
tunately Henry, who had been long prejudiced 
inſt him, did not give much credit ts them. Not- 

withſtanding this ſtep, he ſtill continued to ſuſpect 
him, and becauſe * in ſpeaking to him had 
referred to me, the king wrote to me at Paris an ac- 
count of what had paſſed between him and the duke, 
letting me know at the ſame time; that d"Epernon 
ſeemed to have an intention to make up matters 
with me, and he ordered me to make the firſt ad- 
vances to hin, to the end that, if the crime with 
which he was charged ſhould appear to be yet only 
intentional, his majeſty might not have any caufe to 
reproach himſelf with having {uffered the duke to 
raſh into actual treafon; when there needed on! y 
good advice and kind treatment to prevent him. 

1 antyeDd the king's orders, and from that m on 
_ became convinced of the duke of Perus 

nnocence: he faid the fame to the king at Bluis as ke 
had done to me, and did not deny his having heard 
of ſome commotions and fecret intrigues, but fail 
that theſe were always fo general, and ſometimes to 
full of contradiction, that he could not imagin⸗ 2 m 
any credit was to be given to them ; that th-f ho 
were ſaid to be the authors or faveurers of the le piots 
having never given him the leaſt i.:timation of them, 
he had treated as a fiction, a projett which appro 
to him wholly extravagant, the preſent ſituation or 
affairs rendering the exccution of it abſolutely imno!- 
fible ; but whether real or not, he offered the king 
to continue about his perſon, as 2 ſecurity for his 
own fidelity, during fix months ; and if thæt time 
was not ſufficient, he ſwore to him that he would 
not quit him till his ſuſpicions were entirely eraſed. 
The king could have no objection to fo creafonable 
a propoſition, and began, as well as I, to believe 
that the duke of Epernon was guiltleſs. 

THE duke of Bouillon diſcovered far leſt ſincerity: 
cn the firſt mention his majeſty made of the plot to 
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him, he treated it as a calumny invented by ſpies 
and informers, againſt the nobility of the kingdom, 
to exaggerate their own ſervices, and appear at leaſt 
to gain the money that was given them to exerciſe 
this employment : to this reproach, which tacitly at- 
tacked his majeſty, he added an application of a paſ- 
lage in the New Teſtament, © It is impoſlible but 
that offences will come, but woe unto him thro” 
*< whom they come, a paſlage, which, if taken in 
its true fenſe, might have been with more juſtice ap- 
plied to Bouillon and his adherents. Bouillon did 
not ſtep here; he added, that it was true he was told, 
that the catholics, as well as the proteſtants, com- 
plaincd of their being oppreſſed with impoſts, and 
that in proportion as the king's riches and happincſs 
increaſed, they became poor and miſerable ; that, 
de ſides theſe general complaints, he had, in a ccr- 
tain place, heard proteſtants ſay, that ſooner or 
Liter it would be their deſtiny to be looked upon as 
the plague and nuſance of the ſtate; that both they 
ard their children would be kated, perſecuted, and 
proſcribed ; that they would be excluded from all 
honours and employments, and that the kingdom 
would never be quiet till they were totally extir- 
Pated : he added, that the more credit was given to 
tiieſe reports, becauſe that perſons of the greateſt 
abilities in the * not being admitted to the 
council, nor conſulted on affairs relating either to 
the difference of religions, or to the new impoſts 
that were eſtabliſhed, they could not inform the 
people of the true motive of thoſe reſolutions that 
were taken there, nor could the people attribute 
them to any thing but a deſign to enſlave them. 


Ir was ſufficiently plain that the duke of Bouillon, 


by talking in this manner, ſought to inſinuate to the 
king, that all theſe reports of a rebellion had no other 
foundation than the cries of the people oppreſſed with 
a multitude of taxes; and that this ſeeming ditcon- 
tent was put on to conceal from his majeſty = real 
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ſentiments : but the inſolence and the ſeverity of his 
expreſſions ſhewed plainly enough that he could not 
reſiſt this opportunity of diſcharging ſome part of his 
malice; he even added, with the tame tubtilty and 
with equal chagrin, that they had endeavoured to 
perſuade himſelf, that his majeſty intended to abo- 
liſh the privileges of the viſcounty of 'Furcnne, and 
to purchaſe the rights and claims of the houſe of 
Mark upon Sedan; but to this, as well as to every 
thing elſe, he had only replied, that he was per- 
ſuaded the king would never act in tuch a manner, 
en account of the ſervices he had at all times v0. 
ceived from the proteitant body; he finithed by 
proteſting to his majeſty, that, although all that 
had been told him concerning the fell. vous ank 
traiterous attempts ji the kingdom ſhouly be ws tre 
as he believed them falle, yet it ſhould never letie 1 
his duty and fidelity. 

Tart king, difiembling to the duke of Poul. 
the opinion he conceived of him from this dite on:; 
made him a propmal of the faine nature with thut 
which the duke of Epcrnon had of kimfelf i frail 7 
made, and which he expected would throw hen 
into great confuſion: he told the duke, that lic was 
ſatisfied with this aſſurance, and that he would no 
longer preſerve any remainder of Ciſtruft of him, pro- 
vided he would give the ſame fatisfacticn that Eper- 
non had offered, which was not to remove from the 
court while this affair continued in agitetion, and 
that he might de pend upon it he would ror keep him 
about his perſon without communicating to hum ail 
his defigns, and calling him to his councils, as be 
ſeemed to defire, that he might be himſelf a witnets 
of his ſolicitude to relieve the people, and be able 
to give both proteſtants and catholics an inconteſta- 
ble proof of the purity of his intentions. Bouillon 
preſerved an uncommon preſence of mind under this 
blow; he broke out into an exclamation of joy and 
ſurpriſe at the ſentiments his majeſty diſcovered for 
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him ; and as to the propoſal he made him, he told 
hith that he would go and put himſelf into a condi- 
tion to ſatisfy it, not for fix months only, but for 
his whole life, if neceſſary, by taking a journey 
throughout all his eſtates, that nothing might at- 
terwards interrupt the long ſtay he intended to make 
at court. In this manner, by appearing to do all 
that his majeſty required, he reſerved, nevertheleſs, 
the power of doing only what he pleaſed himſelt, 
and of making a plaufible excuſe for the ſudden 
depzrture he was meditating. 

HENRY, comprehenc ing his deſign, reſolved tocall 
a ſ:crct council to deliverate upon the meaſures that 
were neceſſary to be taken in this conjuncture. The 
count of Soiffons, the chancellor, Villeroi, Maiſſe, 
and myſelf, were all that were preſent at this coun- 
ci! : all other affairs were poſtponed till t Deſcures 
was heard, who had been fent by his majeſty to in- 
vite marechal Biron to court, and whoſe report was 
ſuch that it was unanimouſly reſolved to arreſt this 
marechal and the count of Auvergne, as ſoon as 
they arrived. The king aſterwards demanded if it 
would not be proper to do the like by the dukes of 
Bouillon and Epernon, before they left the court. Al- 
moſt all the counſe!lors were of this opinion, and the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt them qualified it noother- 
wiſe, than by ſaying that Biron was the only one to 
whom mercy might be afterwards extended, becauſe 
that acting nothing by himſelf he would be eaſily re- 
duced to reaſon, when he was ſeparated from thoſe 
who hurried him on to his ruin. I took particular 
notice of this advice upon account of its ſingularity : 
mine, however, was directly oppoſite : I could not 
approve of the arreſting of Epernon, or even of Bouil- 
lon: if, in ſuch caſes, ſuſpicions were to ſerve for 
proofs, it was likewiſe neceſſary, I faid, to arreſt all 
whom La-Fin had accuſed, and myſelf the firſt ; that, 


in caſe they ſhould afterwards be found innocent, 


+ Peter Fougeu, lord of Deſcures. 
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they would, by this precipitate action, Joſe an op- 
portunity of ſeizing Biron and Auvergne, whole 
treaſons were manifeft, ſince it would be impoſſible 
to arreſt them all at the ſame time, and-their flight 
would put it out of our power to prove ay thin 
y”z_ the priſoners. The arreſting of Bouillon — 

pernon, I added, would have this farther ill con- 
ſequence, that, whether guilty or innocent, his ma- 
jelly could not diſpenſe with himſelf from treating 
them as traitors, through a juſt fear of what their 
reſentment only of ſuch public outrage might induce 
them to act againſt him. The king yielded to this 
advice, and the council broke up, it being already 
dinner-time. His majeſty, being defirous of confer- 
ring with me alone upon what had been debated in 
the council, bid me ſnatch a ſoldier's dinner, and 
come back to him before the court filled again. 

Wurd I went down into the hall, where I was 
waited for by a crowd of people who attach them- 
ſelves to men in power, I ſaw the duke of Epernon 
advancing to meet me, who, with the fame air of 
conſcious innocence which I had before obterved in 
him, told me, that ſuch long and ſecret councils 
alarmed a great many perſons, but he was not of the 
number, becauſe he had nothing to reproach him- 
ſelf with. I replied, that he had then nothing to 
fear, the king being more diſpoſed to pardon the 
guilty, who confeſſed their crimes, than to puniſh 
the innocent on ſuſpicions only. I perceive,” ' 
added I, “many people who are leaving the court, 
*© but thaſe whole conſciences are clear need not 
have recourſe to that expedient.” * I am one 
of theſe,” added Epernon, © and I am reſolved 
not to leave the court while theſe diſcontents con- 
*© tinue.” © You cannot do better, monſeigneur, 
replied I ; „and I promiſe you, that, on this occa- 
{© fron, you ſhall not loſe the merit of having taken 
* fo good a refolation.” 

W atv I came home, I ordered my maitre d'hotcl 
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not to furniſh my table as uſual, but to ſerve me up 
any thing that was ready. Nicolas “ came in juſt as 
I was fitting down to table: Come waſh imme- 
« diately, faid I, without telling him of the or- 
ders I had juft given, and take your place.” He 
was greatly aſtoniſhed to hear me, after I had drank 
two glaſſes, and eaten a haity morſel, aſk for the 
fruit, and, at the ſame time order my horſe to be 
got ready: he who loved good cheer as well as 
mirth, was not pleafed at this order. Pardieu, 
« monſieur, faid he, I am not ſurpriſed that 
you paſs for one of the wiſeſt noblemen in France; 
I don't know any one who can drink three glaſſes 
« during the whole time you are at dinner.” 
„Well, well, monſieur Nicolas,” replied I, do 
„you make an end of your dinner, as for me I 
% have buſineſs that calls me clſewhere.” 

I RELATED to his majeſty what d'Epernon had 
ſaid to me a little time before. The king agreed 
with me that d*'Epernon had no inducement to en- 

ge in an affair that was carried on by perſons, 
whoſe religion and difpoſition were different from 
his, by which likewiſe, while he had no advantages 
to hope for, he ran the hazard of being ſtript of his 
eftates and employments. D*Epernon had judgment 
enough to know that the ſcheme of theſe rebels was 
likely to be a fatal one. Not,” ſaid the king, 
that probably in his heart he is not glad of theſe 
*< diſorders, that he may become more neceſſary to 
me; but he knows by experience, ſuch deſigns 
are often blaſted.” His majeſty charged me to 
make another effort to prevail upon the dukes of 
Bouillon and Tremouille to ſtay at court, but to 


Simon Nicolas was the king's ſecretary, “a poet, a facetious 
„% man, and an cld offender, ſays the journal of Henry the IVth. 
„ believing in God only for intereſt, and, for this reaſon, he became 
« the more acceptable to company, according to the corrupt manners 
4% of thuſe wrefched times. He died two years after, in the 7oth 


« year cf his age, in bis laſt illneſs exprefling himſelf with infa- 


„mers impi-ty.“ 
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wait till he went to Poitiers, becauſe he might then 
receive intelligence that would determine him. I 
uſed my utmoſt endeavours for this purpoſe, in the 
preſence of meſſieurs de La Noue, de Conſtant, 
d'Aubigne, and de Preaux, but all were ineffectual. 

Dun ms their majeſty's ſtay at Blois, an affair of 
a very different nature was in agitation at court, 
which I am under ſome perplexity in relating, for 
it made too much noiſe to be paſſed over in ſilence; 
yet I am not at liberty to enter into an explanation 
of it here, left I ſhould betray the ſecret confided 
to me only by the king and queen, whom it perſo- 
nally concerned; the medium therefore which I ſhall 
obſerve, is to recount only ſo much of it as got air, 
and came to the knowledge of the courtiers. 

I'r was” reported that the king and queen had 
ſome difference together, which was confirmed by 
the king's ſending Armagnac“ for me ſo early in 
the morning, that he was ſtill in bed, as well as 
the queen, and contrary to their uſual cuſtom, each 
in their ſeveral apartments. It was obſerved that I 
had been ſeveral timcs backwards and forwards be- 
tween them, and I had been ſeen kneeling three or 
four times before the king and queen, as if 1 was en- 
deavouring to obtain ſome great favour of them. As 
nothing in ſueh caſes eſcapes the inquiſitive courtiers, 
each formed particular conjectures upon theſe cir- 
cumſtances, as alio that with the names of the kin 
and queen, they heard thoſe of the duke and ducheis 
of Florence and Mantua, Virgil, Urſin, Don John, 
Bellegarde, Traincl, Vinti, Joannini, Conchini, 
Leonora, Gondy, Catherine Selvage, and the mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil ; other perſons, they faid, were 
hinted at, under the covert name of the colour of 
tan. They endeavoured to diſcover ſomething by 
my wife, having learned that Conchini, who had 
often buſineſs with her, and who publicly paid her 


® Firſt gentleman of the bed=chamber to the king. 
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the ſame reſpect as a ſervant to his miſtreſs, and often 
addreſſed her by that title, had been ſeveral times 
fent by the queen to bring her, and that ſhe paſſed 
many whole afternoons ſhut up with her majeſty in 
ber cloſet, when ſhe was alone, or when only Le- 
onora was with her. 

Bur that which afforded moſt matter for diſcourſe, 
was that, at the time when theſe diſputes ran higheſt, 
La Varenne came one morning to acquaint me, 
that the king waited for me in the new gallery which 
he had lately cauſed to be built at Blois, over thoſe 
that were the length of the garden below : it is that 
in which there is the odd repreſentation of a hind 
with a ſtag's horns. It was obſerved, that his ma- 
jeſty ordered two Swiſs, who underſtood not a word 
of French, to be placed centinels at the end of this 
gallery which was not yet cloſed up; and that du- 
ring two hours and more which we continued toge- 
ther, we ſeemed to talk with great earnefineſs and ac- 
tion. They might, notwithſtanding thediftance, hear 
ſome of our words, from which they could draw no 
lights ; but it was not the ſame with thoſe which his 
majeſty ſpoke when he went out; theſe they under- 
Rood and carefully remembered. No more need 
be ſaid of it. I will regulate my whole conduct 
«© by your advice, faid the king, that I may be no 
longer reproached with obſtinately following my 
<< own will; but remember, that we may probably 
*< both repent it one day, ſor you cannot but be af- 
« fected with any misfortunes that happen to me. 
«« I know the diſpoſition of thoſe perſons who fo- 
*© ment our differences, they will be the cauſe of 
great uneaſineſs to the ſtate : gentleneſs and in- 
os 1 are laudable qualities, I confeſs; but 
«© you cannot deny alſo, that their extremes are 
« dangerous.” It was not difficult for them like- 
wiſe to diſtinguiſh the latter part of my reply to the 
king: „It was indeed, a part of — "4 
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« him, to foreſee and to prevent bad accidents, but 
it was equally nece to avoid haſtening them 
<< by uſeleſs precautions.” On this they founded 
their ſuſpicion, that the king had a deſign to proceed 
to ſome violent meaſures againſt certain perſons of 
the queen's + houſhold, and who were moſt in her 
confidence. 

From Blois the king came to Poitiers ; he after- 
wards ſhewed himſelf in the Limoſin and Guienne : 
his preſence produced every where ſo good an cit ct, 
that he found no oppoſition to his will, not even tv 
the eſtabliſhment of the penny in the livre : he 
might have afterwards continued this impoſt, and 
the collecting of it would have met with no diffi- 
culty ; but, ſatisfied with the ſubmiſſion of his peo- 
ple, he took that opportunity to change it into a 
ſmall ſubſidy, and afterwards to ſuppreis it entirely. 
The edict of revocation expreſſed, that his — 
was wholly induced to it by the obedience of his 
ſubjefts. Henry, pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his 
journey &, returned again to Fontainebleau, whi- 
ther he was ſoon followed by marechal Biron. 

Tat conſternation his party was thrown into by 


+ This is ſpeaking very plainly ; and as the other Memoirs of that 
time all agree with this notion, it can ſcarce be doubted, that Henry 
had not only taken a reſolution to clear the court of theſe informere, 
who exaſperated the queen's mind againft him, but likeife te make 
.this princeſs ſenſible of her indiſcretion, by forbearing to ſce her, and 
obliging her to live at a diſtance from him in one cf his palaces, and 
perhaps by ſending her back to Florence, We may tee, in the Hiſtury 
of the Mother and Son, tom. i. p. 9. that this prince had threatened 
her both with the one and the other. It is probable that M. de Roſuy 


thought this laſt courſe rather too violent, 2s, in fact, it was, all cir- 


cumſtances confidered. 

1 La ennaire ſays, that M. de Roſny was ſent for this purpoſe 
by his majeſty to Rochelle; and that he was commiſſioned by the 
Rochellers to make remonſtrances to the king, for ſuppreſſing the 
pancarte or tariff of this impoſt. 

$ During this journey to Poitiers, ſays La Septennaire, which 
laſted near two months, the court ſeemed melancholy, the king pen- 
ſive 3 no councils, no judicial proceedings were held, excep* at Blois; 
all which was owing to the public and private diſquicts of Henry, of 
which mention has already been mate. 
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the king's journey, convinced him that his affairs 


were not ſo far advanced as he had been willing to 
believe; this made him take a refolution to go to 
court, which ſeveral other motives contributed to 
confirm. His treaty with Spain and Savoy was not 
yet upon ſuch a footing, as cold give him hopes of 
having an immediate ſupply of what troops and mo- 
ney he had occaſion for. Too glaring an oppoſi- 
tion of the king's will might raiſe ſuſpicions of his 
treaſonable practices, which hitherto he imagined 
had eſcaped notice; nor was it unlikely, as the ba- 
ron de Lux, his friend and confidant, repreſented to 
him, that the king, upon his repeated refuſals to 
appear before him, would march directly to him 
with an army, as to a declared rebel; which would 
be a fatal ſtroke to the marechal, who was neither 
in a condition to defend himfelf, nor to retire into 
any of his fortreſſes, which were unprovided with 
ammunition of every kind, particularly of artillery. 
I Hap prepared Biroa for this ſtroke, by the pre- 
cautions I took ſome months before: I repreſented to 
him, that it was neceſſary all the pieces of cannon in 
the fortified places in Burgundy ſhould be caft over 
again, and the powder new beat. The attention 
with which I applied myſelf to all the duties of my 
employment, as grand maſter, was alone ſufficient 
to have made this propoſal paſs unſuſpected ; but 
that I might not give the leaſt umbrage by it to the 
marechal, I was the firſt to offer him to ſupply the 
deficiencies, by furniſhing him with plenty of every 
thing that was neceſſary from the arſenal of Lyons, 
which I had lately filled with great care. I conſent- 
ed that Biron ſhould diipatch tome of his foldiers to 
Lyons, to eſcort the boats that were to be loaded 
with the pieces of cannon | was to ſend him, and 


that he ſhould r : ther: before he ſent away 
thoſe he alrcadup -.: was ignorant that I had 
taken ſuch mi chere, that the boats 
from Lyo::.5, , e y the daone very flowly, 
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were ſtopped by the way, till thoſe that came from 
Burgundy had got beyond the places under his ju- 
riſdiction ; and when both were in my power, my 
boats proceeded no farther. 

Bino did not perceive the artifice I had made 
uſe of till it was out of his power to prevent it : he 
diſcovered fo violent a rage again me, and boaſted 
ſo publicly that he wouid poignard me, that the king 
wrote to me never to go out without a good guard. 
I had likewiſe, as if without deſign, d the light 
horſe upon the paſſage of the Loin. But all this, 
which Biron probably believed to be done only to 
mortify him, could not open his eyes: De Lux and 
hedrew noother inference from the impoſſibility they 
were now under of defending themſelves, but that 
it was neceflary they ſhould receive the king, till by 
foreign affiftance they had provided for their ſecurity. 
Deſcures and Jeannin acted in ſuch a manner with 
them, as to increaſe this confidence; and La-Fin had 
not only given Biron ® the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that 
he had not betrayed him, but likewiſe, that he had 
ſought for an interview with the king with no other 
view than to ſound him, and that he had found him 
very far from gueſling the truth. This he again 
confirmed to him at Fontainebleau, where, as he 
paſſed him, he faid theſe words; Courage, my 
maſter, and ſpeak boldly.” The council had like- 
wiſe ſo carefully kept the ſecret, that the court was 
wholly unacquainted with what was deſigned againſt 
Biron; d' Epernon hearing of his arrival at Fontaine- 
bleau, fent him ſuch offers of ſervice as are uſual 
amongſt perſons of high rank $; in which, after 

® The marechal de Biron imagined that he had ſeen the treaty 
that was made with Spain fiung into the fire; but La Fin deceived 
him, by burning, inftead of it, a piece of waſte-paper. 

The duke d'Epernon did not deny, that upon this occaſion he 
had performed all the offices of a friend to marechal de Bir n: 
nen beconver'ed with him upon this affair, ſays the hiſtorian of 
© his life, he did not do it in ambiguous terms, as others did, but 
«« with great openneſs and finc: rity: He acquainted him with La- 
„ Fin's treachery, and ſhewed him all the proofs of it, nn 

im 
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what had paſſed at Blois, he was guilty of im- 
prudence, as he has ſince confeſſed himſelf. 2 
Jab taken a tour to Moret when Biron arri ved — 
at court; the king ſent me notice of it in the follow- litt 
ing billet: My friend, our man is come: he aſſects _ 
great modeſty and reſerve; haſte hither ſpeedily, aft 
that you may adviſe us what is to be done: Adieu, 7 
„ my dear friend.” I returned immediately, and hin 
found the king walking before the pavillion where _ 
I was lodged, with Praflin t, whom he left to come hos 
to me. took my hand, and continuing his — 
« him to throw himſelf upon the king's mercy. This clears the = 
« duke d Epernon. Du Pleſſis-Bauſſonniere, a gentleman of ho- wa 
« nour, and very much attached to the duke (it is the fame whom hit 
* he ſent to meet the marechal) was the per.on employed to uſe all tat 
« ſorts of arguments to prevail with him to aſk the king's pardon : 
„ hencg this geatleman, aſſured of his own, and his patron's inno- aft 
© cence, could never be induced to retire into a fore:gn country, af- ſol 


« ter that the king, who was not ignorant of this ſtep, had cauſed the 
© marechal de Biron to be arreſted; in which he did the duke 
« d Epernon a conſiderable ſervice. And he afterwards gave him a 
« ſecond piece of advice, which proved very ſucceſsful, and that was, 
6“ to confeſs freely to his majeſty all his proceedings with the mare- 


„% chal Biion, with what views and intentions he had treated with c Gt 
« him.“ The ſame hiftorian, in this account, throws in ſome to 
hints, which diſcover the very bottom of the duke d'Epernon's ſ:nii- „ ur 
ments, and which at the ſame time ſerve to ſhew his character: N ſa 
The duke d' Epernon, ſays he, and Biron, having gone together to . | 
«© the Louvre to pay their compliments after dinner, his majeſty be- | | 
jag told beforehand of their coming, placed himſelf at a window, : ſay 
«© to obſerve, through the glaſs, their motions and countenance, | 40 
« A friend of the duke d' Epernon, who was about the king, gave | A « 
cc him notice of this, that he might regulate his bchaviour accord- de 
« ingly. But he acted quite contrary to what he was adviſed; and va 
«© being more and more confirmed in the teſtimony he received from EX 
* his conſcience of his innocence, and filled with a juſt and high in- | ch 
« gignation to ſee his fidelity ſuſpected, he walked on with an up- ” 
5 right countenance, and his eyes directed toward: the window where di 
© he knew the king leaned, This bis majeſty took particular notice of, w 
« and made thoſe about him do ſo too. The king afterwards made in 
© match at tennis, in which the count de Soiſſons, with the king, iD 
« played againſt the duke d'Epernon and the marechal.” It is at | T 
this match that the hiſtorians of that time make the duke utter a good 40 
ſaving, telling the marechal, that he played wel, ot choſe his ſide | ſu 
« badly.” Hiſt. de la vie du duc d'Epernon. au. 1002. p. 205. | ol 
+ Charles de Choiſeul, marquis de Praſlin, captain of the firſt com- 04 


pany of guards, died a marechal cf France in the year 1626. 
walk, 
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walk, told me, that he had in vain endeavoured, by 
every method he could think of, to extort from Bi- 
ron + a confeſſion of his crime, although he was ſo 
little capable of concealing his thoughts, that he 
read them plainly in his countenance. His majeſty 
afterwards laid open to me his moſt fecret ſenti- 
ments with regard to the marechal ; he ſtill felt for 
him all his former tenderneſs, and beheld him not 
with reſentment, but compaſſion : ardently he 
wiſhed, that I would ſuggeſt to him the means by 
which, without incurring any danger, he might 
avoid treating him as a ſtate criminal : but this was 
not eaſy to be done, conſidering the diſpoſition Biron 
was known to be of ; if it was dangerous to ſuffer 
him to eſcape, when he ſhewed no ſigns of repen- 
tance, it was no leſs fo to releaſe him upon his word, 
after letting him know that he had proots of his trea- 
ſon. 

Tux king once more reſumed a reſolution ſug- 
geſted to him by the natural ſweetneſs of his temper, 
which was, to endeavour to reſtore the marechal to 
a right way of thinking; but as he had not been able 
to ſucceed in this attempt himſelf, he ordered me to 
undertake it, and promiſed me to avow all I ſhould 
ſay to Biron to engage his ſubmiſſion, provided that 

+ The king, wearied out with his obſtinacy, ſuddenly left him, 
ſaying, as he went away, Well, I muſt learn the truth elſewhert: 
Adieu, baron de Biron.”” Theſe words were like lLgbtming before 
a clap of thunder, that ſtruck him to the ground: the King thereby 
degrading him from thoſe many high dignitics to which he had ad- 
vanced him. The ſame day, after ſupper, the count de Sniffons alſo 
exhorted him, in the king's name, to own the truth to him; and con- 
cluded his remonſtrance with this ſentence of the wiſe man, „Tne 
„anger of kings is the forerunner of death.” Peref, ibid. After 
dinner, ſays le Septennaire, he came to wait on the king, who was 
walking in his grand hall, « here his majeſty, ſhewing him his ſtatue 
in relievo, triumphing over the vanquiſhes, ſays to him, Well cou- 
«+ fin, if the king of Spain had ſeen me thus, what would he ſay *** 
To which he lightly made anſwer, ** Sir, he would tear you but 
« Ile,” Al the lords that we'e preſent took notice of this pre- 
ſumptuc-us anſwer, and the king looking ſternly at him, Bircn, «10 
obſerved it, explained his meaning, by adding, © I mean, Sir, that 
& ſtatue, but not this perſous”* ; 

I gave 


| 
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I gave him no hint of what La-Fin had ſaid, to pre- 
vent the deſign of arreſting him, to which he muſt 
have recourſe if the marechal perſiſted in his obſti- 
nacy. If he opens himſelf freely to you, ſaid 
the king, upon the confidence you muſt endea- 
** your to inſpire him with of my favourable inten- 
tions towards him, aſſure him, that he may come 
to me without fear, and confeſs all; and if he 
*< diſguiſes no part of the truth, I promiſe you, 
** upon my royal word, I will pardon him chear- 
fully.“ 

I wenT to the caſtle to ſee the marcchal, who 
was in his majeſty's chamber, talking to La-Curee 
at the head of the bed. I had a ſufficient number 
of attendants with me: and the marechal, ſeeing his 
people make way at my approach. advanced to ſa- 
lute me, but did it very coldly. I thought I ought 
to begin, by endeavouring to ſoften the reſentment 
I knew he entertained againſt me: How is this 
« monheur, faid I, 2 him, you ſalute me 
*< with the gravity of a ſenator, contrary to your uſual 
«© cuſtom ; you muſt not be thus reſerved, embrace 
me a ſecond time, and let us talk freely.” When 
we were ſeated, and out of the hearing of any per- 
fon in the room, Well, monſieur, faid I, in an 
obliging tone, what a ſtrange man are you! 
have you yet paid your reſpects to the king? 
how were you received by him? what has he ſaid 
to you ? you know his diſpoſition is frank and 
open, he likes others to be ſincere with him; I 
am told you behaved in a very reſerved manner 
* to him, which was far from being ſeaſonable, 
* nor did it ſuit with either his temper or yours: 1 
* am your kinſman, your friend, and your ſervant, 
© take my counſel, and you will find it will be uſe- 
ful to you; tell me freely what you have upon 
<< your heart, and depend upon it I will procure you 
& ſatisfaction; be not apprehenſive that will deceive 
** you.” To all hie Bien contented himfelf with 


reply - 
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replying in a cold and indifferent manner, I 
have waited on the king with all the reverence 
and reſpect that I owe him; I have anſwered all 
* his queſtions, which were only on general mat- 
<< ters; nor had I any thing more to ſay to him.” 
Ah!] monſieur, replied I, it is not thus that you 
os _ to act with the king; you know the good- 
« neſs of his heart, open yours to him, and declare 
freely to him, or to me, if you had rather it ſhould 
«© be fo, all your grievances ; and I promiſe that, 
before night you ſhall be ſatisfied with each other.” 
% I have nothing more to ſay either to the — 
or to you than what I have already ſaid, return 
the marechal ; but, if his majeſty entertains any 
«© ſuſpicion of me, or thinks I have given him any 
<< cauſe of complaint againſt me, let him or you ac- 
“ quaint me with the occaſion of theſe ſutpicions 
and diſguſts, and I will give you ſatisfaction.” 
The king,” faid I, in my eagerneſs to fave him, 
“is offended at your coldneſs; for as to other par- 
e ticulars, added I immediately, he is quite igno- 
rant; but let your conſcience be your judge, and 
<< act in the ſame manner as if you knew we were 
informed of your moſt ſecret actions, nay even 
«© your words and thoughts; for | proteſt to you, 
«© upon my honour, this is the moſt certain way to 
obtain whatever you can deſire from the king. 
The method I recommend to you I always follow 
myſelf : if it ever happens that I commit any little 
fault, I acknowledge and exaggerate it to the 
« king, who then grants me all I with : if you will 
© believe me and take my counſel, dear marechal, 
<< purſued I, you and I ſhall govern the court, and 
de at the head of affairs.“ I am willing to be- 
<* lieve you,” replied Biron with the fame coldneſs, 
but J have nothing to accuſe myſelf of; I feel my 


„ confcience perfectly at eaſe, ſince the confeſſion 
«© I made the king at Lyune.” Although I had 


probably ſaid but too much already, yet I could 
not 
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not hinder myſelf from making him ſtill ſeveral 
other inſtances, which he received no better, and 
ſoon after withdrew to his on lodgings. 

Tre king entering that moment, I repeated to 
him all that I had ſaid to Biron, and his anſwers. 
*© You have gone rather too far, faid this prince to 
me, and have faid enough to create ſome ſuſpicion 
in him, and even to induce him to fly. Go into 
that gallery,” added his majeſty, after reflecting 

e moments upon the blindneſs and obſtinacy with 
which the marechal hurried cn to his ruin, “and 
wait for me there; I would talk to my wife and 
* you alone.” Accordingly he returned a ſhort 
time afterwards with the queen, and ſhutting the 
door of the gallery, he told us, that the double obli- 
gation he was under, as a king and father, to watch 
over the ſafety and happineſs of the ſtate, leaving 
him no other part to take but that of arreſting marc- 
chal Biron and the count d*Auvergne, all that now 
remained was to conſider how to do it ſecurely . 
His majeſty was of opinion, that we ſhould wait till 
the marechal and the count were retired each to his 
reſpective lodging, and that then ſoldiers ſhould be 
ſent to inveſt them. I propoſed that they ſhould be 


+ It weuld not have been done, if tie marechal de Biron had ta- 
ken advantage of the notice that was given him. A certain perſon 
put a letter into his hand, as he was going to wait on the king after 
{upper, in the name of the counteſs de Rouſſy his ſiſter; and, as he 
inquired what news, upon finding that the bearer made no anſwer, 
he doubred ſomething elſe was the matter; ard, aſter opening the 
letter, he found notice given him that, if he did not make his re- 
treat in tivo hours, he would be arreſted, and dirt ctly thewed it to orfe 
of his friends called De Carbonnieres, who ſaid to him, Then, adieu, 
fir, I wiſh I had a poignard in my breaſt, provided you were now fate 
in Burgundy. To this he made anſwer, Suppoſe I were there, and 
that I were to have four in mire, upon receiving the king's orders, 
would immediately come hither. Notwithitanding this, he went 
into the king's chamber, where he played at primero with tue 
queen, and in the midſt of his game, the fieur de Merge, a gentleman 
of Burgundy, was obſerved to whiſper ſomewhat in his ear, which 
the marechal act regarding, the count d'Auvergne came alſo, and 
twice touched him oa tle tide, telling him, it is not ſafe for us tobe 
here, Sept. ibid, | 
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in the king's cloſet till the night was far advanced; 
and that, after the greater part of the courtiers, 
weary of waiting for bis majeſty's retiring, ſhould 
be withdrawn, they ſhould then be ſeized as they 
went out of the king's apartment. ** I do not ſee how 
this can be done, replicd Henry, without having 
my chamber and claſet filled with blood; for 
„they will not fail to draw their ſwords, and de- 
«© fend themſelves. If this thould happen, I had 
rather it were in their apartment than mine.” I 
thought it of moſt conſequence, upon this occaſi-n, 
to avoid, as much as poſſible, all noiſe and contu- 
fon ; but the king continuing firm in his firſt pro- 
poſal, took leave of me, bidding me go home to 
ſupper, ** and at nine o'clock, ſaid he, let your 
«© horſes be prepared, and you and all your pcople 
© be booted, ready to mount and ſet out when 1 

«© {end for you. * | 
I wiITHDREW to my pavillion, where, after giv- 
ing orders conformable to thoſe I had received from 
his majeſty, I went into my cloſet, from whence I 
could fee all that paſſed about Biron's apartment, 
which was in the pavillion oppoſite to mine. I 
read and walked about alternately, without neglect- 
ing to obſerve what was doing on that fide where I 
expected ſoon to fee the attack begun, and to re- 
ccive new orders from the king. The clock ſtruck 
nine, ten, and eleven, yet nothing was done ; at 
length midnight came, yet all was quiet: I am afraid, 
ſaid I, returning into my chamber, where all my 
domeſtics waited for the ſcene that was preparing, 
ſome at play, ſome in conveffation, and others 
aſleep, I am afraid, faid I, that they have not taken 
their meaſures right, and have ſuffered the birds, 
which with fo little difficulty they might have 
taken, to eſcape, and which will not be eaſily en- 
trapped again. 1 then ordered them to ſaddle my 
hortes, and pack up my byzgage, while I went into 
my clotet, and wrote a few words. 
; CON=- 
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I coxnTINUED there half an hour, after which 1 
heard a noiſe at the door of my pavillion next the 
garden, and a voice that cried, ** Monſieur, the king 
© ſends for you.” I looked out at the window, 
and knew the 122 to be La Varenne, who went 
on ſaying, Monſieur, come immediately, the 
king wants to ſpeak with you, and to ſend you 
to Paris, to give the neceſſary orders there, for 
« mciſicurs de Biron and d' Auvergne are made pri- 
„ ſoners. And where were they taken, ſaid 1.“ 
In the king's cloſet,” he replied. God be 
<< praiſed, ſaid I, that the king has followed that ad- 
« vice.” | ran directly to his majeſty's apartment. 
«« Our men are ſeized, ſaid he to me, mount your 
« horſe, and $9 and prepare their lodgings in the 
«« Baſtile; I ſhall ſend them in a boat to the gate of 
© the arſcnal next the river: make them land there, 
that they may not be ſcen, and carry them with- 
«© out any noiſe through the midſt of your courts 
«© and gardens. When you have made proper diſ- 
<< poſitions in the arſenal for their reception, if you 
can before they arrive, which they will do ſoon 
after you, go to the parliament and the town- 
<< houſe, and declare there what has happened; tell 
them that, at my arrival, they ſhall know the rea- 
<< ſons for this proceeding, which they will find to 
de juſt.” All theſe orders were happily and ex- 
actly executed. At the very moment the priſoners 

+ Vitry arreſted the marechal de Biron as he came out of the king's 
antichamber. © Sir, ſays he to him, the king has commanded me 
to give him an account of your perſon : deliver me your ſword.” 
* You but jeſt,” replies iron to him. © Sir, rcjoins Viiry, the 
« king has fo commande. me. Pray, fays the marechal again, 
e jet me ſpeak to the king.” © No, Sir, returns Vitry, the king is 
« retired to reſt.” Praſlin waited at the ſame time for the count 
4 Auvergne at the gate of the caftle, to whom, as he came out, he 
ſaid, „ Yew are the king's priſoner.” © What I, I, returned the 
« count d' Auvergne much ſurpriſed.” es you, Sir, ſays Praſlin 
4 to him. I arreſt you in the king's name: deliver me your ſword.”? 
4 Here, take it, replies the count, it has never killed any but wild 
44 boars: if you bad acquainted me ſooner of this, I would have 
& been in bed and atleep two hours ago. | 
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landed at the arſenal, my wife was brought to bed 
of that daughter of mine who bore the title of ma- 
demoiſelle de Sully. 

I Gave the care of the priſoners to the ſoldiers of 
the king's guards joined to my own, and poſted them 
in ſuch a manner that they might be ſaid to be guards 
upon each other. I likewiſe placed a guard upon 
the baſtion oppoſite to the windows in the priſoners 
apartment, and another upon the terrace of the 
tower; ſo that, as I wrote to the king, it was im- 
poſſible they ſhould eſcape, unleſs by the interpoſi- 
tion of angels. The repeated advices I received 
from his majeſty obliged me to take all theſe precau- 
tions. A few days after tlie detention of the priſo- 
ners, the king wrote to me that he was informed, 
there was a ſcheme laid to procure their eſcape, or- 
dering me to watch them carefully, for that I ihoull 
anſwer for them. I conſented to this condition, re- 
lying on the fidelity of my foldiers, who, to make an 
eſcape practicable, muſt have been corrupted every 
one. Another time the king ſent me notice, that 
the plot which was formed for delivering Biron and 
d' Auvergne, was alſo againſt my perſon : a boat full 
of ſoldiers was, in the night, to come up the river, 
and the men were to land at the ſteps of a gate be- 
hind my apartment which looked upon the river, 

that they were to force open this gate with a petard, 
to do the ſame by the ſecond, and get into my cham- 
ber while I was in bed, and carry me to Franche- 
Comte, freſh horſes being in readineſs for them at 
the end of every ten leagues ; and that, when in poſ- 
ſeſſion of my perſon, they were to deal with me 

way of repriſal, as Biron ſhould be dealt with. This 
laſt information, although ſo circumſtantial, appear- 
ed to me as frivolous as the reit : I thanked his ma- 
jeſty, however, for giving it to me. He had the 
goodneſs to command me to be ſtrictly attentive to 
my own fafety, aſſuring me, that, if the deſigns 
which were laid againſt me ſhould fuccesd, he would 
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not heſitate a moment to purchaſe me at the price of 
freeing the priſoners, and, if there were occaſion, 
by a ſtill greater conceſſion. To ſatisfy him, 1 
placed a ſmall guard likewiſe at this gate. 

THe firit preſident, the preſident de “ Blancmeſ- 
nil, and the two counſellors de Fleury and de Thu- 
rin, were named by the parliament to interrogate the 
priſoners, whom, for this purpoſe, I ordered to be 
carried into a ſmall pavillion in the midſt of the great 
walk of the arſenal: as it was neceſſary likewiſe that 
they ſhould be examined in full parliament, I caufed 
a covered boat to be prepared for them, in which 
they were carried thither and brought back again, 
without being ſeen. The hiſtory of this trial, and all 
the particulars of the event | am now relating, are 
known to every one; and that marechal Biron +, 

| ſeeing Miron, the licutenant-civil, at the foot of the 
ſcaffold, gave him a caution againſt La-Fin, took 
his leave of the elder Rumigny, entreating him to 
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| bear his reſpects to mademoiſelle de Rumigny, which, | 40 
1 he ſaid was all the preſent he had to make her; and | a 
| many circumſtances of the like nature. The ſud- 4 2 
den l1allies of rage, the terrors and weakneſs which b 40 
this man t, who, amidſt the greateſt dangers of 1 8 


* Achilles de Harlay, the firft preſident; Nicholas de Potier, ſieur 
de Blnemeſnil, preſident z Stephen de Fleury, dean; Philibert de 
Thurin counſellor of the grand chamber. 

+ The particular account of this affair, to which the author here re- 
ſers, is to be found in all the hiſtorians, and in many other writings. 

T Thcſe inward agitat ons had almoſt deprived him of his ſenſes, 


and gave great trouble to the aſſiſtants, e:pecia!ly to the (xecutioner, — 
who durſt not let him fcc his ſwerd, and who yet took his oppor- == 
tunity ſo well, by amuſing the merechal, that he made his bead fly of as 
at one blow, which he gave to dextreuſly that it was fearcely ſeen. I 1 
cannot fcrbear mentioning, to the honour of learning, that mare- bi 
chal Biron the father was as remarkable for erudition, as th: ſon tur * 
ignorance ;z he could ſcaccely read. The following account of him, | 
from the Chronolcgie Septennaire, will ſerve to finiſh his character. | 70 
The author, after obſerving that he had almoſt all the qualities n-ceſ- ge 
ſary to make a great warrior, namely, that he was brave, ſucceſsful, | hi 
indefatigable, ſober, and temperate, adds, He was particularly fond | l 
«© of ſplendor, proud, and oftentatious, and even has been often known = 
« to deſpiſe the pleaſures of the table and live abemicuſly, that he * 
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war, had acquired the character of intrepid, ſhewed 


at his execution, have furniſhed matter for much diſ- 
courſe, and doubtleſs will not be forgot by hiſtorians: 
as for me, I have nothing new to relate, except, per- 
haps, ſome circumſtances that regard me perſonally. 
WHILE preparations were making for trying the 
two ſtate priſoners, they often defired to ſpeak with 
me *: two conſiderations hindered me from giving 


« might gratify h's fantaſtic paſſion for glory; he was daring in bat- 
« tle, and immealurably amb:tious : he was fo preſumptuous as to be- 
cc lie ve, that neither the King nor France could do without him; he 
% was alſo become ſo malevolent and ſlandeious, that he ſpoke ill of 
& all princes; he has been often heard to ridicule the maſs, and 
c make a jeſt of the pretended reformed : there are numberleſs in- 
« flancesgiven of bis having but little religion; he relied very much 
© on the predictions of aftrologers and divines.” The :uthor after 
this gives an account of an adventure that happened to him as he was 
going to conſult, under a borrowed name, the old aſtrologer La Broſſe, 
the ſame of whom M. de Sully ſpeaks ſo often in his memoirs. 
© This good man, tays he, who was then in a little tower or garzet 
<6 that ſerved him for a ſtudy, ſaid to him, Well, my ſon, I fee the 
c perſon for whom this horoſcope is caſt will arrive at great honour, 
« through his diligence and military bravery, and might come to be 2 
% king, but there is a capur algel that keeps him from it.” © And 
4 what is the meaning of that, ſays the baron de Biron.“ © Don't af 
© me the meaning ot it, re*'urns La Broffe ?“ No, ſays the baron, but 
4% I muſt know.” After many altercations between them, La Broſſe at 
length ſaid, * The meaning is this, my friend, he will do ſo much that 
4% he ſhall have his head cut off. Upon this, the baron fell upon him 
and beat him cruclly, and afterwards leaving h:m half dead, came 
down from the girret, taking the key of the door with him. This 
account is filled with o her pretended predictions that were made him, 
and to whi h Ithink no man of fenſe would have ſhewn any regard. 
He requeſted the ficur de Baranjon, M. de Praſlin's licutenant, to 
wait on M. Roſny from h m, and tell him that he deſired to fee him; 
but, if that favour could not be obtained, he earneftly begged of him 


to intercede with the king for hs life, a piece of ſervice which he ex- 


Red from him, as he always had a great efteem for him, and found 
im to be his friend, and ſuch a friend that, had he been perſuaded by 
him, he would not have been in the place where he then was; that 
there were perſons more guilty than himſelf, but that he was the moſt 
unfortunate of them all; that he was content to be confined betweem 
four bare walls and chained down. The earneft entreaties which the 
Keur de Baranton made in his name ſo greatly affected M. de Roſny and 
his lady, the fieur Zamet, and others, who were preſent, that they 
were unable to ſpeak for ſome time, and fat liftening in tears. At 
length M. de Roſny broke ſilence and ſaid, © I cannot ſee him, nor 
6* zntercede for him, it is now too late ; had he bcen perſuaded by 
VS. Ul. H * me, 
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them this ſatisfaction; firſt, becauſe it would be to 
no purpote to hear the prayers and ſolicitations of 
Biron, whoſe death was too neceſſary for the good of 
the ſtate, and too firmly reſolved by the king, to give 
hopes of obtaining his pardon ; and ſecondly, hav- 
ing been comprehended myſelf in La-Fin's depoſi- 
tions, I was not willing to give either weak or ma- 
lignant perſons room to ſuſpect that I had uſed any 
endeavours with the priſoners to keep them filent 
with regard to me, or that I had any occaſion to 
ſpeak to them. It was my deſign, on the other 
hand, that, if any ſuppoſed me to have had the leaſt 
connexion with Biron, they ſhould think that, by 
thus refuſing to fee him, I ſhould make him refolve 
to live no longer on terms of civility with a man 
whom, upon that ſuppoſition, he muſt, for many 
reaſons, regard as a traitor. He revercnced my in- 
nocence, and if he ſpoke of me, as he often did, it 
was only to praiſe the counſels I had given kim, and 
to condemn himſelf for not following them. 
DeFFuxcT1s, grand- provoſtof the Iſle-de-France, 
took down in writing all the converſations in whick 
marechal Biron had mentioned my name, and gave 
the manuſcript to me ſome time afterwards. By 
that I learned that Biron, when he came out of the 
chapel, where he had made his confem̃ion to the 
tizurs Garnier and Maignan, doctors of the Sor- 
donne, aſked if there was no perſon there belonging 
to monſieur de Roſny; and being told that the younger 
Arnaud was there, he called him and ſaid, Mon- 
«« fieur Arnaud, I defire you will carry my laſt fare- 
<< wel to monſicur de Roſny, and tell him, that to- 


„ me he bad not been in this melancholy fituation, for he ought to 
* have declared the truth to his majeſty, from the time of his arrival 
«« at Fontainebleau; and fince he did not fo, he has taken from the 
« king the means of giving him his life, and from all his friends that 
« of interceding for him.“ Chronologie Septennaire, ann, 1602, 
See the whole of this affair in the hiſtorian Matthien, tom. II. liv. 
Ni. p. 432, to 534, where an account given of what relates to the 
duke of Sully is conformable to that in our Memoirs. | 
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day he loſes one of his beſt friends, and the moſt 


ectionate kinfman and ſervant he ever had: I 
** have always highly eſteemed his merit, and va- 


lued his friendſhip. Alas!“ faid he, after raiſing 


his voice and ſhedding ſome tears, which obliged 
him to keep his face covered with his handkerchief, 
„ had I believed him, I ſhould have avoided this 
© fate: tell him, I befecch you, that I recommend 
e my brothers to him, particularly my brother ® 
„Saint Blancard who is his neph-w, and that I in- 
treat he will give my younzett brother ſome poſt 
„ about the dauphin, and that he would tell them 
that, although I have failed in my duty and obe- 

<« dience, yet that they ought faithfully to perform 
e theirs, and continue always firm in their attach- 
«© ment to the king; but that he would not let 
them come l to court, leſt they ſhould 
e ſuffer any reproaches on my account.” Another 
time Biron, talking of me, ſaid, The king has, 

in monheur de Rater, a faithful ſervant, and a 
„ wiſe and — gag. Pie majeſty has done 
„ well to make uſe of him; for while he continues 
& to direct his councils, France will be happy, and 
« I might have been fo likewiſe, had I governed 
a myſelt by his advice.” On anv other occaſion [ 
ſhould have avoided inſerting, in theſe Memoirs, 

ſuch diſcourſes in my praiſe ; but on this I did not 
think mvſelf at liberty to make the lcaſt altcration in 
tae marechal's words, I was ignorant of his hav- 
ing given theſe public teſtimonies of his cſtcem for 
me, when I joined with the reſt of his relations + in 


Lag 


* Jchn de Gontaut, iger de Saint Biancord, had married ma- 
demo ſelle de Saint-Geniés, niece to M. de Sully. The marech i dz 
Biron had no other brothers living; he muſt therefore comprehund 
under that name hs Erothers-in-law, 

+ Meffieur de Siot Blinerrt, de la Force, the count Je Rouſiv, de 
Choremnent, de Themines. de Suignoc, a4 de Saint Angel, vent 
three days after the arreſ of marech:1 de Piren, to threw ther ſ. ves 
at the fect of bie majeſty, who woe then It 8. Maur des fou s, but 
they could obtain no o her favou- than that which our authur ſpears 
gt tierce, Henry comforted them by reminding them of the exampic 
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- imploring a favour for him, a ſlight one indeed, it 
was only to change the place deſtined for his execu- 
tion ; accordingly, inſtead of the Greve, which was 
named in the ſentence that was paſſed upon him, 
his majeſty permitted the marechal to be beheaded 
in the court of the Baſtile. 

Tus death of Biron entirely diſconcerted all the 
ſchemes of the cabal. Lavardin, who had been ſent 
at the ſame time by his majeſty into Burgundy, at the 
head of a body of troops, took poſſeſſion of all the 
places there which had been held by-marechal Biron, 
without ſtriking a blow, and ſent Senece to inform 
the king that thjs province had ſubmitted. The 

vernment of it was given to the dauphin, to whom 

r. Le Grand was made lieutenant. The proceed- 
ings — the conſpirators ſtopped here; and, ex- 
cept Fontenelles ®, whom Henry thought it neceſ- 
ſary to puniſh for an example to others, although he 
was not one of the principal criminals, he pardoned 
all the reft. The number of the conſpirators was 
very great, and, upon examination, many of the 
moſt confiderable courtiers 4 were involved in the 
guilt. I ftrengthened as much as poſſible the king's 
| inclinations to lenity : I forewarned thoſe whom I 
knew to have had ſome ſhare in the confidence of 
Biron, and repreſented to them ſo plainly, that all 


of the conftable de Saint Paul, allied to the houſe of Bourbon, who 
was beheaded for a fimilar crime, and the prince of Conde, who 
would have undergone the ſame fate, had it not bren for the death of 
Francis II. &c. MS. Bibliot. royale, vol. 9129, where likewiſe may be 
ſeen a collection of pieces relating to the marechal de Biron's proceſs. 
* Guy Eder de Beaumanoir, baron de Fontenelles, was a gentleman 
of Brittany. He was convicted of having intended to deliver up the 
fort of Douarnencs to the Spaniards, for which he was drawn upon a 
ledge, and broke alive in the Greve, ©** The king, ſays M. de Pe- 
< reſixe, in conſideration of his family, which was very illuftrious, 
granted to his relations that, in the arret, he ſhould not be called 
« by his own name; but hiſtory could not conceal it.” M. De Thou, 
Iv. 128. ſpeaks of him as of a fellow who bad been employed in 
Brittany by the league. | 
1 According to Siri, there was ſcmething more than mere ſuſpi- 
cions againft the conftable de Montmorency, and even againſt the 
duke de Montpenſier. Mem, recond, vol, I. p. 103. 
they 
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they had now to do was to throw themſelves at the 
king's feet, and implore his pardon, that almoſt all 
purſued this method: the ſecrecy which I promiſed 
them will not permit me to mention their names 
here, and, far from having any cauſe to repent of a 
ſtep of which the king and myſelt only were witneſſes, 
they were ſoon convinced that his majeſty not only 
took care to ſhew he had no reſentment againſt them, 
but likewiſe appeared to hold them in higher eſteem 
than before. Herbert, who was ſecretary to the party, 
and had been ſeveral times ſent into Milan, and 
throughout all — by marechal Biron, was likewiſe 
arreſted. I was ordered to interrogate him in the pre- 
ſence of the count d' Auvergne, and to receive his depo- 
fitions, the king having promiſed him a pardon, upon 
condition that he ſincerely declared all he knew. 
The principal diſcovery he made, and that which 
gave the fulleſt conviction of the perfidy of Spain, 


was, that Roncas and Alphonſo Cazel had been ſent 


by that court at different times with large ſums of 
money to marechal Biron. To convince Herbert 
that his majeſty had no deſign to deceive him, 
before I n to examine him, I delivered his par- 
don, ſigned by the king, into the hands of the count 
"Auvergne. Hh 

The baron de Lux was not excepted out of the ge- 
neral amneſty ; his perplexity, when he heard of 
the impriſonment of his friend, had been very great, 
becaufe he found it equally dangerous to leave, as 


to ſtay in the kingdom; he was ſtill undetermined 


what to do, when La Plume came from his majeſty 
with an order to attend him, promiſing him his par- 
don, at the fame time, if he would endeavour to 
deſerve it by his obedience and repentance.. De 
Lux, ſenſible of his guilt, was now more alarmed- 
than before; yet he told the meſſenger that he was 
ready to obey the king's orders, provided he would 
aſſure him that he ſhould not be expoſed to the ſhame: 
of a public examination, nor be confronted with his 
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accuſers; that he ſhould be continued in his poſt , 
and permitted to retire from court after his conſei· 
non: he was afraid of being detained, under pre- 
tence that it was either not full enough or inſin- 
ccre. There being no letter from his majeſty, De 
1 ux appeared contented with a promiſe under my 
hand that he ſhould receive no harm. 
Tur king having granted all that the baron De 
Lux demanded, he came to Paris, and meeting his 
y.ajcſty as he was going to hunt, threw himſelf at 
his fect, and was beginning a long ſpeech, when the 
king, who had not leiſure to hear him then, ſtopped 
him ſhort, by ſaying, ** Go to monſieur de Roſny, 
„and I will talk to you afterwards.” This order, 
the tone with which De Lux fancied it was given, 
and the place to which he was ſent, raiſed ſuch ap- 
prehenſ:ens in his mind, that he was upon the point 
ef making his eſcape. However, he came to the 
arſenal, but under fuch terrors, that, inſtead of liſt᷑- 
ening to any thing I faid to him, he was continually 
looking round him; and his apprehenſions were in- 
creaſed when he ſaw his majeity's guards enter and 
file off in the court of the arſcnal, the king having 
ſent them thither, becauſe he intended to paſs by the 
arſenal in his return from the chace. De Lux now 
thought himfelf loſt. ©* Ah! monfieur, faid he to 
„ me, I came hither upon the king's word and 
«© yours; do you intend to detain me.“ Why 
« do you aſk me this queſtion, monſieur, ſaid JI. 
The guards, ſaid he, which I perceive entering 
« in files, perſuaded me that it is not the king 
© who is coming, but that they are probably ſent 
«© for me.” Without giving me time to undeceive 
him, he entreated me to allow him to ſpeak to the 
king before he was confined, promiſing, and I be- 
lieve very ſincerely, to conceal nothing from him. 
„I have lr your uneaſineſs, replied I, but 


He was governor of the caftle of Dijon, and the town of Beaune, 
| | « he 
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be not afraid, I have no orders to arreſt you; 
peak freely to the king, ſwear to be faithful to 
him, and keep your oath ; vou will then have 
nytTing to apprehend ; had the duke of Biron 
actcd in that manner, he would have been now 
zlive.” That moment a mettenger informed ma 
that the king was returned to the Louvre, and de- 
hired to ſpeak with me; the evening was fo far ad- 
vancie before the chace was ended, that, inſtead of 
coming to the aricnal, as he had propoſed, he wenr 
directly to the palace. This meſſage relieved the 
baron Ie Lux from his terrors. 

THe next day We had a conference with his ma- 
jeſty, which laſted above four hours; he gave no 


cauſe for accuting him of inditcretion in concealing 


his accomplices, but named tuch a prodigious num- 
ber of perſons, that Henry, glad to find in ſuch ge- 
ner; accuſations a pretence for believing none, and 
for making himſelt eaſy, treated all thote whom De 
Lux accuted, and who were continually about him, 


no leſs favourably than before. It is certain, how- 


ever, that many of them were acquainted with mare - 
cha! Biron's deſigns; but the hope of remaining un- 
noticed amongſt the crowd, determined them not to 
own their connexions with him, notwithſtanding all 
the advances and promites which I made them. 'The 
conitable had indeed kept up a fort of intimacy with 
Biron, which in prudence o ught to have been avoid - 
ed; but, as I was perſuaded that it was merely per- 
ſonal, and extended no farther, I thought myſelf 
obiiged to juſtify him to his majeſty, on whom his 
atturance of fidelity made ſo little impreſſion, that he 
could not help «2garding him with an eye of ſuſpi- 
cion: I may fay with truth, that my endeavours did 
not a little contribute towards reſtoring him to the 
King's favour; and this prince had no reaſon to repent 
of hisclemency, to him or any of the others ®, except 


It is not certain that Henry IV. never had reaſon to repent of 
this in lulgenee. As to the aſſaſſination of this prince, there remains a 
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only the count of Auvergne, to whom it is time to 
geTurn. 

ut nature of that crime which he, as well as the 
duke of Biron, had committed, and the equality of 
the proofs againſt them, made it highly probable that 
their puniſhment would be alike ; however, their 
fates were very different; the king not only gave 
him his life, which he cauſed to be intimated to him 
by the conſtable, but alfo foftened, as much as poſ- 
tible, the inconvenience of his impriſonment : he 
Pg him to agree with the licutenant of the 

allile for his table, difcharged him of the expence 
of the officers and ſoldiers appointed for his guard, 
and reduced them afterwards to hve, comprehending 
the exempt, upon my repreſentations that a greater 
-Bumber was uſeleſs. At firſt, indeed, he was not 
Howed to walk upon the terraſſes, but afterwards 
he was indulged in all his deſires ; and at length 
wholly + difcharged from his confinement. He had 
been ſo little accuſtomed to be treated as a criminal, 
that when he was told the king had granted him his 
life, he faid, it fignified nothing, unleſs he gave 
him his liberty likewiſe. 

Tos who praiſe alike the good or bad actions 
ef kings, will not want arguments to juſtify Henry 
in this different treatment of two equally guilty ; 
they will alledge, as it was then reported at court, 
that the ſcrvices his majeſty might expect from the 


gem many doubts, the chearing of which becomes more and more 
difficult: but by ſuppoſing what is very likely, namely, that the blow 
which took off Henry IV. did not proceed irom the conſpiracy here 
ſpcken of, we may ſtill believe that this cataſtrophe had not happen- 
ed, if the conſpirators had been proſecuted wth more ſeverity: in 
this caſe it muſt be allowed, that Henry IV. and M. de Roſny were 
ceceived by their too- great lenity, of which the prince became the 
victim. What the author ſays, four lines higher, of thoſe who 
toldly concealed themſelves among the crowd, ſufficiently ſhews, that 
the ſpirit ef revolt was not extinguiſhed by the death of its head. 
+ In the beginning of October. It was not, ſays le Septennaire,. 
© without having firſt made an open confeſſion to me ſſieurs the chan- 
« cellor, de Sillery, and Roſny,” ; 
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count of Auvergne, in diſcovering to him the plots: 
of the Spaniſh party againft France, made it neceſ- 
fary to pardon him for his on intereſt. For my 
own „I am too candid not to confeſs, that on 


| this occaſion the king gave no proof of his clemency,, 


but of his paſſion for the marchioneſs of Verneuil,. 
fiſter to the count of Auvergne; which was the ſole 
cauſe of the indulgence he ſhewed to the count. 
However, I concealed my thoughts with great care, 
and, during two years, never mentioned a word to- 
the king upon the ſubject, being perſuaded, that 
all the arguments I could uſe at the time would 
have no force againſt the prayers and tears of a mi- 
ſtreſs ; and when the thing was done, it was to no 
purpoſe to ſhew him his error. It was not till after 
the count of Auvergne had, by new inſtances of in- 
gratitude, obliged his benefactor to proceed againſt 
him as a criminal, that I juſt hinted my thoughts 
of his former conduct, * then I was forced to it. 
by the king himſelf. 

Ont day, when the king and I were alone, the 
converſation turned upon this ſubject ; and Henry, 
after viewing me filently for ſome time, at length 
told me, that he had been often greatly ſurprized at 
my not aſking him his reaſons for preſerving the 


count of Auvergne. I replied, that I had thought 


it my duty to keep my conjectures on that head to 
myſelf, among which there were two that appeared 
to me to be the moſt probable, but that I never 
choſe to explain myſelf to his majeſty, for fear of of- 
fending him. Henry anfwered immediately, with, 
his uſual vivacity, that he could eaſſi gueſs, that one 
of the motives ta which I attfibuted the favour he 


had ſhewn the priſoner, regarded the marchioneſs of 


Verneuil ; and affured me, that that alone had been: 
hut ſufficient to have commuted his puniſhment into 
a perpetual impriſonment ; but that he was abfolute- 
ly ignorant of the ſecond, to which I fuppoſed his 
deliverance had been owing, and preſſed me repeat- 
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edly to tell him what it was. I confeſſed to him, 
that it had been always my opinion that his majeſty 
would not inflict a ſhametul death upon a man who 
would be always conſidered as the uncle of his chil- 
dren, in caſe he ſhould have any by the marchioneſs 
of Verneuil. Henry ſwore to me, that he had not 
hitherto carried his reflections fo far, although that 
conſideration, if it had occurred to him, would have 
had great weight with him; and he inſiſted upon my 
gueting, in my turn, the true reaſon that had induced 

im to.ſet Auvergne at liberty: he agaiu repeated to 
me, that the ſolicitations of his miſtreſs, the intrea- 
ties of the conſtable, his three daughters, and of Ven- 
tadour, who had all thrown themſelves at his feet, 
had not had fo great a ſhare in that reſolution as I 
amagined, they having contented themſelves with 


aſking only the life of the priſoner. And at lengtu, 


after all- this winding, he declared to me, that his 
chief inducement to pardon Auvergne was the great 
promiſes he made him, and the air of ſincerity with 
which they were accompanied : he then related to 
me all that had paſſed between himſelf and Auvergne, 
when the latter implored the favour of a conference 
with him : he told me, that the count, after many 
aſſurances of a fincere repentance, and proteſtations 
of inviolable fidelity for the future, had promiſed 
him, with the moſt ſacred oaths, if he would reſtore 
him to liberty, to get him intelligence of the moſt 
ſecret reſolutions that were taken in the council of 
Spain; to accompliſh which, he had only to re- 
ſume, in appearance, his former engagements with 
that court, well knowing how to deceive them, and 
to make them take for true, what on his ſide would 
be only feigned : but that this diſſimulation might 
not, in Spain, draw upon him the puniſhment of a 
traitor, it was neceſſary that his majcity ſhould not 


reveal to any of his miniſters what he then ſaid, nor 


take un. brave at his journt y+ to Spain nor the packets 
he ſhould receive from these. 
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Tux king, after this recital, added, that it was 
with difficulty he could bring himſelf to believe the 
promiſes Auvergne made him, or ſuppofe that he 
could fall fo low, as to take up the trade of a ſpy, 
and become a double traitor; but that after the 
count had affured him he really meant to perform al! 
he had engaged for, although he hated him more 
than ever, yet he was determined to expect the ef- 
fect of his promiſes, and make uſe of him to procure 


ſuch intelligence concerning the proceedings of 


Spain, as he could obtain by no other means ; and 
in this expectation, he had promiſed Auvergne fe- 
crecy, and the other condition he had demanded. 

Ius concluſion I came to, from what the king 
told me, was, that he was every way decerved by 
the count of Auvergne, or rather, I repeat it again, 
betrayed by his paſſiòn for his miſtreſs : this was the 
faſcination that cloſed his eyes upon the artifice of 
Auvergne, and, after having prevailed upon him to 
ſpare his life, ſnatched from him likewiſe the grant 
of his liberty, and that upon fo ſlight a foundation, 
as does little honour to the prudence of Henry. It 
is not clear, indeed, whether Auvergne had not then 
an inclination to keep his word; but by ſuffering 
himſelf to be feduced a ſecond time, became onse 
more a traitor to his prince. 

Ir muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, that he was ingeni- 
ous, ſubtle, penetrating, and naturally eloquent ; 
qualities very fit for the part he had undertaken to 
act: but, nor to mention his ambition, hiꝭ Meli- 
nation to debauchery, and other dangers palſions, 
he had in his heart ſuch a fund of mand per- 
fidiouſneſs, that it was eaſy to ſee he would reſume 
Eis former difpoſitions ; but he reſumed them with ſo 
much addreſs, that the king did not perceive when 
it happened, taking it for granted, that it did not 
happen the very moment he found himſelf fecure. 
He often conferred with his majeſty concerning the 
king of Spain, and _ very bad things of him, 
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the better to play his part; but all he ſaid might be 
reduced to matters of little conſequence ; while, to- 


the court of Spain, he gave very exact and very 
material informations of every thing that paſſed in 
France. I ſhall return. to him again in another 
place. 

Tux prince of Joinville , to whom Henry. like- 
wiſe extended his clemency, was a young man of a 
different character; nothing could be more light, 
more whimſical, and more unſteady ; he had engaged 


himſelf with bad company, among whom, to be in 


the faſhion, and to appear a man of conſequence, it 
was neceflary that he ſhould have correſpondences 


without the * this was ſufficient ta ruin. 


him entirely. His majeſty being informed that he 


carried on his intrigues with Spain by the count of. 


Chamnite, governor of Franche-Comté, for the 
king of Spain, and one of his miniſters, he ordered 
him to be arreſted : as ſoon as he found himſelf in. 
cuſtody, he, like all the others, declared, that he was 


the king in perſon, and that I ſhould be preſent.. 
F had left Paris in the evening, to vifit my new ac- 
quiſition of Sully, and to trace out the plan of ſome 
buildings there, to render it more habitable than it. 
was at preſent. I was juſt arrived, and preparing 
to fit down to ſupper, when I heard his majeſty's 
poſtilion blow his horn, and immediate] ſuſpected 
my ſtay at Sully would not be long. He gave me 
a billet from the king, which contained only an order 
to come to him, without explaining himſelf any 
farther. Believing the buſineſs to be of: the utmoſt 
importance, I ſet out fo early the next morning, that 
I only ſaw Sully by the light of the flambeaux. 
When I was made acquainted with the affair, L 
thoug ht it my duty to intercede for an unexperienced 


+ Claude de Lorraine, fourth ſon to Henry duke of Guiſe, who 
was kil led at Blois; he was afterwards duke de Chevreuſe, and died 
in 1657. 


youth, 


ready to make a full confeſſion, provided it was to. 
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youth, who was drawn into errors by his rafhneſs 
and folly. Joinville being brought before us, con- 
feſſed all he was defired to do- The king, enter- 
ing immediately into his character, treated him as 
he deſerved; he ſent for his mother, the ducheſs oſ 


Guiſe, and the duke, his brother, and taking them 


into his cloſet, Here, ſaid he, is the prodigal fon 
« himſelf. I ſhall uſe him like a child, and pardon: 
him for yours and monſieur de Roſny's fake, 
« who has intreated for him; but I do it upon. 
« condition that you will all three reprove him 
„ ſeverely; and that you, nephew, added he, 
turning to the duke of Guiſe, ©* will anſwer for 
his conduct for the future: I give him to your 
care, make him wiſe, if it be poſſible.“ 
T r1s change was not fo eaſy a thing to effect on 
2 young man of lively paiſſkons, incapable of inſtrue- 
tion, and whoſe diſpoſition had already taken its 
bent: he was ſuffered to remain. in priſon for fome 
months, where at firſt he was obſtinately ſullen,.then 
inſolent and furious, and at laſt, through mere weari- 
neſs, promiſed to behave well, if was taken 
from thence. The king conſented to his removal, 
and he was told, that he might go and live in the 
caſtle of Dampierre. Joinville was not much better 
pleaſed with this place than his priſon, and repre- 
ſented to the king, that he could not reſide in a 
caſtle which was not furniſhed. Unfortunately for 
him, the king knew this to be a falſhood : having 
often hunted near that caſtle, and Chevreuſe, which 
is but a ſmall diſtance from it, the keeper of thoſe 
two houſes, had offered to accommodate him with 
apartments and beds there ; and he had been told by 
the ducheſs of Guiſe, that Dampierre was as well 
furniſhed as Chevreuſe. This behaviour of. Ioin- 
ville's ſo incenſed the king againſt him, that he re- 
proached me for the too great intereſt I took in the 
affairs of that family, and ordered me to concern 
myſelf leſs with them for the future, And now his 
majeſty, 
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majeſty, inſtead of revoking his ſentence, declared 
that the priſoner ſhould be again examined before 
he was enlarged ; which renewing his former fears, 
he promiſcd to make a fuller conteſſion than he had 
yer done; but being, as ke faid, apprehenſive that 

is majeſty was ſtill angry with him, he again en- 
treated that I might be the perſon to whom he 
ſpoke. 

Tur duke of Bouillon took care not to return from 
his eſtates, as he had promiſed the king; therefore, 
after Biron was arreſted, his majeſty judged it ne- 
ceſſary to write to him, to fee if upon this occaſion 
he would not give ſure proof of his connexion witn 
the prifoncr : he informed him, that mar:chal Biroon 
had been convicted of conſpiring againſt the ſtate ; 
and that when he came to court he would ſhew him 
the proofs of his treaſon, and acquaint him with all 
the particulars of it ; fatisfying himſelf with thus in- 
ſinuating that he expected the performance of his 
promiſe, without giving him a direct order to come. 
The duke of Bouillon eaſily comprehended the de- 
ſign of this letter, and anſwered it no otherwiſe, than 
by ſending a gentleman of his retinue immediately 
to his majeſty, to congratulate him upon the danger 
he had eſcaped. By this perſon he ſent a letter to 
me, in which he carefully avoided faying any thing 
from which the leaſt advantage could be taken, ei- 
ther becauſe he had already learnt that his aſſociate 
was ſeized, or that his imagination ſuggeſted to him 
immediately the behaviour which it was proper for 
him to aſſume. He told me, that never had any one's 
aſtoniſhment equalled his, when he learned that the 
ſtate and the king's perſon had been in danger; that 
his fidelity, and the readineſs |: Z::yzed to go to 
every place where his duty and the Ming's ſervice 
called him, would, hc hoped. corvinccihs majeſty, 
that he ſhould never have the li ion to be ap- 
prehenſive of him; and trat ald expect the 
king's orders, and my 292. adv.ce, that he might 

cbey 
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obey the one, and follow the other. The whole 
letter was conceived in terms ſuch as theſe: he could 
not, however, hinder himſelf from hinting ſomething 
in favour of the accuſed, but in a manner ſo general 
as could not hurt him. After expreſſing his wiſhes, 
that this event might not give his majeſty any diſ- 
turbance, he added theſe words, nor alter the na- 
5 tural ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition.” 

Tux king, when I ſhewed him this letter, thought 
he might make uſeof it todraw Bouillon to court, fur 
he durſt not ſend him an abſolute command tv come, 
leſt by a refuſal he ſhould lay him under the neceſſity 
of puniſhing him for his diſobedience by the force of 
arms, which he neither choſe, nor could conveni- 
ently do; he therefore told me, that fince Bouillon 
aſked my advice concerning what it was proper for 
him to do in this conjuncture, I ſhould reply, that 
it was true, the king had been informed he was not 
wholly uacquainted with the duke of Biron's in- 
trigues, but that this ought to ſtrengthen his reſo- 
lution of coming to his majeſty, either to juſtify his 
innocence, or, by confeſſing his fault, to obtain a 
pardon for it; and that I ſhould aſſure him, that I 
would give him my word, or if neceſſary become 
his ſurety, that ſo far from having any thing to fear, 
he ſhould be received by the king with open arms. 
Henry, knowing my delicacy on thefe occaſions, pre- 
vented my ſcruples, by telling me, that he would 
engage his royal word that Bouillon ſhould be treat- 
ed in whatever manner I promiſed him; and, not 
fatished with this verbal affurance, he gave me a 
writing conceived in theſe terms: I promiſe to 
„M. de Roſny, that if the duke of Bouillon comes 
© tocourt upon his letters, and the promiſes he ſhall 
* make him, I will obſerve them all faithfully, or 


« give the duke free leave to retire wherever he 
cc 


cc 


court ſhall he receive any diſturbance; for all 
cc 


which I engage my faith and royal word to the 
; . 2 £54 
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pleaſes ; and neither in his journey to or from the 
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4 ſaid ſieur de Roſny. Given at Paris, June 24, 
* 1602.” 

I wroTE to the duke of Bouillon, and without 
telling him of the engagement his majeſty entered 
into with me concerning him, prefled him in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and by every. argument I thought 
could have any weight with him, to come and ſettle 
for ſome time at court. This letter Bouillon re- 
ceived almoſt at the fame time with the verbal an- 
ſwer the king ſent him by his deputy, and took oc- 
caſion, from his majeſty's not having himſelf preſſed 
him to come, to tell me in anſwer, that the advice I 

ave him being inconſiſtent with the king's orders, 
5 could not govern himſelf by it, whatever inclina- 
tion he might have to do ſo; and that he would con- 
tent himſelf with ſending to court, as his majeſty 
required, a perſon who ſhould give as ſatisfactory an 
account of his conduct, as he himſelf could do, and 
ought to be equally depended upon. This perſon 
was a gentleman named Rignac, who accordingly 
came to court about the fame time that I received 
Bouillon's anſwer to my letter, and whoſe expences 
were all defrayed, as if his journey had been of great. 
importance, becauſe, in appearance, he came by 
his majeſty's orders : but the duke of Bouillon, in- 
ſtead of coming himſelf, removed ſtill farther from 
court, and went to Caſtres. 

I am not ſurpriſed that my arguments had on this 
occaſion fo little weight with him, fince he regarded 
me as his enemy, and did not ſcruple to call me fo 
in public; nor was the king ignorant that this 
was his opinion, having informed me of it himfelf 
in a letter dated the 28th day'of December this year: 
nor was I more ſurprized at the manner in which 
the duke of Bouillon acted with his majeſty. As 
ſoon as he perceived (which was no very difficult 
matter for him to do) that the king had recourſe to 
diflimulation with him, he ſuppoſed it eafy enough 
to impoſe upon his majeſty and his council without 

riſking 
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riſking any danger; for this purpoſe, all that was 
neceflary was, to anſwer, in “ appearance, always 
with great ſubmiſſion, without taking any of thoſe 
meaſures which they durſt not formally preſcribe to 
him. This artifice ſucceeded fo well, that he made 
uſe of it along time. Nothing could be conceived 
in more modeſt or reſpectful terms, than the letter, 
he wrote on this ſubject to Du-Maurier; . and 
which, after his majeſty had peruſed it, was given 
to me, to be communicated to the chancellor and 
the duke d'Epernon, with whom, by the king's 
orders, I treated this affair methodically. The king 
ſtrongly intereſted himſelf in it, and had a con- 
ference with Conſtant and Saint-Aubin about the 
duke of Bouillon, which laſted a whole afternoon, 
but it produced nothing. . 
Tre game which upon this occaſion was played 
by the king of Spain and the duke of Savoy was {till 
more uncommon. All the foreign powers in al- 
liance with Henry, more eſpecially England and 
Scotland, whoſe ambaſſadors were ftill at Paris, 
congratulated his majeſty, upon his having ſo hap- 
pily cruſhed this dangerous conſpiracy. Philip and 
Charles-Emanuel appeared more eager than any of 
the others to compliment the king upon this event : 
unleſs fear was their motive, it is not eaſy to gueſs 
what could oblige them to have recourſe to ſo grofs 
an artifice. Henry was more fincere with them; 
he ſignified to them, that he was well informed of 
the part they both had in the plot; all the blame of 
which they threw upon the count of Fuentes, as 
boldly as if it had been poſſible to have perſuaded him 
that this Spaniard would have dared, without their 


permiſſion, to act in concert with Biron and the 
other conſpirators. | 


»The duke de Bouillon's letters to the king we find in the 3d 
tom. of Vill-roi's Memoire d'Eſtat, p. 158, & ſeq. See likewiſe the 
reaſons which the hiſtorians of his life adduced, to clear him of the 
accuſation of having been concerned in marechal de Biron's plot, his 


refuſing to come and wait upon the king, and his flight to caitres, - 
Liv.. v. P · 222, & ſeq, ; 
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Tre king, ſome days gſter the execution of mare- 
chal Biron, coming to the artenal, I had a converſa- 
tion with that prince that well Ceſcrvcs to be related: 
* You ce,” faid he to me. after making ſome re- 
ſections, as uſual, upon the ingratitude of meſhieurs 
de Biron, d' Auvergne, de Bouiilon, and three more 
of the moſt contiderable noblemen of the court, 
whom he had pardoned, and whoſe names he men- 
tioned, “ you fre that thote „n whom I have be- 
& ſtowed the greateſt favours, are the ſame perſons 
by whoſe ambition and caprice I have ſutfered the 
© moſt.” He then obſerved to me, that theſe fix 
men had, at different times, reccived larger ſums 
from him, than the five kings his predeceſſors, ex- 
cept Henry III. who had been accuted of ſuch great 
prouigality, had given to their favourites. Henr 
added, that to ſilence thoſe who always unreaſo:ably 
enumerated the fcrvices of theſe fix gentlemen, he 
would have me draw up 4 memorial of all the rewards 
they had received from him ſince they had entered 
into his ſervice ; in which he did not pretend to in- 
clude any thing but thoſe preſents which his libera- 
lity only had induced him to make them, and not ſuch 
poſſeſñions as they had acquired by his aſſiſtance, and 
enjoyed through his protection; ſuch, for example, 
was the principality of Sedan, for which Bouilion 
was doubly obliged to him, having firſt procured, 
and then ſecured him the poſſeſſion of it, as has been 
ſcen, on an occaſion ſufficiently perplexing. 

THe king, whoſe ſole view in entering upon this 
ſubje& was to make a particular application to me, 
told me, that by this diſcourſe, which might have 
ſome relation to the preſent ſtate of my fortune, he 
had no intention to give me a leſſon, being too well 
perſuaded of my fidelity to think there was any occa- 
ſion for it; but that having ſeriouſly reflected upon 
the manner in which it was neceſſary he ſhould be- 
have to me, that he might not expoſe himſclf to the 
mortification of feeing the confidence he had in me 
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Ieſſened, he thought prudence required that he ſhould 


take two precautions, with reſpect to nie, in the re- 
wards my ſervices and family deſerved from him : 
One of theſe precautions, faid the king, has a re- 
„ ference to the world, the other to myſelf : firſt, 
that theſe rewards ſhould neither ſucceed each 
« other fo rapidly, nor in themſelves be fo exceſſive, 
ns to render you the object of public hatred, al- 
„ ways ready to break out againſt firſt miniſters : and 
© the ſecond, that theie = and theſc honours 
„ ſhould be of ſuch a nature, as, if it ſhould hap- 
e pen that through religion, or any other motive, 
* you ſhould be capable of violating your duty, they 
may not put you into a condition of giving any 
© umbrage to your benefactor himſelf, or after his 
death, okeifturbing the tranquillity of his ſne- 
„ ceſſor, or of putting the ſtate in danger: in one 
&© word,” faid this prince, after giving me to un- 
derſtand, that as he ſpoke without any diſguiſe, he 


would permit me to tell him my ſentinienis frecly 


likewiſe, I would take from myſelf the leaſt occa- 


ſion of ſuſpicicn againſt you, that my friendſhip 


for you may continue unalterable. I daily ex- 


perience ſo many is ſtances of ingratitude, which I 


never expected, that, contrary to my inclinations, 


I am obliged to be diſtruſtful. Do not imagine, 
therefore, that I will put you in poſſeſſion of 
great cities and ſtrong fortreſſes, which, in the 


cc 


cc 


high credit you ate in, and the great abilities you 
cc 


are maſter of, might make you independent of 
me, and enable you, whenever you pleaſed, to 


throw the kingdom into confuſion. I cannot do 


more for you than ought to be done for a ſervant, 
© however faithful he may be, by a prince who has 
his honour, his reputation, and the intereſt of 


_*© his people at heart.” 


HENRY, without giving me time to reply, added, 
that till proper opportunities offered for completing 
my fortune, he, from this moment, would join to 


my 
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my ſalaries and penſions, which were but ſufficient 
to anſwer the expences of my table and houſe, an 
extraordinary gratuity of fixty thouſand livres a 
year; that by uniting this ſum to my own eſtate, I 
might purchaſe more lands, build upon them, fur- 
niſh and embelliſh my new houſes, and more advan- 
tageonſly ſettle my children; telling me graciouſly, 
that he ftil] reſerved to himfelf to give me other 
proofs of his friendſhip and liberality : ©* And this, 
, purſued he, I ſhall do with the more willingneſs, 
* as I am affured you will not ſquander theſe fums 
4 fooliſhly on entertainments, dogs, horſes, birds, 
and miſtreſſes. 

Dosis this leng diſcourſe of Henry's, my mind 
was agitated with various thoughts, which made me 
liſten to him in filence ; the refleQtions it occaſioned 


left me ſtill more moved with his freedom, and the 


confidence he repoſed in me, than difcontented with 
2 caution which many others in my fituation would 
have thought exceſſive. The king having commanded 
me to be very fincere in my reply, I told him, that al- 
though I had at this moment an abſolute certainty in 
my own mind, that neither his majeſty, nor his ſuc- 
ceflors, nor the ſtate, ſhould ever have any cauſe for 
thoſe apprehenſions of me which his wiſdom had 
ſuggeſted, yet I myſelf did not think he carried it 
too far; it being, in my opinion, one of the chief 
maxims of government, that a prince ought never to 
deliver himſelf up blindly to one perſon, whatever 


ſervices he may have received from him, fince it is 


next to impoſſible that any one ſhould be able to an- 
ſwer for the wiſdom and juſtneſs of his counſels for 
the future ; therefore, inſtead of thinking myſelf in- 
jured, I found cauſe, in all his majeſty had ſaid, to 


admire his prudence, and to acknowledge his good- 


neſs, fince whatever bounds he fhould preſcribe to 


his favours, they would always equally exceed my 
expectations and my ſervices. | 


As I could not doubt but that the mali nant in 
1003 
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finuations of the courtiers, who were jealous of m 

favour with his majeſty, had ſome ſhare in thoſe 
fears he expreſſed of me, I ſeized this opportunity to 
explain myſelf on an article, which from this mo- 
ment I foreſaw I ſhould be under a neceflity of re- 
turning to more than once, I begged his majeſty 


- would permit me to repreſent to him, that he ought 


not to give faith to the poiſonous reports of informers, 
without having firſt had goad proofs of my crime, 
and given me an opportunity of defending myſelf. I 
aſſured him, that he would find me fincere enough 
to confeſs my faults, which alone deſerved that he 
ſhould treat me in this manner ; and that he ſhould 
be convinced that what my enemies imputed to cri- 
minal views, could but at moſt amount to a failing, 
which I would not ſcruple to confeſs that inſtant, 
and for which I had ſome occaſion for his indulgence; 
and this was, that, through impatience of any obſta- 
cle or delay in any reſolution that I judged neceſſary 
to be taken, ſome words of complaint or anger 
might eſcape me againſt the too eaſy diſpoſition of 
his majeſty, of which my enemies would not fail to 
take advan although the purity of my intentions 
might be eaſily perceived in the words themſelves 
which ſerved for a foundation for the calumny. 

WHAT I then ſaid to the king, I now repeat to 
my readers, and not through an affectation of mo- 
deſty, which may hold the place of juſtification ; I 
am conſcious I have no occaſion for it, but becauſe 
that, however irreproachable my conduct may have 
been, I have nevertheleſs, been more than once 
obliged to clear myſelf to the prince whom I ſerved : 
if this confeſſion does not hinder them from denying 
me that juſtice I have merited, it will not make them 
judge leſs favourably of Henry if they attend to the 
conjunctures and maxims of the times in which we 
both lived: and at all times, there is nothing againſt 
which it is ſo difficult to defend one's (elf, as the ſe- 
cret mackinations of envious courtiers ; what effect 
might 
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might they not be expected to produce in the mind 
of a prince who could collect a thouſand examples 


of treachery, diſloyalty, and diſobedience to himſelf, 
and hardly one of real attachment? To judge clear- 


ly of the ſentiments which Henry entertained for me, 
we muſt not conſider him in thoſe moments which 
the remembrance of fo many inſtances of ingratitude, 
awakened by the moſt artful impoſtures, opened his 
heart in ſpite of him to diſtruſt and ſuſpicion ; but 
when recovered from thoſe impreſſions which the 
plots they endeavoured to comprehend me in had 
made on his mind, he gave me the ſincereſt proofs 
of his tenderneſs and eſteem. The world therefore 
may judge as it pleaſes of thoſe little diſeraces which 
I have been obliged to ſuſtain during the courſe of 
what will be called my glory and proſperity, and 
which probably any other might have ſuppreſſed, 
for the honour of having it faid, that he directed as 
he plcafed the inclinations of kis maſter ; on this 
ſubject I ſhall uſe neither diſguiſe nor concealment, 
for truth is my guide, and inflruction is my end. 
Uu duke of Luxembourgh having had a cauſe 
brought before the parliament this year, the advo- 
cates that pleaded for him had the — to exact 
fifteen hundred crowns for their fees. Ihe duke 
complained of this extortion to the king, who or- 
dered the parliament to ifiue out an arret, by which 
the lawyers fees were reduced and ſettled, and they 
obliged to give receipts for all the money they re- 
ceived, and a general receipt for what papers were 
put into their hands, that they might be conſtrained 
to deliver up theſe, which they generally kept till 
their demands were ſatisfied +. The neceſſity of put- 
ting a curb to the avarice of theſe people had always 
appeared ſo ſtrong, that the States had already given 
the ſame orders, but to no purpoſe. The parlia- 
ment granted the arret that was demanded of them, 


F Ordonnance de Blois, art. 162. 
but 
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but the lawyers, inftcad of ſubmitting to it, went, 
three or four hundred of them, to return into the 
public regiſter the enſigns of their office, which pro- 
duced a total ceſſation of law proceedings. There 
was almoſt a general murmur throughout Paris, par- 
ticularly amongſt pragmatical coxcombs and ba · 
dauds *, a ſet of wretches with which the town is 
crouded, who, taking upon them to be wiſer than 
the kiag, the peers, and the ſtates of the kingdom, 
decided againſt them in favour of the advocates +, 
and found ſome abettors, even at court, who, with 
ſo much power and art exaggerated an evil, petty 
in itſelf and eaſily remedied, that the king was 
{tunned with their clameurs, and began to be in 
ain about the coniequence. 

WhriLE this affair was yet in agitation, his ma- 
jeſty being one day in his cloſet converting with fome 
of the courtiers, and relating the continual ſolici- 
tations that were made him in favour of the advo- 
cates, * Faith, Sire, I am not ſurpriſed at it,” ſaid 
Sigogne, raiſing his voice and aſſuming the air of 
one in a violent paſſion; ©* theſe men make it plain- 
« ly appear that they know not how to employ 
their time, ſince they diſturb themſelves ſo much 
about a trifle: to hear their exclamations, one 
& would think the ſtate, without theſe bawlers, 
„ would be ruined; as if the kingdom under Charle- 
© magne, and fo many other great kings, during 
*© whoſe reigns neither advocates nor attorneys were 
* heard of, was not in as flouriſhing a condition as 
it is at preſent, when we are devoured by theſe 
6 vermin.” Sigogne afterwards, to prove that the 


® Such as are ftijed cockneys at London, 
+ Matthieu, in relating this incident, tom, II. liv. iii. p. 478. 
ſeems in like manner, to take the part of the advocates, and yet, 
for all this, every goo i man muſt be of the duke of Sully's opinion. 
In the ſeque of theſe Membirs, he propoſes the mea 8 of conſider- 
ably dinuniſhing the number of proceſſes; and 'tis for this that en- 
deavours ough', incecl, to be chiefly uſed for buſineſs, to remedy 
the abuſes of which he cemplains. 
eftabliſhmeng 
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eftabliſhment of advocates in France was not very 
ancient, produced the regiſter of the chancery, of 
which the firſt paper is intitled, A permiffion to 
<< plead cauſes by an advocate; and perceiving that 
he was liſtened to with pleaſure, he added, that 
this ſcience was eſtabliſhed to the ruin of the no- 
bility and the people, and the deſtruction of trade 
and agriculture. ** There is not, ſaid he, any artiſt, 
4e or even any ſimple labourer, that is not of 
© more uſe to the community, than this ſwarm of 
„ men, who enrich themſelves by our follies, and 
<< the artifices they have invented to ftifle truth, 
„throw down all right, and darken reaſon. If we 
are ſo blind,” continued he with a vivacity truly 
diverting, ** that we will not, and fo unhappy that 
«© we cannot do without them, nothing remains to 
be done but to command them to reſume the ex- 
<< erciſe of their employment within eight days at 
<« fartheſt, upon the conditions preſcribed by the 
“ court, on pain of * to return to the 
they 


4 ſhop or the plough whi have quitted, orelſe 


c to ſerve the ſtate in Flanders with a muſquet upon 
«© their ſhoulders. Pl anſwer for it, if this method 
© be taken with them, we ſhall ſoon ſee them run 
<< with eagerneſs to reſume theſe magnificent en- 
4 ſigns, like vermin towards a heap of wheat.” 
THERE was not one in the company who could 
not forbear ſmiling at this Py ſally of Sigogne's, 
and the king was among the firſt, and confeſſed that 
his arguments were 'very convincing ; but whether 
it was that he ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by the 
ſolicitations o that were made him, or alarmed by 


® The medium made uſe of by the king's people, who, underhand, 
favoured the advocates in this affair, was, that the king ſhould ſend 
new letters to the parliament, whereby the advocates were ordered to 
reſume and continue their functions, on condition, however, of obey- 
ing the arrets of parliament, and the ordinances of the ſtates. But, as 
theſe letters did, at the ſame time, allow them to make ſuch remon- 
 Krances as they ſhould think reaſonable, with regard to the exerciſe 
of their ſeveral employments, and as they were particularly aſſured 
that they might act as before, they had no difficulty to ſubmit ther-to. 
De Thou, liv. cxxviii, Sept. an. 1602. the 
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the fears of the conſequences that might attend his 
Joining this new diſorder to thoſe troubles by which 
the kingdom was then agitated, or that, as he af- 


t-rwards declared, he had reſerved to himſelf the 


making one day ſuch a general regulation in this 
affair, that not only the advocates, but the attorneys 
and the whole body of the Jaw ſhould be compre- 
hended in it, he conſented that the arret ſhould, for 
this time, continue without effect: and thus was 
this ludicrous buſineſs terminated ; for reflections 


upon which, I refer the reader to Sigogne's own 


words: fo the world was left to think that it was 
I who made him ſpeak them +. 

Tuis naturally leads me to take notice of the 
great law-ſuit commenced this year by the third ef- 
tate of Dauphine againft the clergy and nobility, 
upon the manner in which the taxes were ſettled and 
attized in this province: myſelf, together with thir- 
teen other commiſſioners, choſen amongſt perſons 
of the higheſt diſtinction in the kingdom, were 
named to take cognizance of it, but it was fix years 
before it could be decided; the animoſity between 


t.i2 parties concerned was ſo great, that there was a 


+ Le Journal d' Henry IV. relates a little piece of biftory which I 
all ſci down hee. Henry one time hunting on the fide of Grouſe 
bois, dfopt his company, as he frequently did, and came by himiclf 


| ts Cretcil, Which is a league on the other fide of the bridge of Cha- 


renton, and that ar noon-day, and as hungry as a hun:er, Going in- 
to an inn, he 'rquired of the landlady if ſhe had any thing for him to 
eat? To which ſhe aniwered no, and that he was come too 

tai g him only for a private gentleman. Henry then afk d her, 
For whom is the: ro:ft-mear I fee at the fire? For ſome gent!tmen, 
replies ſhe, that arc above, and whom I take to be ſolicitors. The 
k ng ſent, in a civil m nner, t) aſk hem to let him have a piece of 
t eit roaſt-meat, or to give him leave tu {it at one end of their table, 
upon paying fur it; boih which they refuſed him. Upon this, Hen- 
r+ ſent pr vate ly for Vitry, and cigh or ten more cf his attendants, 
whom he ordered to ſeize theſe ſolicitors, and carry them away to 
Groſbois to have them well whipped, to teach them more complai- 
ſance to gentlemen another time. This the ſaid ſieur Vitry ſaw 


2 ing ail the arguments, remouſtrances of the 
Von. III. 1 neceſſity 
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neceſſity for ſending a ſecond time to take informa- 
tion upon the ſpot. I took a more ſpeedy method 
to bring a man named Jouſſeaume, to juſtice ; he 
had been a => He — in the revenue, and, be- 
coming a bankrupt, had carried off a great deal of the 
royal money. I cauſed him to be ſeized at Milan, 
whither he had retired, and he was hanged on a gib- 
bet. All crimes that draw along with them the ruin 
of a multitude of families, cannot be too ſeverely 
puniſhed. The king again ſhewed himſelf ſolicitous 
For the intereſt of his finances, in the affair of the 
receivers and treaſurers- general of Burgundy ; ſome 
draughts had been made on them for the charges of 
riſons and works of fortifications, which they 
Fad not paid, either through negligence, or with a 
bad defi I adviſed his majeſty to ſend thither a 
commi on whoſe probity he could depend; he 
did ſo, and he began by ſuſpending thoſe men from 
their employments, and himſclf performed the du- 
ties of treaſurer. The money that was expended 
upon this occaſion was raiſed out of the ſalaries of 
theſe receivers and treaſurers, That I, ſaid Henry, 
may not pay the penalty for the fault they have 
committed againſt my ſervice and their duty.” 
To prevent the exportation of gold and filver coin, 
J found a method leſs tedious and ſevere than puniſh- 
ments and confiſcations, which was anly to raiſe 


their value , there being no reaſon why they ſhould 


1 The crown called ecud'or au ſoleil, which was valued at fixty 
ſols tournois, was raiſed to fixty-f.ye'; that called ecu piſtole of fiſty- 
eight ſols, to ſixty-two, and ſe of the other gold ſpecies; the filver 
franc of twenty ſals was raiſed one ſol and four deniers, and the reſt 
in proportion. It was in the monthof September that this double or- 
donnance paſſed, about the raiſing the value of money, and the re- 
eſtabliſhing of reckoning by livres; for the reckoning by crowns had 
only taken place about twenty-five years before, that is, fince the or- 
donnance 1577, Which had abrogated the reckoning by livres. 
Matthieu very highly approves of both theſe regulations of the duke 
of Sully's tom. i. liv. iii. p. 540. Le Blanc, on the contrary, fays, 
p- 3 51. 372, et ſeq. that, whatever cogent reaſons they might have 

for abrogating this famous ordonnance of 1577, it was very ill 


done, either with regard to the money itſelf, 22 
ver 
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be carried out of the kingdom, but that they would 
— 4 more in the neighbouring countries than at 
At the ſame time, I ſettled, over all the 


ſilver ſpecies were afterwords raiſed as much in ſeven years alone, as 
they had been during the ſpace of ſeventy-five years before; or with 


regard to commerce, becauſe: that goods and merchandite were pro- 


portionably enhanced in their prices. The opinion of this laſt writer 
ſeems, to me, to be grounded upon ſtrong reaſons. The reckoning by 
crowns had been in favour of thoſe who had their revenues in fil-er, 
thuſe who improved their money in the public funds and otherwiſe, 
and thoſe who ſold goods upon credit payable at a certain time: tha 
ordonnance of 1577 ſecured the effects of a conſiderable nun ber cf the 
native: z and bet:des, if there bad been any confuſion found in the 
coin, this neither was, nor could be, the cauſe of it, but only ti.e 
miſerable condition into which the civil wars had reduced France. 
The duke of Sully projected theſe two regulations here ſpoken of, to 
prevent theſe diſorders, which were, according to him, the too great 
plenty of foreign ſpecies that, in commerce, occupied the place f our 
own ; ſecondly, the enhancement of the price of merchants goods ; 
and laſtly, the exportation of the gold and filver coin to our neighbours, 
It was equally eaſy to have made him ſenſible, that his complaints, 
in a'l theſe reſpeQs, ſignified ncthing, any more than the remedy 


which he — to them. We have already ſhewn, a little higher, 


in what ſenſe it is that this quantity of foreign coin, which abounds 
in our commerce, is an advantage; and if it could be called an evil, 
the augmentation of the nominal value of coin, to wit, in reckonings, 
od 24; Ig he has recourſe, would be mcre proper to heighten than 
le en it, 

As to the raiſing of the price of goods, the ſame augmentation 
could not but make way. for it ſtill more; and the reaſon for obviat- 
ing it, which he draws from the computation by livres, will appear, 
te every one, very inſufficient, and even frivolous. Moreover it ap- 
pears to me, that the enhancing ot the price of goods follows as a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence and effect of the multiplication of gold and filver 
in Europe, ſince the diſcovery of America. In order to prevent it, 
we muſt have prohibited all commerce, not only with Spain, whcſe 
mines furniſh us now with treſe metals, but alſo with all our own 
neighbours, among whom they circulate as well as among us. A ſtate 
that ſhould be conducted by this principle, would, among the other 
ſtates of Europe, make the ſame figure, as the republic of Lacedeman 
did with reſpect to the reſt of Greece, The only thing to be attend- 
od to, and which is of very great conſequence, is, that all the mer- 
chandiſe and goods, and generally whatever conſtitutes a part of com- 
merce, ſhould riſe at the ſame time, and in the ſame proportion in va- 
lue. If the production of manufactures be enhanced without raiſing 
the price of corn, for example, then agriculture is neglefted. If the 
wages of journeymen be not proportioned to the one and the other, 
thoſe people can no longer live and pay the taxes. As to the export- 
ing of coin out of the kingdom, ”=_ ſecms to have been the chief 
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kingdom, the way of reckoning by livres, inſtead of 
crowns, as had been till then the practice : by ſome 
this may be thought an uſcleſs refinement, fince all 


view of the duke of Sully, it is true, that the augmentat'on of its 
current value in reckoning might, in ſome meaſure, prevent it, in 
unnihilating or d.miniſhing the profit of the dealers in bullion ; and, 
apparently, th's was the only teaſon that determined him. The nar- 
row views of his age, with regard to the finances, and ſtill more as to 
commerce, did not allow him o ſec that he deſtroyed a ſlight corrupt on 
by one a great deal more conſiderable, nor ſuffer him to go up to the 
ſource of the evil: he would have perceived that the advantage of 
commerce, and conſcquently the g eateſt quantity of fold and filver, 
will remain in that nation v hich ſhall have made all others to depend 
moſt upon them for riches, eicher natural or acquired ; and that as 
Jon2 as the ballance of trade ſhall be in favour of ſome one ne'ghbouring 
nation, this prohibuion of exporting gold and filver, is neither reaſon- 
able, nor p acticable, At preſe'.t, when we begin to ſee a little 
more clearly into theſe matters, there is no one but agrees, that all 
theſe regulations, and this whole train of reaſoning, did net reach 
the end propoſed, Though the exigency of (ircumſtances, which is 
almoſt endleis, does not permit either the providing againſt, or the 
ſubjecting every thing to a fingle rule, we may, however, aver, that 
on the article of money and commerce, there are two general and ve 
ſimple maxims which may be looked upon as invariable; and th 
are, to avoid, with the greateſt care imaginable, meddling with the 
coin, and endeavour, con innally, to render the French a+ laborious, 
induſtrious, and frugal as pcflible. The frequent variations in the 
coin give mortal wounds bath to domeftic and foreign trade, by the 
extinction of credit, the ſhutting up et private purſes, the embarrail. 
ment and diſadvantage of «xchange, and the ruin of eſtates 1 all this 
3s palpable and obvious. To this we may add, that the king, who 
appears to be the only one who gains by ſuch proceedings, to put the 
caſe impartially, always loſes conſiderably more thereby ban be 
gains; beſides, that the inſolvency of his ſubjects is an evil which he 
alwa' s ſhares with them, and even feels much longer than they do 
all his expences increaſe with the cuin, fo as not to be diminiſhed even 
when that dc es. 

The 6: her principle has ſtill leſs need of proof. It ſeems, th t na- 
ture has reſerved to France, the ſovereignty of trade, from the advan- 
ta.c of her ſituation, and the goodneſs of her foil, which obliges a 
great part of er neighbours to have recourſe to her for all thoſe 
things that ſupply the firſt and eſſential nec ſſuries of life: ſhe has no 
more to do than to ſhare, at leaſt equally with them, in the commerce 
of all thoſe things that ſerve but for mere convemiency, or which 
' brxury has introduced into Furope. If the conſumption of the latter 

ſhould exceed the produce of the former, we ſhall complain unjuſtly of 
our condition ; for to pretend to hinder the exportation of our mate- 
rials of gold and ſilver to foreigners, when it is we that are indebted 
to theſe foreigners, is endeavouring to make the effect ceaſe, without 
removing the cauſc ; but to ſet a Frenchman to commerce that is car- 
ried 
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the ways of reckoning muſt come to the ſame thing 
at laſt : I am, however, of opinion, experience hav- 
ing ſhewn me, that the cuſtom of talking always of 


ried on by ſea, to manufafteres and arts, to hinder him as much as 
poſſible from expending too much on things that come from abroad, 
and which are but ſuperfluities, and, on the other hand, to increaſe 
his proper riches, by encouraging the cultivation of his lands; this is 
what we may truly call promoting the intereſt of trade. Beſides Le 
Blanc and Matthieu, conſult on the ſubject of this note De Thou, 
liv, cxxix, Le Grain, liv. viii. Perefixe, and other writers of that 
time, in orderto find out the bifſtory of theſe regulations cf the ſinan- 
ces and commerce; for in reality the reatonings of theſe writers on 
this whole matter are but little ſatisfactory: we might well ſay of 
them what the duke of Sully ſaid to the parliament of Paris, They 
* are maſters of arts which none of them know any thing of.” 
Mem. pour Fhift. de France, 

As M. de Sully treats no more of money, I will ſupoly that part 
from the fame Memoirs, tom. II. p. 276, & feq. though this writer 
ſeems not even to underſtand the ftate cf the quettion, and ſpeaks not 
very favourably of (he king and his minitters. At that time, tays 
he, ipeak ing of all the deliberations which were entered into upon th 
ſubje& in 16cg, there was brought upon the carpet, and propo:;cd 
* to the council, a new edict for the coin, which they wanted to di- 

mi niſh and alter, that is, to railc its value, and by the ſame means 
to ruin the 2 Every one murmured at this propoſal: the 
king «lone finding his account in it, laughed at it, and at all the 
world, even at his own minifters, and their remonſtrances, as he did 
at the firſt preſdent of the mint (William Le-Clerc) who being 
diſconcerted in his ſpeech, having been twice interrup ed by hs 
majeſty's breaking into a fit of laughter, which made him ſtop ſhort 
in the middle thereof; and upon his majeſty's obſerving it, he ſays 
t him, Go on, Mr. prefident, for I am not laughing at you, but 
at my couſin, the count of Soiſſone, whe is near me, and tells me 
that he ſmells a ſhoulder of mutton. Thie ſecond ſtroke ſtruck him 
quite dumb. Upon which, the King falling into a fit of laughter, 
went away and left him. A native of Perigotd, who was one of 
the principal perſons that had communicated this project of the 
edict of the king, preſſed much for its being put in execution. The 
king, who very well knew the iniquity of the t dict, ſeeing himſelf 
conti nually teaſed by this rude contractor, at lengt | aſked him 
what country man he was; te which he anſwered, I am a native of 
Perigord. Fentre/aintgris, replies the king, I always thought ſoz 
for in that country they are all falſe coiners.---On Saturday, 
the 5th of September, the court being met on the edit de monies, 
rejected it entirely; Nec debemus, nec poſſumus, we neither ought nor 
can, concluded they with one voice. The gentlemen belonging to 
the mint were ſent for; among whom one of the reformed religion, 
called Bizeul, ſpoke his ſentiments very freely, for wuich he was 
highly comm-nded; and M. le Premier preſident ſaid, Nes in 
& paraveiis ite locutus oft nobis. 23 ——_ 
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crowns, for want of a denomination of a 
more convenient for petty traffic, had impercep- 
tibly raiſcd all that was bought or ſold to more than 


its real value. 

TE intereſt of commerce was ſti!] more con- 
cerned in the news the king received from ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, that thoſe who had been em- 
ployed to ſeek for mines, had diſcovered a great 
number of + gold and filver ones. This report was 
fpread at court with ſo many appearances of probabi- 
I'ty, that every one repreſenting to himſelf the di- 
rection of this new labour as a ſource of immenſe 
riches, there was not one who did not uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to procure the grant of it. Mon- 
cur Le Grand obtained the office of ſuperintendant, 
and Beringhen that of comptroller general. This 
zave occaſion for La Regnardiere, a buffoon whoſe 


4 * people behmgirg to the coinage had entered the chamber, the 
g pref nt {44 to them, Sit duwn and be covered, and you hal 
= ac preſentlx. On Tueſlay the 8th, in the evening, M. de 
2.a/ly went to ſce the frſt prefident, in order to ail on him to 
p:1{1:de the court to pals the edicts; but in this he found him in- 
+ f-xivie : and as the prefident repreſented to him the injuſtice of it, 
„XI. de Sully anſwered, The king ought not to look that as 
« unjuſt which ſu:ts his affairs.---On Tueſday the 15th of September, 

The king ſent his letters patent to the court, to prolong the parlia- 
ment for eight days, during which time they were ordered to ſet 
about the regiſtering of the edifts, two of which were in a manner 
c revcked; and as to the others, it was hoped they would die of 
« themſelves.” 

+ Le Septennaire mentions the places where theſe mines of all 
ſorts were diſcovered : © In the Pyrennees mines of talc and copper, 
% together with ſome of ;old and filver; in the mountains of Foix, 
« mines of jt and precious ſtones, and even carbuncles, though but 
«© few; in the lands of Gevaudan, and in the Cevennes, mines of 
% lead and tin; in thoſe of Carcafſonne, mines of filver ; in thoſe f 
Auvergne, mines of iron; in the Lyonnois near the village Saint- 
«© Martin, of gold and ſilver; in Normandy, filver and very 
tin z at Annopay in the Vivarais, mines of lead; in La Brie and 
* Picarcy, mines of marcafite of gold and ſilver. Some of theſe 
mines, but eſpecially thoſe of gold and filver, are very difficult 
** and traubleſome to work, and at the ſame time of ſo little profit, 

that M. De Theu had reaſon for diſſuading them from meddling 
+ with them ever Gace that time.” liv. cxxix. 
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jeſts were equally ſatirical and agreeable, to ſay, 


«© that they could not have made a fitter choice 
© of a man for a ditection of the mines, than one 
% who was himſelf a compoſition of mines. 4” The 
improvement and working of filk, of which I ſhall 
have more occaſion to ſpeak in the following year, 
commenced in this, and an edict was publithed for 
the planting of mulberry trees. 

AmoNnG all theſe different edicts, none made ſo 
much noiſe as that againſt duels . His majeſty went 
ſo far as to make death the puniſtiment of thoſe who 
diſobeyed ; in which, I confeſs, he acted contrary to 
my advice. I have too plainly declared my thoughts 
uf this pernicious and favage abuſe, to fear the accu- 
ſation of having endeavoured to tolerate it; but I 
foreſaw, that an exceſs of ſeverity in the means 
would be the principal obſtacle of the execution. 
When it becomes neceſſary to declare the will of the 
tovercign to the ſubject, it is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to examine carefully, whether the thing to be 
forbidden is of ſuch a nature that the fear of death 
may prevent diſobedience ; for otherwiſe thoſe ex- 
tremities are, in my opinion, leſs efficacious than 
degradation or diſgrace, or even than a pretty high 
fine or forfeiture. If the practice of duelling be ſe- 
riouſly attended to, it will be found to be of this na- 
ture; for it is commonly perſons of quality, and 
even of the greateſt diſtinction, who are guilty of 
it ; for whom folicitations are ſo much the more ar- 
dent and ſucceſsful, as the puniſhment with which 

+ The jeſt lies in the word mines, which in French Ggnifies gri- 
mace and affet᷑tation. 


T This edit, in which duelling is declared to be high treaſon or 
leze majeſte, was paſſed at Blois in the month of June, and is a very ſe- 
vere one: this is the edit which firſt gave the conſtables and mare- 
chals of France a power of prohibiting violent methods, and appointing 
the reparation of the injuries received. This the parliament reftrift- 
ed, in the regiſtring, to thoſe rencounters alone that concerned the 

int of honcur, and excepted all other crimes as debts, aſſaults, &c. 


de Sully, in the courſe of theſe Memoirs, handles this affair of 
duelliag at greater length. 
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they are threatened is great and infamous: it is not 
therefore to be doubted, that many pardons will be 
granted, the example, and the hope of which, are 
tufScicnt to encourage others to infringe the law. 
It often happens, that thoſe puniſhments are moſt 
regarded, for which a pardon dare not, nor cannot 
be implored. 
Bois thoſe embaſſies I have already mentioned 
at the beginning of this year, the king received a 
folema deputation from the thirteen Swiſs Cantons: 
tty-two de puties from taat nation came to Paris to 
Ientw the alliance“, which had been the occaſion 
of marecial Biron's journey to thoſe Cantons. I 
was appointed, together with Sillery, De Vic, and 
Caumartin, to treat with chem; but, not being able 
on account of my other employments, to attend this 
bulineſs conſtantly, I fatished myſelf with getting 
exact informations {rom Suulery of all that paſſed at 
their meetings. The only difficulty I ſtarted, was 
concerning the thtee milliens that were granted 
them, beſides the ioity thouſand crowns to which 
their uſual penſion was raited : I could have wiſhed 
that they had deducted certain ſums paid on their ac- 
count, during the campaign in Savoy, and on ſome 
other occaſions : as for the reſt, thcte gentlemen 
thought good chear, and deep drinking with them, 
the molt eſſential parts of their reception. The 
king preſented them with gold chains and medals, 
and ſent back the pope's chamberlain, who came to 
compliment him in the name of his holinefs, loaded 
with preſents : he gave his conſent to the alliance 
which the republic of Venice made with the Griſons 
againſt Spain. 
THe great armaments and other warlike prepara- 
tions which that crown was making for the following 
zear kept the crown of France in continual atten- 


See all the ceremonies of entries, audiences, and performances of 
ea he, which were obſerved on this occaſion, in le Sep ennaire, ann. 
2602, Mattbicu, tom. its live iii. p. 471, &c. 
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tion to their motions, and were the cauſe that Hen- 
ry, who held it for an inconteſtable truth, that it 
was by the military power alone a ſtate could be ren- 
dered flouriſhing, not only rejected the propoſal I 
made him todiſband part of his troops, particularly to 
leſſen the number of his guards by twelve or fifteen 
hundred men, but alſo that he took a reſolution to 
make a new levy of fix thouſand Swiſs ; and it was 
with great difficulty that I prevailed upon him to de- 
fer this levy tilt the month of September. He was 
more ſolicitous than ever about the payment of his 
army, and I was obliged to the conſtable for having 
ſolicited with great earneſtneſs the payment of my 
company of gendarmes. And at laſt he determined 
to take another journey to Calais, which was the 
moſt conſiderable of all his majeſty made this year, 
except that into the provinces. | 
Henry took his route through Verneuil + to- 
wards the latter end of the month of Auguſt, leaving 
his queen in the ſame condition the was the prece- 
ding year, that is, far advanced in her pregnancy, 
for the lay in of Madame her eldeſt daughter, in No- 
vember ft. He recommended to me with great ear- 


neſtneſs to be aſſiduous about her, and endeavour to 


make her approve of his journey; as likewiſe to pro- 
cure her every kind of diverſion that might alleviate 
her concern during the firſt days of his abſence. He 
never wrote to me without making inquiry about 
the ſtate of her health, and the manner in which ſhe 
paſſed her time : and it may be truly faid, that he 
never omitted giving her every inſtance of reſpect 
and tenderneſs that was able to make her forget the 
uneaſineſs ſhe received from his amours. It was 


about this time that he legitimated the fon he had by 


Verneuil, near Senlis, a caitle which he had given to his miſ- 
treſe, made moiſelle d'Entragues, and from which ſhe took the title 
of marchicneſs of Verneuil. 

1 Elizabeth, dauglter of France, was b rn on the 224 of Novem- 
der, 1602, and merticd to Philip IV. of Spain, in 1613. 
1 5 tie 
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tie marchioneſs de Verneuil , which was amo 

the number of thoſe things that gave the greateſt of- 
fence to the queen. Henry was detained a little 
time at Monceaux by a fever, occaſioned by a cold 
he got in walking late in the evening to fee his ma- 


fons work; the remedy he made uſe of was, to go 


to the chace next day. As ſoon as I had acquainted 
Aim at Boulogne, that every thing relating to the 
queen was in ſuch a fituation as he wiſhed, he wrote 
to me to come to him in this city, with the preſident 
Jeannin, whom he expected to have occaſion for. 
Ir. was from this place that his majeſty was a wit- 
neſs of part of the event and exploits of the cam- 
paign between the Spaniards and the Flemiſh, with- 
out having any inclination to diſarm, whatever aſ- 
ſurance might be given him by the king of Spain, 
till he had feen what turn affairs would take in the 
Low Countrics ; where, however, they ſtill con- 
tinued to be on the ſame footing as before. The 
liege of Oſtend was not carried on with fo much 
vigour by the beſiegers, as it was ſuſtained by the 
belieged. Prince Maurice of Naitau, after continu- 
ing ſome time at Berg, uncertain of what he ſhould 
next undertake, went on the 19th of September to 
inveſt Grave, and entrenched himſelf, not doubting 
but he ſhould receive ſome oppoſition in this enter- 
prize. Accordingly the admiral of Arragon, in the 
abſence of the arch-duke Albert, who was detained 
by ſickneſs at Bruſſels, endeavoured, by means of 
a bridge which he threw over the river, to beat up 
one of the quarters of the beſiegers, and to ſuccour 
the place ; but he did not fucceed ; and he had even 
the mortification to find, that many of his Spaniſh 
companies mutinied, and, after ſeparating from the 
main body of his army, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Hoeſtrate and Dele. He took ſuch wrong methods 


& Henry de Bcurbon, duke de Vernevil: he was at firſt biſhop of 
Metz, and afterwards married Charlotte Seguier. 
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to engage them to return, that they came to a reſo- 
lution to apply to the prince of Orange, who gave 
them the city of Grave for a retreat, which he had 
taken, and which theſe Spaniards reftored to him, 
when the ravages and violences committed upon 
the territories of the arch-duke obliged him to treat 
with them, and to except of very ſtrange conditions 
from them +. 

Tux council of Spain, through a defire of carry- 
ing on the war, reſolved to make new and more vi- 
gorous efforts. A ſquadron of twelve large gallies 
and pinnaces, fitted out at Sicily with great care, 
manned with a ſufficient number of ſoldiers, and 
plentifully ſupplied with all neceſſary proviſions, 
failed for this purpoſe out of the Spaniſh ports, to 
cruiſe in the channel : the command of this ſqua- 
dron was given to Frederic Spinola, coufin to the 
marquis of that name, who conducted the ſiege of 
Oftend ; he flattered himſelf that he ſhould become 
maſter of the ſea, and complete the ruin of the 
Flemiſh. But this proved a vain hope; of twelve 
veilels, two of them periſhed ere he had quitted the 
coaſts of Spain; the ten others, meeting with a 
Dutch ſquadron, were almoſt all either taken or 
funk ; the laft that eſcaped, and in which Spinola 
himſelf was, happened to run a-ground within view 
of Calais, but fo diſabled by the cannon, and in ſuch 
a ſhattered condition, that the flaves who rowed it 
having revolted and fled, the general found himſelf 


obliged to land alone, and with great labour, at 


Calais, from whence he went to Bruſſels, to com- 

plain to the arch-duke of the fea and the winds. 
_ SPAIN made herſelf amends for theſe misfortunes 
by the acquiſition of the marquiſate of Final, which 
was taken by the count of Fuentes. There was 
not the leaſt ſhadow of a pretence for this ufurpa- 
tion ; this little ſtate, which is on the coaſt of Ge- 

See in the hiſtori e 3 iti 
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I 6 neva, 
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neva, being inconteſtably a fief of the empire; 
nevertheleſs, when the emperor, to preſerve, in ap- 
pearance at leaſt, the right of the empire, offered to 
ſend commiſſioners todiſcuſs this affair upon the ſpot, 
his offer was rejected with contempt dy the king of 
Spain D. He uſed the fame violence with regard to 
Piombino, a fief likewiſe of the empire, which at- 
forded him a convenient port ; and had likewiſe the 
fame views upon Embden, when he undertook to 
ſupport againit the inhabitants + the lord of this city, 
although he was avowedly a proteſtant ; but in this 
he did not ſucceed ; the citizens of Embden main- 
tained their liberty againft both the one and the 
other, and joined themſelves to the ſtates. 

Tus duke of Savoy fucceeded no better in the at- 
tempt he ordered d*Albigny t to make upon the city 
of Geneva. This expedition ended unfortunately 
for the aſſailants, although they had opened them- 
ſelves a paſſage into the city, by applying ſoldiers to 
the walls, and above two hundred of them had al- 
ready entered, after cutting the centinel's throat, 
whom they had forced to tell them the watch- word. 
which ſerved them to get clear of the patrole till 
they had found their way through the firſt guard; 
and now they thought themſelves ſecure of the city: 
but the citizens, deriving new ſtrength and courage 
from the extremity they beheld themſelves in, char- 

ed them with ſo much fury, that they drove them 
= and forced them to abandon their city. Some 
of theſe Savoyards threw themſelves off the walls, to 
eſcape the rage of the enemies; many others were 
taken, and hanged without mercy. Spain entered 


very deep into that black deſign, which was follow- 


® The marquis of Final, by his importunities, obtained a penſion 


during his life. 

'4 He was called count d' Oſt Friſe. See the origin of theſe troubles 
in Chron, Sept. an. 15983, and their concluſion, an. 1602. 

t Charles de Simiane d' Albigny. De Tuou, liv. 129, Septen. an. 
1602. Matthieu, ibid. 37 5 
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ed by a peace between the duke of Savoy and the 
— of Geneva +. 

Tus revolt of Battori from the em con- 
tinued the war in Hungary: the duke of Ne- 
vers t went thither, in expectation of ſucceeding 


+ The treaty was concluded the following year at Ramilly, through 
the mediation of the Swiſs Cantons. Siri, ibid. p. 200. 

t Charles de Gonzague, duke of Mant a, de Ne ers, de Cleves, 
and de Rhetel, who dird in 1637. See how la Chronol. Septen. re- 
lates an action, of which M. de Sully ſpeaks with a kind of contempt. 
«© The duke of Nevers thinking by his own example to recal the 
* courage of thoſe who withdrew from danger, and to induc others 
© to come on, weat direQly to the breach, trampli:g over the dead, 
« the wounded, and even thoſe that were flying; but he 1eceived 
4% there the ſhot of a large atqueb» ſe that was fired am:d a great 
« number of other arms, frum one of the angles of the faid breach, 
© that ſtruck him juſt on the left fide, penetrating into the breaſt, 
« near the heart and lungs; but it was conducted ſo providentially, 
« that, neither breaking or hurting any nobler part, it gained him as 
„ much laſting honour, as it ſhewed a great miracle in his preſerva- 
c tion. Let us likewiſe hear this writer concerning the death of 
the duke de Merceur: © Having an inclination, favs he, to reiurn to 
„France, in crder to prepare for ſome greater cxpecition againſt the 
«© Turks, he went from Vienna to Prague, where he took his leave 
„ of the emperor: but while he was at Nuremberg he was ſeized 
„ with a peſtilential ſpotted fever. No ſooner was the hoſt brought 
% him, than the moment he ſaw it, though in a languithing and weak, 
« ſtate of body, yet of a vigerous and ſounu mind, buwing mare faith than 
„ };fe (the device of the duke of Mercaur being plus fidei quam vit 
« he threw himfclt out of bed, and falling proftrate upon the ground, 
% adored his Saviour, uttering the moit devout ejaculations.” The 
whole of what this author adds concerning the acts, fayings, and ſenti · 
ments, of the duke of Merc@&ur, till the moment of his death, is quite 
affecting, and ſerves ſufficiently to form a high elogium of his cha- 


rafter : ** His funeral oration was pronounced in the church of Notre 


% Dame at Paris, by monſicur Frangois de Selles, coadjutor and biſhop 
, ejet of Geneva. The Turks imagined that the affairs of the 
« Chriſtians did not proſper but where-ever this prince was.” After 
the elogium of his family, the hiſtorian paſſes to that of his virtues : 
* He was one of the moſt temperate men in the world as to diet, ſo 
«+ as only to eat when obliged through neceſſity, and he drank almoſt 
not hing but water: he was no leſs abſtemicus in oihe: temporal en- 
% joymenis; bumble in the poſſeſſion of ail thole high hunvurs and 
« great favours heaven bed heaped upon him, and never abuſing any 


„ of them; for he was equally accetible tv rich and poor; moderate 


„ in his recreations; he hai a great contempt for iule aſſemblies : 
* fo that what ü me remained fur amuſement, he employed in 
© reading uſeful books. He had an exaft ſk. 1 in practical methe- 
% matics; be alfo was eloquent, and would gracefully deliver his 

« clezaot 
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ing to the poſt and reputation of the duke of Mer- 
cœur; but lay ing ſiege to Buda after Peſt had been 
taken by the Chriſtians, the Turks, who on their 
fide had, at length, won Alba Regalis, haſtened 
thither with ſuch numerous forces, that they forced 
them to raiſe the ſiege; and the duke of Nevers 
retreated very much wounded. An action of 
George Baſte, the emperial general, has been very 
much and very deſervedly applauded. The rebels 
in Battori's party having ſcized Biftrith, Bafte re- 
took this place by a capitulation, which during Eis 
abſence was violatcd by ſome German ſoldiers. As 
ſoon as he was appriſed of it at his return, ke 
hanged up all thoſe ſoldiers, and out of his own 
money ſatisfied the inhabitants for the damage they 
had received. The rebels were ſo greatly affected 
with the generoſity of this action, that they all 
ſubmitted to the emperor, and demanded no other 
ſecurity than the general's word. 


SSSSZSSSSSS8SSSSSSS88S8888S8 
F XIV. 

H E city of Metz had been, for ſome time, 

ſhaken with thoſe inteſtine diviſions, which 

broke out in the beginning of this year. The duke 

of Epernon, whowas governor of it, and of the whole 


& elegant ſentiments not only in French, but likewiſe in the Ger- 
% man, Italian, and Spaniſh tongues, in which he was more than 


| _ & moderately ſkilled; and yet he never employed his elocution but 


« to enforce things tnat were uſeful, praiſe-wor hy, and virtuors,”” 
The deſcription which this wr. ter afterwards gives, with regard ro his 
|. the duties of religion and thoſe cf his ſtation, his pie'y, 

is prudence, and his other virtues, form altogether a picture which 
may ſerve for a model to the great of our times, if we except that an 
immoderate ambition and miſtaken zeal for religion made him under- 
take a conſpiracy againſt Eis fovereign, Matthieu, ibio, 456, ſpeaks 
of him in the ſame manner, 


country 
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country of Meſſin, had placed Sobole + and his bro- 
ther as his lieutenants there ; who made ſuch an ill 
uſe of their authority, that they were foon hated by 
the whole body of the citizens. This hatred was 
ſtrengthened by the difference of their religions ; and 
there was ſuch a general outcry amongſt the citizens 
and country people, againſt the lieutenants, that 
d' Epernon was obliged to go himſelf to Metz, to 
hear the complaints of both parties, and to endea- 
vour to conciliate them to each other. Sobole com- 
plained, that the city refuſed to furniſh the troops 
with victual; and the city, in their turn, threw the 
whole blame upon Sobole. Some diſputes had alio 
rifen concerning a certain Provenca! priſoner at 
Vitry ; which, through rancour and a defire of re- 
venge, occaſioned ſeveral other matters leſs conſi- 
derable ; and theſe heats had already proceeded fo 
far as to make a revolt be apprehended. 

Tux duke of Epernon was ſoon convinced that 
the two Soboles “ had not juſtice on their fide, at 
leaſt, with regard to the firit complaint, which was 
indeed the chief, and by them made the occaſion of 
a quarrel, with no other view, than to afford them 
a pretence for opening the magazines of the citadel, 
which was never permitted but in caſe of a war or a 
ſiege, and this to make themſelves maiters of them. 
D*Epernon would have been glad to have pacified 
matters, without being obliged to deprive his two 
creatures of their poſts; for he well knew, that this 
was an exertion of authority, which he would have 
ſome difficulty to ſupport himſelf in, the two bro- 
thers being at the head of a party, ſtrong enough to 
oppoſe the governor as well as the citizens. 

THinGs were in this ſtate, when the king received 


+ Raymond de Comminges, lord of Sobul-, and his brother, gen- 


viemen of Gaſcony. 


* Sobele accuſed the city of Metz of holding intelligence with the 
count of Mansfield, in order to ſurrender itſelf to the king of Spain, 


This accuſation appeared to be falſe, Vie du duc d'Epernon. p. 217. 
advice 
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adyi«:e what was doing at Metz: he ſent me notice 
that he would come to the arſenal to confer with me, 
and deſirod that I would have a ſupper prepared for 
him, and fix cther p.rſons whom he ſhould bruag 
with him. He made me foliow tim alone into the 
great ſto e-houſes of cannons und arn ad, b gin- 
ning, as u ſuul, to diſcouiſ. about the fiction ot af- 
fairs within the zingdom, wiihi act © the male- 
contents, he told me ttc ew! he nad juſt received 
from Metz, H ary, wiiFour any hclitation, re- 
ſolved upon taking a journey hither, upon his re- 
flecting tact if Metz, « city fo very lately diſmem- 
b-red trom the empire, inould 2 happen, 
in the pre ſent conjunciurc, to ſeparate itſelf from 
France, it would be a difficult matter to recover it. 
Several other political niotivc made this juurney ab- 
ſolutely neceſiary, beſides that of taxing from the 
duke of Epernon a citadel, waich he might make 
uſe of to very bad purpouics, and a conſiderable ex- 
tent of country, wherein, unter the reign of Henry 
the third, he had behaved more like a ſovercign 

rince than a governor z and, upon a ſuppolition 
that he ſhould one day carry his great deſigns into 
execution, there would be a nece ſſity for having, in 
this country, ſo important by its ſituation, a go- 
ver nor from whom he could promite himſelf more 
aſſiſtance than he could expect from d' Epernon. It 
was probable at leaſt that ſome favourable opportunity 
would offer to join Lo rain to France, and in chat 
caſe it imported his majeity highly to go himſelf in 
perſon, and procure a perfect Knowledge of this 
ſtate, and give tne government of that province, 
which was upon its confines, to 2 man on whom he 
could depend. This journey licewite would be of 
uſe to him, affording him an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with ſome of tne pt inces of Germany, 
and of iounding their inclinations with retpcet to 
the houſe of Auſtria, to know if he might exp-&t 


any aſſiſtance from them in an advautageous con- 
| juncture, 
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juncture, and even to attach them to himſelf, by re- 
conciling them to one another, for he was not igno- 
rant that many differences ſubſiſted amongſt them. 
Ir was agreed between us, that his majeſty ſhould 
ſet out without loſs of time, to the end that, by ap- 
ing at Metz with his whole court (for it was 
reſolved that the queen ſhould accompany him) at a 
time when the two factions not having yet proceed- 
ed fo far in their infolence as to embrace a party con- 
trary to the king, both the one and the other ſhould 
think of nothing but of juſtifying their conduct, 
and ſubmitting to his determination. The king 
would not even ſtay till the coats of his guards, for 
about this time they were to be all new cloathed, 
were ready; but leaving me at Paris to correſpond 
with him, ordered only Villeroi among his fecreta- 
ries of ſtate to attend him, and left Paris the latter 
end of February, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 
ſezſon, which made the roads very bad for the ladies 
to travel, and took his rout by La-F erte-ſur- Jou- 
are, Dorman- ſur-Marne, Epernai, Chalons-fur- 
Marne, and Clermont: the court ſtopped at Ver- 
dun, and four or five days after arrived at Metz by 
Frezne- en- Verdunois. 
HexRx's arrival put an end to all diſputes, and 
nothing was talked of but ſubmiſſion and obedience : 
not but Sobole, who was ſenſible this affair would 


be terminated by his expulſion, had ambition and 


reſolution enough to maintain himſelf in the citadel 
in ſpite of his majeſty, and diſcloſed his thoughts to 
his particular friends; but the moſt prudent amongſt 
them repreſented to him, that, if he en in ſuch 
a deſign, he would be irretrievably ruined ; ſo that, 
ſubmitting to the arret for his baniſhment, he gave 
up the citadel without making any conditions, and 
quitted Metz and the whole country of Meflin. The 
king appointed Montigny + to be his lieutenant in 


+ Francis Je la Grange, lord of Montigny, Sery, &c. was the chief 


fle u ard of the houthold to Henry III. g. vernor of Berry _ - 
nigh. 
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this province, in the room of Sobole, and d' Arquien 
his brother to act as lieutenant for the governor in 
the city and caſtle of Metz. Montigny, for this 
new poſt, quitted his government of Paris, the ſa- 
lary of which, however, he received this year. It 
was thought that d'Epernon was far from being 
fatished with all theſe changes, as may be eaſily 
imagined, the two lieutenants being under no obli- 
gation to him for their preferment ; but he could 
have nathing to ſay, he himſelf, through neceſſity, 
being the firſt to require the baniſhment of the two 
Soboles, ſo that every thing ſeemed to be done with 
his conſent. 

I HAvE taken this detail from the letters his ma- 
jeſty honoured me with during his ſtay at Metz, in 
which he informed me ſuccinctly of all the incidents, 
and dwelt ſtill longer upon the manner in which he 
was received at Metz, and upon the city itſelf, 
which he ſaid was three times larger than Orleans, 
and finely fituated, but that the caſtle was not worth 
any thing ; he likewiſe told me, that he wiſhed for 
my preſence in- that country, that he might ſend me 
to viſit the frontier, and that before fix days, he 
ſhould put every thing in ſuch good order, as to be 
able to leave Metz. In effect, the king accompliſhed 
it in much leſs time, and was only detained there 
by an indiſpoſition, that obliged him to take ſome 
medicines, after which he found himſelf quite well, 
although it was followed by a fit of the ague, which 
he thought had been occaſioned by a cold. "The 
ducheſs of Bar, ſiſter to his majeſty, came to Metz 
on the ſixteenth of March, and the duke de Deux- 
Ponts, with his wife and children, arrived three days 


knight of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, camp-m ſter-general of the 
light-horſe, governor of Paris, afterwards of Metz, the Pays Meſſin, 
Toul, and Verdun, at laft, marechal of France, and died in 1617. 
His brother was Antony, lord of Arquien, commandan! of ihe ciradel 
of Metz, governor of Calais, Sancerre, &c. He is miſcalled by ſome 

ohn-James d' Arquien; and d'Arcy, by father Daniel. John-James 
d Arguien was nephew of marechal de Montigny, 


after - 
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afterwards. The remainder of the time his majeſty 


ſaid in this province, was employed in concluding 
a marriage between mademoiſelle de Rohan, and the 
young duke de ® Deux-Ponts ; in compoſing a dif- 
ference between the cardinal of Lorrain, and the 
prince of Brandenbourg 4, concerning the _—_ 
rick of Straſbourg, which was accompliſhed by di- 
viding the revenue of this biſhoprick equally be- 
tween them, without having any regard to their 
titles and pretenſions; in reſtoring tranquility to 
that city, and in being ſerviceable to all the princes 
who required his interpoſition in any of thcir affairs. 
The name of Henry became ſo revered in this country, 
that ſeveral ſovereign princes of Germany took a re- 
ſolution to come thither and pay their reſpects to 
him, to offer him their ſervice, and demand his pro- 
tection ; which, however, they could only do af- 
terwards, and by ambaſſadors, the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for their equipages taking up more time than 
his majeſty had determined to ſtay at Metz. There 
were only the cardinal of Lorrain, the duke de 
Deux-Ponts, the marquis of Brandenburg and Po- 
merania, the landgrave of Hefle, and three or four 
others whoſe dominions lay neareſt to the Rhine, 
that came thither in perſon. 

Tas Jeſuits, whoever ſince their baniſhment, had 
been uſing their utmoſt endeavours to procure their 
— — in France, appeared no leſs ſolici- 
tous to make their court to the king; for this pur- 
poſe, they made uſe of the good oſſices of the fathers 
of their order at Verdun , ſupported by La-Varenne, 


® ſohn IT. duke of Deux-Ponts, of a branch of the houſe of Ba- 
varia, married Catherine the daughter of Henry cuke of Rohan. 
+ John Manderſcheidt, the catholic biſhop of Straſbourg, dying in 


i} 594, cardinal Charles of Lorrain obtained this biſhopric of the pope ; 


and the 72 on their part, got John-George, brother of the 
elector of Brandenbourgh, elected; whence a war aroſe, which con- 
tinued till this year. See the hiſtorians, Baſſompierre's Memoirs, 
vol. I. Septennaire, &c. 


1 The fathers Ignatius Armand, provincial, Chateiller, Broſſard, 


and 'La- Tour, introduced by La-Varenge, came on — in 


f 
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who declared himſelf their protector, that they might 
one day become his, and repay his zeal by the ad- 
vanc.n:entofhis children, for whom he already thirſt- 
ed aiter the moſt eminent dignities in the church. 
D'Oſlat, though not in France, laboured with 
equal ardour and ſueceſs in their favour. The am- 
bitious deſire of being arbitrator of the affairs of 
Europe, had often made this man undertake to treat 
of maticrs quite torcign to his commiſſion : the ob- 
ſtacles he raiſed at Rome to the marriage of the pria- 
ceſs Catharine, the king's filter, is one proof of it, 
and his ſolicitations for the Jeſuits another; for the 
re- eſtabliſhment of this focicty was regarded by him, 
Villeroi, Jcannin, and other creatures of the Roman 
court in France, to be the moſt eflential part of that 
ſyttem of politics, which they endeavoured to have 
preferred there, to that purſued by the council. 
D*Ossar, by printing his letters, which | prove 


Paſſion week to throw themſelves at the kirg's feet, and to implore his 
favour for their re-adm:flion into France. Henry IV. would not ſuf- 
fer the provincial, who ſpoke for the whole order, to addreſs him 
Knecli g. When he had done, the king anſwered them, that, for his 
part, he was net an ill-wiſher to the Jeſuits : he required them to 
give hm, in writing, what hey had been ſaying to him, and k 
them the whole day with him. They returned on Eaſter Monday, 
and the king promiſed to recal them, and even ordered the father pro- 
vincial to come to him at Paris, and bring father Cotton with him. 
% 1 will have you with me, adced he, for I think you uſcful to the 
„ public, and to my kingdom. He diſmiſſed them, after having 
embraced them all our. De Thou, b. cxxix. Ch onol. Sept. ann. 
8 MSS. Biblioth. Royale, vol. 9129, &c. P. Matthicu, vol. ii. 

Til. p. $56. 

7 To — theſe accuſations brought againft cardinal d' Oſſat, the 
author quotes fcurtcen letters, taken out of the collection printed in 
1627, eight of them to the king, and fix to M. de Villeroi: and he 
principally fixes on two of the fix laſt mentioned, of which he h 3 
given an abſtract. There are ſome errors in theſe quotations, which 
may be placed to the printer's account ; but truth compels us to ac- 


knowledge, that there are others of more moment than mere faulty 


of the impreſſion, which may be laid to the charge of the pretended 
author of the memorial from Rome; and that though the abſtract of 
theſe letters be conformable to the words of the text, yet it may be 


faid to be not more exact on that account, fince one cannot help tak- - 


ing notice of the viſibie attempt to ſuppreſs thoſe explanations and ex- 
pedicnts which ſoften, and even ſornetimes totally deſtroy the bad con- 
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th truth of my aſſertions concerning him, ſeems not 
© bo 4041ciiuts abut concealing his true ſentiments 


fruftions which it hs ben endeavoured to put on them. I ap- 
prehend it will be 1«cettary nate te make ſome ſhort oi ſ-rvat ons on 
each 61 th i. Iette:s, as well to Rand in the place of a d ſquiſition, 
mor: { tiric I than h flo cal, winch I thought it incumbent n ing 
to ſupp: e's, as io de jule whore it is au, and to make known the 
real icntimerts of a man, eſteemed amougſt us as a great neg tiator, 
and a very able politiciun. 

The firſt of the cigh! letters to the kin (thrugh the author reckons 
only ſeven of them“ is dated he 15th of Febru+ry, 1600. It only 
contains an 4 cgunt given by he cardinai d'Offat t, his netty, of 
ſome ci mpiaint- mace by the pe, by reaſ en of h king's having 
created M. de ia iremoville, v ho was + proteſta t, a d duke, anda 
peer of France, and of bis intenaing to make h n m al afterwards, 
as he had been in ormed. D'Qilat de; not, in this letter, ſay any 
thing as being his own ſen.iment, and even takes ſome p. ins to juit.fy 
Heniy IV. in tac ſecond letter of the 25th of April, it is aga n the 

who inſiſts on the publication oi «tie council of Trent, and the 

re- aumi ili on of the Jeſuits into I ran.c, 2:4 who, a the ſame time, 
complains of ſome abuſes in th: Gal.ican church to which the cardi- 
nal makes no other anſw.r, but that his majetty fincerely labours to 
— his hohneſs all puſlible ſatisfaction, I he tiird of the 224 of 
ay, the fourth of the 27th of June, and the 5th of the oth of the 


ſame month, turn on the affair of the diſpenſation for the duke and 


ducheſs of Bar; be therein acquainis the king with the d flicultics 
that affair meets with at Rome ;z he adds his own apinjon, which, in 
truth, is not in favour of his majeſty's intentions, but nevertheleſs 
does not prevent his being ready to ſecond them, by all the reaſons 
he can think of, and hi ſhewing bimſelt, above all things, <xcecding 
ſenſible of the ſhame that would redound to the h uſe of France, it, 
as the duke of Bar ſometimes gave out, it ſhould be determined by the 
court of Lorraine to ſend the princeſs back to France. The ſix h let- 
tet of the :6th of November, 1601, contains nothing for which this 
prelate can be blamed, but his dif. overing, perhaps with too much 
complaiſance, to Henry IV. the deſign his nolineſs had formed, on the 
death of queen Elizzbeth, to transter the crown of England to the 
houſe of Parma, In the 7th of the 22d of December in the fame 
year, d' Oſſat alſ», poſſibly with too much zcal, ſuſtains certain nights 
of the pope, in the mai ter of elections, His ſcatiments, which muſt 
appear to be i:ngular in France, oblige me to ſet forth ſome of the terms 
he employs. ** If the pope, ſays he, have encroached on the liberties 
* of the church, the kings, fire, (I fay this only to yourſcif, and 
© even in doing fo, ſhew the great opinion I have af your generoſity 
% and goodneſs) have made no leſs attempts on their kingdoms and 
« even their church's : and iti things ſhuyld be reduced to their ori- 
Zinal ſtate, as is attempted to be done on your fide in the pope's 
« caſe in regard to the elections, the kings would be greater ſufferers 
6 by it than the popes.” 

The firſt of thele x letters, directed to M. de Villeroi, is dated the 


234 
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from the public; but, if he is inexcuſable for having 
almoſt always obſerved a conduct quite oppoſite to 


23d of July 1621. Our author's exceptions to this letter are becauſe 
4 Odlat therein maintains, with ſome warmth, that the proteſtants 
ought not to be ſuffered in the Italian cities, ceded to the king by the 
treaty of Savoy, The ſecond of the 23d of September, is miſdated. 
If the author meant to ſpeak of that of the 4d of September, he is ſo 
much more in the wrong, becauſe the Spaniards are handled very 
roughly in that letter : but he probably ſpeaks of that of the 1-th of 
that month, for there the pretended reformed religion, and the cities of 
Savoy, are again brought in queſtion. The third of the 16th of De- 
cember 1602, on the affairs of the ducheſs of Bar, contains this cir- 
curnitance in favour of d'Offat, that he therein declares the ſuſpieion 
he had conceived, that the duke of Lorraine might have ſome evil in- 
tentions againſt her. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the fourth of 
the zoth of December, in which his eminence ſeems perſuaded, that 
Spain appears to enter ſo ſtrongly with the pope, into the affair of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England, for no other reaſon than to cover 
her own defigns with the cloak of religion. As to the fifth of the 
7th, or rather the 27th of January 1603, which is one of the two 
the author applies himſelf to cenſure particularly, becauſe it points 
out, though but in general terms, the abuſes in the government of 
France; he is doubly to blame for concealing that d' Oſſat adds, at the 
ſame time, that the wiſdom of Henry IV. had already redrefi:d them 
in part; fince thoſe words contain the real meaning, and an explana- 
tion of the cardinal's ſentiments, and, at the ſame time, a commenda- 
tion which might be made to rebound from thence on M. de Roſny. 
The 6xth of the 10th of February, is produced as being the moſt ve- 
hement ; and, in truth, in this letter he expreſſes himſelf with more 
freedom, on the evils with which the kingaom is interralily atflicted, 
on the injuſtice of the war carried on againſt Spain in Flanders, and 
on the advantage of uniting the two kingdoms of France and Spain in 
intereſt and politics, by the marriage of the dauphin acd infanta ; 
yet, when all theſe circumſtances are drawn together, and placed in 
the moſt unfavourable point of light, as the au bor has done, he ſhould, 
in juſtice, have remarked that d Oſffat, in this letter, candidly ſtates 
every fide of the queſtion ; that he ſays, he is convinced the Spa- 
niards diſcover a defire for an alliance with us, only to ain time to do 
their own buſineſs, and to amuſe the king with a treaty, to ſurpriſe 
him the better afterwards ; that he inveighs, perhaps, with equal 
force, againſt the rapacicuſneſs, ambition, arrogance, and perfidy of 
the council of Madrid. Certainly, it is not the proper time to ſhew 
this prelate's opinion, whilſt he i: thus balancing the reaſons on each 
fide ; but when he recapitulates what he has been ſaying in this let- 
ter, which is very long, he at laſt ſpeaks in his own name: ande! 
is the manner in which he delivers his ſentiments. '* Upon the 
« whole, I apprehend that his holineſs cught to be undeceived, in 
« the wrong notions he has formed of us; that we ought, fincerely 
4% and faithfully, to bſerve the peace made and ſworn with the king 
« of Spain and the archdukes on our fide, provided they alſo keep it 
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that which the gratitude he owed to his prince and 
benefactor ought to have ſuggeſted to him, he deſerves 
ſtill greater reproaches for having endeavoured both 
in his diſcourſe and in his writings, to give a bad 
impreſſion of the king and his miniſters, When re- 
moved from the center of buſineſs, all the informa- 
tions he could obtain muſt be through the canal of 
wretches, to whom a man of ſenſe and judgment 
ought to be cautious of giving credit. It is not dif- 
ficult to perceive that this paſſage tends partly to 
juſtify myſelf againft the cenſures of d Oſſat, this car- 
dinal having about that time wrote a letter to Ville- 
roi, in which he did not ſcruple to attribute mare- 


% on theirs, as they have by the pope offered to do; that this peace 
#* ſhould ſtill be ftreagtiencd by ail forts of honourable and advan- 
« tageous obligations; yet that we ſhould not place more conudence 
& in it than reaſon warrants, nor abate our vigilaace and precaution ; 
„ but that we ſhould, in all other reſpects, leave the king of Spain 
« and the archdukes on the focting they now ftand with other na- 
© tions, not from any evil d-fign or intention againſt them, but ſor 
« our own preſervation ; that we ſhould not furniſh an opportunity to 
* thoſe who have ſhewn an inclination to turn ail their forces againſt 
% France; and that whilſt the ref are at war with one another, we 
* ſhould employ the peace and quiet God ha: blefſed us with, in do- 
« ing what is nght, improving what is good in the kingdom, and ex- 
tt tirpating what is bad. 

This diſquiſition confirms me in the opinion I have given above, of 
the ſentiments of the cardinal d' Oſſat; tor what he ſays of the Spa- 
niards, beſides the letters already quoted, ſee p. 51, 504, 540, 692, 
705 c. on the publication of the council of Trent, 217, 256, 354, 

96, 400, 433, 466, 613, 615, and many other places; on the Je- 
uits, 69, 287, 302, 303, 309, 351, & ſe1. 613, & ſeq, 
Had the cardinal d'Offat even meant w ht h.s adverſary pretends he 
did, it could not be at all confftent with the character of fo prudent 
and cantious a negotiator, as he is allowed to have been, to make an 
open diſcovery of ſuch blameable ſentiments: his prudence appears 
from h's letters amongft o her occafions, wh-re, unqueſtionably againft 
his own advice, he defends the edi of Nantz before th: pope, p. 391, 

93, 400, where he approves of the impriſonment of marechal de 

iron, 705, and where he takes the part of queen Elizabeth, 243. 

In ſhort, nothing can be a ſtronger proof that this cardival had no 

* perſonal diſlike to M. de R ſny, as it has been infinuated, than his 
having never once mention d his name with ill-nature, He is ſpoken 
of, p. 377, 440, 723: this laſt is the only place where he complains 
of him, though with all poſſible moderation, on account of his having 
ſuſpended the payment of his allowance. 

chal 


— — — . — 9 — 69 
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chal Biron's rebellion, and the diſcontent of the 
other French lords, to the very little ſatis faction they 
received from Henry, and tne oppreſſion the people 
groancd under through che tyranny f his counſellors: 
and that he might not do things by halves, this able 
man, who valued himſelf upon his nice diſcernment 
in affairs of ſtate, preſumed, by deſiring V illeroi to 
ſhew his letter to the king, by adviſing his majeſty 
to remit his confidence and his authority into other 
hands. Poſſibly if this procceding of d'Oſſat's was 
thoroughly examined, it would be found to have 
more — than miſtake in it; for it is not likely 


that a man, who received ſuch exact informations 
from Villeroĩ of every thing that happened, could be 


f 


norant that what he repreſented as a general con- 
iracy of all the ſtates in the kingdom, was, in reali- 
ty, only a faction compoſed of a few perſons, whofe 
heads were turned by ambition, and the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the late times; and that all the reſt of the 
French nobility placed their glory and their happi- 
neſs in their firm attachment to their prince; that 
the clergy, on their ſide, praiſed him no leſs, and, 
in effect, had no leſs reaſon to praiſe him, having 
but lately received a very conſiderable gratuity from 
him; and laſtly, that the people, beſides the ſup- 
preſſion of the penny in the ſhilling, had, by his 
majeſty, been farther relieved by an abatement of 
two millions in the land-tax 

I was not acquainted with any of d' Offat's mali- 
cious procceding, nor of his perſonal complaints 
againſt me, for not paying his penſion exactly. Ville- 
roi undertook to recommend the ſpeedy payment of it 
to me, and acquitted himſelf of this commiſſion, by 
exalting, as uſual, the great abilities and ſervices of 
this cardinal.. Some days afterwards, I was accoſted 
by a banker, who made me a propoſal to diſcharge 
certain penſions, given by his majeſty to perſons at 
Rome, among others d' Oſſat's, which he did with 
the fame unpolite freedom that the cabal of my ene- 
mies 
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mies affected to uſe me with. Thete are ſome or- 
fices in them ſel ves of ſuch dignity, as todraw ref) 

and confideration upon the perſons who poſſeſs them. 
I was not forry that the banker was made ſenſible of 
this truth, and I ſent him away coldly enough. 
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D' Oſſat found himſelf obliged to write to me four 
months afterwards, and I received his letter at the 
ſame time that one was brought me from my brother, 
who was ambaſſador at that court. D'Oftat expreſ- 
ſed himſelf in ſo infolent a manner in this letter, that 
it certainly deſerved no better an anſwer than I had 

iven the banker. However, being of opinion that 
— not to regard it, I was 5 


oing to make out a 
draught for his payment, when I received an incon- 


teſtible proof of the injurious language he publicly 

uſed againſt me: that inſtant, I confeſs, I withdrew 
the warrant, which was a very exact one, and ſubſti- 
tuted another in its room of a more doubtſul pay- 
ment, and from that time reſolved to expediate no 
more, but by the king's expreſs command. I wrote 
to Villeroi at Metz, and acquainted him with this 
reſolution, and in the poſtſcript of my letter, gave 
him a detail of the ſpeeches and letters of d' Oilat, in 
which I was concerned, and, in the height of my 
juſt indignation, gave this cardinal the epithets of 
ingrateful and imprudent ; which, if what I had 
heard of him was true, he deſcrved ; if falſe, I gave 
Villeroi to underſtand, that I would pay a proper re- 
gard to his interpoſition in favour of d'Oflat. tle 
was ſtill more affected by my threat to acquaint the 
ing with the inſolence of his agent, and conjured 
e to be pacified: I confented, and all the revenge 
ook upon d'Oſſat, was to render his intrigues at 
ne ineffectual: thoſe in favourof tie Jeſuits were 
count nugd only during this year, for the ſociety re- 
turned to France in the following year. 

- $:+.iLL reſume this article in a proper place, and 
+! 12%” occaſion once more to introduce d'Offat, 
o 2.cuunt of a mtmorial which was addreſſed to 
me hom Come againſt him. At preſent, what re- 
Vo. III. mains 


1 


* 


- 
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mains to be ſaid of him regards the co-adjutorſhip of 

Baieux, and the abbey of Coulon, if the affair was. 

worth a Jong detail ; but as it is not, I ſhall content 

myſelf with — informing the reader that d' Oſſat 
I 


procured himſclf to be made co-adjutor of Baieaux, 
and treated with the Maintenons for his abbey of 
Coulon, by an agreement not very advantageous 
for them. His majeſty gave me this abbey, after 
performing the promiſe he made to the Mainte- 
nons, that they thould loſe nothing by it, ſince 
they obtained an equivalent upon the biſhopric of 
Evreux. Villeroi earneſtly ſolicited his majeſty for 
4'Offat, and endeavourcd to engage my intereſt for 
his friend ; Maintenon, on the contrary, was highly 
diſſatisfied that this favour was granted him. 

Tus pope's nuncio made me another complaint 
in the king's abſence, upon the journey his majeſty. 
had undertaken. That his holineſs intereſted him- 
ſelf in it, was occaſioned by the Spaniards having 
joined to the notion they formed to tizemſzlves of the. 
occaſion of this voyage, that which was conceived 
of his majeſtv's armaments and treaſures, which 
common fame had greatly increafed, and infected 
even the my father with their apprehenſions. Hen- 
ry, whom I informed of the nuncio's fears, ordered. 
me to re- aſſure him, without troubling myſelf to 
draw either Spain or Savoy out of their opinion. 

His majeſty and I treated by letters of many diffe- 
rent affairs, and amongſt others that of Flanders. 
It was computed that, the laſt of February this year, 
the Spaniards had loſt eighteen thouſand men, and 
fired above two hundred and fifty thouſand volleys 
of cannon before Oftend ; nevertheleſs the ſiege was 
but little advanced, and, in the month of April, 
the beſiegers attempting to make a general aſſault, 
they were repulſed with great loſs. From this, the 
archduke was convin that, notwithſtanding all 
his efforts, it would be time only, and a total want 
of men and ammunition of every kind, that would 


deliver the place into his power. Naſſau, on his 


ſon, who was called Van Sommeruyk.“ 
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fide, after the reduction of Grave, laid ſiege toRhin- 
berg, and from thence went to inveſt Boifleduc, not 
— that this enterpriſe exceeded his ſtrength, 
it being impoſſible, as I have already obſerved, to 
take Boifleduc with ſo ſmall a number of troops. 
Accordingly he was on the point of loſing both his 
army and his reputation there ; but, in revenge, he 
had the ſatisfaction to drive the Spaniards out of the 
caſtle of Vactendonck, where they were, in a man- 
ner, already maſters. The garriſon of this place, 
too weak to reſiſt them, and no longer thinking of 
any thing but r had abandoned the city 
and the caſtle to their diſcretion, when they were 
joined by ſome Dutch troops, who paſſed by that 
place in their march to the army of prince Maurice, 
and altogether attacked the Spaniards, and diſlodged 
them from the caftle. 

Ir may be eaſily imagined, that the United Pro- 
vinces could not carry on this war without being at 
a great expence both af men and money, to which it 
was abſolutely neceſſary that France ſhould con- 
tinue to contribute. The * of Oſtend alone had 
coſt them one hundred thouſand vollies of cannon, 
and ſeven thoufand men. His majeſty, for the in- 
tereſt of both powers, ke pt Buzenval “ in thoſe pro- 
vinces, who was then upon the point of returning to 
France; and the agent ſent by the ſtates to the king 
was named Aerſens ; this agent repreſented to me, 
that his countrymcn would be ſoon in no condition 


to keep the field, unleſs his majeſty would permit 


Paul Cheat d- Buzenval. 

+ Francis Atrſens, refident, and afterwards ambaſf dor from the 
ſtates of Rolland at the c uit of Fierce, The memoirs of that tis. e 
repreſent him as a man uf a ſnb'le, arttul, and even dangerous turn of 
mind. Cardinal R:ickeliou ſpeak of hum, Oxenficra, Ch:::.celiur of 
Sweden, and Guiſcarzi, chanceilor of Menifcrr.t, as the three only 
p*lit.cians he had ever known in Europe. It was th- ec ved 
* opinion of that time, ſays An clot de la HoutTiye, that Henry ;. 
© had an amour with Acrſens* wite. and that th: huſk. nd was content 
«© with it, by re f nof the proft he reape! from it: this armour laid 
„the foundation ( bis feriune, He left 100, cco livres a year to h. 
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them to recruit the French companies that were in 
their ſervice with Frenchmen. The king ſent me 
an anſwer from Chalons- ſur-Marne to this requeſt, 
which I had communicated to him, and told me that 
he conſented to it, but, to avoid an open rupture 
with Spain, upon theſe conditions, that it ſhould be 
Actrſens himſelf that ſhould raiſe the recruits, and 
not the officers, who would do it too publicly, hav- 
ing already acted in ſuch a manner, as to draw upon 
him ſome reproaches from the king of Spain : that 
the recruits ſhould be raiſed with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion and the utmoſt ſecrecy ; and that the ſoldiers 
who liſted, the number of which he deſired to 
know, ſhould file off, without any noiſe, to the 


place where they were to embark, marching fix 


in a company at moſt, with no other arms than 
their ſwords, and no more money than was ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer their expences till they got 
there; that they ſhould take ſhipping rather at 
Dieppe than Calais, this laſt city being too much 
crouded with foreigners ; and that notice ſhould 
be ſent to Chaſtes, who was governor of it, and 
vice-admiral de Vic, whoſe concurrence was ne- 
ceſſary to the deſign, and for whom he ſent me 
a letter without a ſeal. Some alterations, how- 
ever, were made in theſe orders; Acerſens could 
not levy the men alone; and it being my opinion 

that I ought not to meddle in it, the officers raiſe 

the recruits, but did it with all poſſible ſe- 
crecy. His majeſty thought it would not be 
amiſs to ſend the garriſon he had forced to leave 
Metz to Flanders; and, for fear that they ſaould 
lift with the arch-duke, caſt his eyes upon my 
couſin Bethune to conduct them. As for the pen- 
ſion for which Atrſens ſtrongly importuned me 
the king deferred taking a reſolution about it till 

his return. 

Dusisc the ſtay his majeſty made at Metz, the 
dukeof Bouillon brought his affair likewiſe upon the 
carpet: he had retired to Germany to the elector 


Palatine, 
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Palatine, to whom he was allied by the electreſs: 
he prevailed upon this elector to undertake his juſti- 
fication to Henry, or to deceive him again by a let- 
ter, which his majeſty ſent me immediately to have 
my opinion of it +. The purport of this letter, in 
which the elector Palatine very unſeaſonably affected 
to treat with the king of France as with an equal, 
was to repreſent to him the great affliction it gave 
the duke of Bouillon to have his fidelity ſuſpected by 
the king; and to aſſure him, that he himſelf was 
convinced of his innocence, by proofs which he 
thought unaniwerable. The king had fent for 
Bouillon to come to him and clear up his con- 
duct, and afterward gave him notice by La-Tre- 
mouille that he ſhould at leaft ſtop at Sedan, but 
Bouillon had done neither the one nor the other ; the 
Palatine therefore, to excuſe the duke, alledged, 
that with regard to the firſt complaint, the quality uf 
his accuſers made it imprudent for the duke to go 
and abandon himfelf to tiiem; and to the ſecond he 
ſaid, that the gentleman who brought his majeity's 
letter had found Bouillon at Geneva, from whence 
he had afincere intention to go and expect his majeſty 
at Sedan ; but that thinking it neceffary to take his 
route through Germany, that he might avoid the 
countries in dependence upon Spain and Lorrain, 
and alſo to pay his reſpects to the elector and elec- 
treſs, his kinſwoman, whom he had not yet ſeen, it 
was owing to this tedious journey that he had miſſed 
. the opportunity of receiving his majeſty at Sedan. 

The letter concluded with repeated aſſurances of the 
duke's attachment to his majeſty, for the ſincerity of 
which the elector brought the connexion there was 
between them as a proof. | 

Henry anſwered the elector's letter with more 
politeneſs than he had reaſon to expect, and promi- 


ſed, as he had always done, to reſtore the duke of 


+ Hiflory of Henry duke of Bouillon, book v. 
K 3 Bouillon 
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Rouillon to his friendſhip and efteem, but upon con- 
ditions which Bouillon knew himſelf to be too guilty 
to accept. In effect, at the very time that he was 
making theſe new proteſtations, his majeſty received, 
while at Metz, advice from Heidelberg, which he 
c« mmunicated to me, that a man, named Du- Pleſſis- 
Ecllay, brother to the governor of the young Cha- 
tillon, had been ſent by the duke of Tremouille to 
the duke of Bouillon with diſpatches, in which his 
majeſty was nearly concerned; that this courier, 
who was to ſet out from Longjumeau, had orders to 
"aſs through Sedan without making himſelf known, 
rot even to Du-Maurier ; and at his return, he was 
again to paſs through Sedan, and afterwards Paris, 
with the anſwer to Tremouille's diſpatches, whom 
he was to meet at Comblat. His majeſty would not 
E-ve entered into ſo circumſtantial an account of this 
affair, but that he wiſhed (which however was not 
practicable) that I, in concert with Rapin, could 
arreſt this courier, not before his arrival at Paris, 
but in the road from Paris to Thouars, after he 
mould have received letters in that city; which 
would fully diſcuver the nature of his commiſſion. 
His majeſty had certainly no occaſion for farthet 
Þroofs of the duke of Bouillon's guilt. I may venture 
to affirm, without any danger of aries too raſhly, 
that the ſubmiſſion which appeared in that ſtep he had 
lately prevailed upon the elector to make in his fa- 
vour, was only diflembled with a view to two things ; 
the firſt was, to inſpire the king with a ſecurity in 
regard to his perſon, and the ſecond, to continue to 
draw from him thoſe ſums which for a + Sow Lay 
had regularly received for the ſupport of his . 
This demand he renewed by Saint-Germain, with 
whom Henry was highly diſpleaſed. His majeſty re- 
-cotnmended it y to me, to have no regard to 
the inſtances that were made me from Bouillon, but 


at the fame time to give him no reaſon to ſuſpect 


that I had any knowledge of what he had juſt related 
S to 
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to me. Theſe orders were indeed unneceſſary, after 
the diſcoveries 1 had lately made of the new difcor.- 
tents which Bouillon and T remouille had excited in 
the provinces amongſt the proteſtants, and from the 
1eſult of the converſation 1 had with Henry at the 
arſenal, before his departure for Metz, of which J 

have only mentioned what related to this journey. 
To proceed, after having long conſidered the cait 
of the cabal, which firuck a mortal blow to the 
heart of Henry, I found means at laſt to ſet him at 
peace, by ſhewing him, that however formidable 
might be its preſcnat appearance, it would, after ſome 
ineffectual ſtruggles, fall into nothing. What- 
ever notions may be formed of the levity and incor: - 
ſiderateneſs of thoſe whom we are pleaſed to term 
the vulgar, I have always found, that though they 
may fix upon ſome particular aims, and follow them 
not only with raſhneſs but rapture, yet theſe aims 
are always to a certain. degree general, and directed to 
ſome common intereſt ; but that any private one's 
ends, ſuch as proceed from the anger or wiſhes of 4 
particular man, or of a ſmall aumber, are never long 
or much regarded. I will venture to ſay farther, that 
of general intereſts the voice of the people will give 
the molt certain judgment: allowing this principle, 
I confidered the ſeditious party as terrible, only on 
account of the miſchievous influence that it might 
have in the provinces, by miſrepreſentations of the 
king and government ; and the dread that might be 
raiſed of oppreflion and ſlavery. And as thoſe in- 
fluences and thoſe tcrrors would be made every day 
leſs by effects of a contrary kind, and had never in- 
feed the principal governments, or g:eat cities, the 
court could never ſee itſelf oppoſed but by a paltry 
rabble, and a few petty fortreſſes, unable to ſtand a 
fortnight againſt a royal army. 
Treg king was at Metz when he heard the 
firſt news of the ſickneſs of ”=_ Elizabeth, which 
| _ | was 
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was ſent to him by the count de Beaumont +, our 
ambaſtador at London : his majeſty, thereupon, re- 
ſolved to haſten his departure from that city. At 
his fiſter's requeſt, he went from thence to Nancy, 
where ſhe had cauſed a magnificent ballet or inter- 
lude to be prepared for his entertainment. He re- 
maincd there for ſome days in great anxiety about 
the next advices which he expected to receive con- 
cerning the health of Elizabeth. The death f of 
this great queen, which he heard of ſoon after, was 
an 5. loſs to Europe, and to Henry in par- 
ticular, who could not hope, in the ſucceſſor of 
Elizabeth, to find the ſame favourable diſpoſition to 
all his deſigns as he had in this princeſs, ** the irre- 
*© concileable enemy of his irreconcileable enemies, 
and a fecond ſelf:“ ſuch were the terms which 
Henry made uſe of in a letter he wrote to me on this 
event, which was almoſt wholly filled with the 
praiſes of this great queen, and expreſſions of ſor- 
row for her loſs. . 

His majeſty, who was immediately ſenſible how 
greatly this event wight influence the political af- 


+ Chr.ftopher de Harlay, governor cf Orleans, who died in 161 8 

I Elizabeth died the 4th of April, N. S. in the oth year ot her 
age, and the 44th of her reign. The public report and the common 
opinion of the hiſtorians, at that time, were, that her death was veca- 
Honed by a ſecret grief and melancholy which ſhe could not conquer; 
the occaſion of which was attributed to her remorſe and ſelf-reproach 
For being the cauſe of the earl of Eſſex's death, for whom, among all 


her favourites, ſhe had ſhewn the greateſt affection. This is the opi- | 


nion of Matthieu, tom. ii. liv. iii. p. 570. Thuanus and ſome others 
fay nothing of this ſuppoſed grief, but, on the contrary, ſay, that like 
Auguſtus, the died without grief ot fear, and only through the mere 
failure of nature. Her hatred againſt our religion, and her cruelty ia 
putting her firſt ec uſin, queen Mary, to death, have tarniſhed the luſtre 
of her reign : nevertheleſs, I acquieſce in the elogy beſtowed upon her 
by Thuanus, who concludes his enumeration of her great abilities by 
ſaying, ſhe had thoſe of a king, not merely as ſuch, but of a very 
great king, She ſpake Latin, Greele, French, Italian, and Spanith : 
the was alſo well verſed in the mathematics, hiffory, politics, &c. 
Befides particular hiſtories of her life, ſex Thuauus, Perefixe, our nal 
de Hen. IV. La Septennaire, an. 1603. Memoires d Etat de Villeroi, 
tom. ii. p. 20g. and other French biſtorians. 
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fairs of Europe, determined, as I have already ſaid, 
to ſend me in quality of ambaſſador extraordinary to 
king James. He informed me of this his intention 
in the letter above-mentioned ; and fearing, perhaps, 
that I ſhould oppoſe it, as I had formerly done, en- 
deavoured to prevail upon me to accept this commiſ- 
ſion by the ſtrongeſt motives, and ſuch as he knew 
moit likely to — impreſſion on me. I was the 
only perſon Henry could think of for this purpoſe ; 
I repeat his words, and that becauſe I was the only 
man in France who had any knowledge of the affairs 
that were to be negotiated in this embaſſy. My re- 
ligion, probably, had already diſpoſed the new king 
in my favour, and would gain me free acceſs to him. 
I dare not mention what his majeſty further ſaid, in 
regard to that reputation of honour and fidelity which 
he faid I had acquired among foreigners. Henry 
ſoon followed his letter: from Nancy he returned 
through Toul, Vitry, Rheims, Villers-cotterets, and 
Saint-Germaine-en-layé, to Fontainebleau, which, 
within a few days, completed a tour of two months. 
I nap received a ſecond letter foon after the firſt, 
in which his majeſty ordered me to meet him fifteen 
or twenty leagues from Paris. A report was current, 
that immediately upon the death of Elizabeth the 
Spaniards began to uſe their utmoſt efforts to gain 
the new king ; we ſhall afterwards fee that this re- 
port was but too well grounded. Henry had a thou- 
ſand things to fay to me on this head, which made 
him extremely deſirous of an opportunity to converſe 
freely with me about it. I joined him at the houſe 
of Monglat, where he had ſcarce any attendants with 
him, at which he expreſſed great ſatis faction. He 
embraced me cloſely three times, ſaid a few words 
publicly to me on the ſucceſs of his journey, and en- 
quired more particularly of me about his + buildings 


_ + Henry IV. built the new caſtle of Saint-Germain, extended the 
$4x<eas to the banks of the deine, and formed its beauiiful terraſſes. 
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at ig wo — Paris. Materials were then 
collectin duilding his at the 
Louvre, or the — "> . of 
which I had the inſpection and conduct, and which 
had been partly the ſubjects of thoſe letters I had re- 
ceived from him ; 2 1 
proceed in the execution of what projected 
in to that apartment of the Louvre called 
The Hall of Antiquities. 
AFTER I had, in a conciſe but ſatis factory manner, 
replicd to all theſe articles, Henry took me by the 
hand and led me into the garden, at the door of 
which he ordered ſome of his guards to be placed. 
"The embaſſy to England was the ſole ſubject of our 
converſation. His majeſty had at firſt imparted to 
his court his reſolution to ſend this embaſſy, but 
without —_—— perſon whom he had fixed upon 
to execute it. I he knowledge of this alone had ex- 
cited ſome murmurs among the partiſans of the 
and Spain ; and it was faid, that 1 allies 
only among princes who were of a different religion 
from his own. But when his majeſty, notwithſtand- 
ing, declared publicly his intention to inveſt me with 
this employment, their diſguſt then ſhewed itſelf 
without reſtraint. This whole cabal, which I had 
good reaſon to think was made up of my moſt in- 
veterate enemies, boldly repreſented to his majeſty, 
that to ſend a huguenot to treat Concerning the in- 
tereſt of the Nr ay with a prince of the ſame re- 
ligion, would be highly dangerous to the ftate ; and 
more eſpecially ſo, were he intruſted with a full 
power. Finding they could not prevail upoh his 
majeſty to revoke my nomination, they Tontented 
them ſelves with getting my commiſkon confined 
only to _ _— y_ — death Va the late 
ueen, and compliments for new king ; or, at 
=» to an inſpection into the ſtate of affairs in 
England ; but without any power to act, or even to 
confer, on the principal occaſion of my journey. 
| Heway, 
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Henzy, at the ſame time that he informed me of 
theſe ſecret practices in his court, of which I was till 
then ignorant, repeated to me his aſſurances, that 
he had not been influenced by them to alter his de- 

either with reſpect to the embaſſy, his choice 
me, or of the particular point which he had at firſt 
in view : and he further confirmed this his refolu- 
tion, by judiciouſly obſerving, that an embaſly, 
whoſe commiſſion d be confined merely to ce- 
remony, would be uſeleſs and vain; and that, if 
tg Sas ute hopes of ever ſeeing the new king of 
England purſue the maxims of Elizabeth, in regard 
tothe political tsof that princeſs, it would 
doubtleſs depend chiefly on the manner in which he 
ſhould be at firſt prejudiced againſt the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and in favour of the alliance with France and 
its antient partifans : but he confeſſed to me, that 
this point appeared to him, in all reſpect, ſoextreme- 
ly difficult, that, unleſs it was managed with the 
utmoſt dexterity, both in the council of France, 
and at the Engliſh court, it would, perhaps, be bet- 
ter not to think of it at all. He further ſaid, that it 
would firft be neceſlary ſo to impoſe on the enemies 
which I had in the court and council, that they 
might ſuſpe& nothing in my commiſſion more than 
what ſhould be declared to me in their preſence, and 
even with their conſent. His majeſty, on this oc- 
cahon, repeated a fimile, of La Riviere's, which 
he often uſed, that the kingdom of France may be 
compared to an apothecary's ſhop, in which are con- 
tained not only the moſt ſalutary remedies, but alſo 
the moſt ſubtile poiſons ; and that the king, like an 
able apothecary, ought to make the beſt advantage 
of both, by mixing them in the moſt proper manner. 
In regard to the propoſitions which I ſhould make 
to the Engliſh miniſters, he ſaid, I ought to be 
cautious not to expoſe the ſovereign of the principal 
kingdom in Europe to the ſhame of having made 
advances which ſhould be neglected or deſpiſed, and 
| | 0 perhaps 
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perhaps to a neceſſity of revenging them: and as to 
the more ſecret propofitions, which, at a proper op- 
portunity, I ſhould make to king James, he faid it 
would require great judgment and dexterity, to 
avoid haſtening, by any imprudent ſtep; his engage- 
ments with Spain, which as yet were, perhaps, un- 
certain, or at leaft far from being concluded. His 
majeſty ſuppoſed, that all cauſes of diffatisfaction 
might, as much as it was peffible, be obviated, by 
iving me, in writing, and in open council, ſuch in- 
ions, in regard to my embaſſy, as fhould ap- 
pear to be only general, and merely complimentary, 
which I might publicly produce in England as well 
as in France, but which, however, ſhould not pre- 
vent my ſeconding his majeſty's more particular in- 
tentions, whenever a favourable opportunity might 
preſent ; provided, nevertheleſs, that I did it as of 
myſelf, and without giving thisprince to underſtand, 
that I was authoriſed herein by the king my maſter. 
 Warar his majeſty thus acquainted me with, ap- 
peared to me of ſuch great conſequence, that I de- 
fired him to grant me four days to conſider of it, be- 
fore I gave him my anſwer. I immediately ſet out 
poſt for Paris, to be at liberty to make my reflexions, 
and Henry departed from thence for Jully. I eaſily 
perſuaded myſelf to comply with the king's defires, 
but I thought it a neceſſary precaution to have his ma- 
jeſty's more immediate avowal and authority for all 
theſe propoſitions which he had enjoined me to make 
to the king of England, as of myſelf, without which 
I thought it would be riſquing too much. To be 
favourably received and by king James, it 
would be proper to begin by gaining his confidence. 
to which my religion gave me the beſt claim; but I 
was ſenſible, that, by this, I ſhould be obliged to 
break through thoſe bounds of circumſpection, 
which, in France, I had preſcribed to myſelf, out 
of a deference to the religion of the prince. I had 
no reaſon to doubt but that, whatever words might 
h eſcape 
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eſcape me, which, in this reſpe&, ſhould appear 
ſomewhat free, would be as induſtriouſſy reported 
by the enemies I ſhould have in that court, as wow 
could, have been in France; and I had equal eau 
for being apprehenſive, that ſomething of this kind 
ſhould be afterwards repreſented in ſuch a manner, 
as to appear criminal in the eyes of his majeſty, who, 
as well as other princes, had his moments of 
miſtruſt and ill- humour; and fometimes one of 
theſe moments is ſufficient to ruin a miniſter, how- 
ever firmly fupported ; a reverſe of fortune which 
x was not impoſſible but I myſeif might experience. 
ALL thefe conſiderations confirmed me in a reſo» 
lution, not to depart without a writing ſigned by his 
majeſty, and known only to us two, —_— what- 
ever my conduct might be at the court of d 
and whatever expreſſions I might uſe to the king of 
England, I might be able, it neceflary, to jullity | 
myſelf, and ſhew that I had done nothing but to 
promote the ſucceſs of our affairs, and that by his 
majeſty's expreſs orders. Thus I declared myſelf 
to Henry, when, at the end of four days, he came 
to the arſenal to receive my anſwer ; though indeed 
I made this declaration no otherwiſe than by ſaying, 
that I was full of fears left any part of my condatt, 
on this occaſion, ſhould draw upon me the misfor+ 
tune of his diſpleaſure. 10 | | 
We were at that inſtant alone. Henry, after 
having taken a ſhort turn among the workmen in 
the grand walk, and commended what they were 
doing, called me to him, and we went, as was his 
tuſtom, to the end of this walk, which terminates in 
a kind of balcony, from whence there is a view of 
Paris. My propofal gave him a moment's thought, 
after which he confeſſed I was in the right, and in a 
few days he brought me himfelf the writing I re- 
quired, and, having read it to me, gave it into m 
hands. It was expreſſed in ſuch terms, as rendered 
highly probable that Henry would never oblige me 
| to 
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ted-Provinces, as by his Britannic majeſty. 
SUCH was my ſecret credential letter, which 1 


prepared for the king of 3 abſolute — 
entire compliance with all his s intentions, 
and to be able to make the beſt of an op tyy 


which perhaps might never offer again. In a word, 
to conclude a treaty, I ought to have carricd with 
me a blank figned by the king ; but our fear of the 
faction we had to combat in council did ſcarce per- 
mit us even to think of this. 

In regard to the inſtructions which I have 
mentioned, the king deferred having them drawn up 
till he came to Fontainebleau, for which place he 
ſet out, attended by his whole court ; and in three 
days his council were to follow : but they were 
ted et 
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which ſeized Henry immediately after his arrival at 
Fontainebleau, which was about the twentieth of 
May ® : this was ſo ſtrong a retention of urine, that 
his phyſicians at firſt deſpaired of his life, The 
king himſelf was ſtrongly perſuaded that his laſt 
hour a and being deſirous to divide the 
few moments which he had yet to live, between the 
care of his foul, and that of his kin he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf with great fervour to God, and then 
dictated the following letter, which was immedi- 
ately diſpatched to me at Paris, where I was making 
the ions for my v and little 
expected ſo melancholy a meſſage. My friend, I 
find myſelf ſo ill, that it ſeems highly probable 
„God will ſoon diſpoſe of me; _ being my 
% duty, next to the care of my ſoul, to make the 
% neceflary diſpoſitions to ſecure the ſucceſſion to 
„ my _— that their reign may be proſperous, 
2 promote the happ ppineſs of my wife, my 
„ kingdom, "my good and faithful ſervants, and my 
2 I love equally with my own 
children, I defire to confer with you on all theſe 
matters: come to me therefore wth all diligence, 


un peruſal of this moſt ſenſibly affected me. I 
ſet — with the greateſt precipitation. When I en- 
tered the king's chamber, I found him in his bed; 


® The king, ſays the marechal de Baſſompierre, was ſeized with 
a retention of urine on the eve of Pentecoft, which gave him great 
in, but he was ſoon freed from it. The phyſicians being affembled, 
(theſc are the words which we find in the Journal de L. Etoile) the 
reſult of their conſultations were 44 . — 
muliere, etium regina; minus, per ic ne ante tres ela 
— 4 Heaty the IVth dia not i —.— 


here gnjoined him, nor did any bad 


vitam cum 
what was 
the 
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the queen was ſeated by him, and held one of his 
hands between hers ; he held out the vther to me, 
and faid, ** My good friend, draw near and em- 
„ brace me, I am extremely glad you are come; is 
<« it not ſtrange that, two hours after | wrote to you, 
my exceſſive pains ſhould begin to abate ? I hope, 
&« by degrees, they will entirely leave me, for I 
© have made water three times, the laſt moſt pro- 
© fuſely, and with but little pain.“ Then turning 
to the queen, This, ſaid hc, of all my ſervants, is 
« he who beſt underſtands, and is moſt careful of, 
© the interior affairs of my kingdom, and, had I 
„deen taken from you, would have been beſt able 
eto ſerve both you and my children : I know, in- 
* deed, that his remper is ſomewhat auſtere, that he 
« js often rather too plain for ſuch a ſpirit as yours, 
& and that, on this account, many have endeavour- 
ed to prejudice you and my children 1 — him, 
& that he might be removed from you; but if ever 
4 this event thould happen, and you ſhould employ 
© ſuch and ſuch perſons (naming them ſoftly in her 
c“ ear) and, inſtead of following the good counſels 
c of this man, ſhould be wholly guided by their 
“ opinions, depend upon it, it will prove deſtruc- 
tive to the ſtate, and may, perhaps, ruin my 
„children and yourſelf. I have ſent thus ſuddenly 
4 for him, that, with him and you, I might con- 
<< ſult upon the means to prevent theſe evils ; but 
I thank God my precaution will probably not 
yet be neceſſary. 
OURIERS upon couriers were the next day diſ- 
tched, to diſſipate the diſagreeable rumours which 
were alrcadyſpread in all places. I, did not myſelf return 
to Paris, till I had fecn the king make water: he 
would have it fo, and he did it twice with ſuch faci- 
lity, that I was perfectly ſatisfied all danger was over. 
Three days after, I received a letter from him, 
where in he informed me, that, having been bled -» 


the left arm by La Riviere the evening I left him, 
he had been greatly relieved, and, having reſted well 
the whole night, found himſelf grow bętter and bet- 
ter every hour. He thanked me for the intereſt I 
ſeemed to take in his health, and for the advice 
which, on this occaſion, I had been free enough to 
give him, to be more moderate in hunting ; and he 
promiſed to obſerve what I had ſaid. He was alrea- 
dy able to be as circumſtantial as uſual in thoſe de- 
tails with which his letters were commonly filled : 
he directed me in this, to ſend two hundred crowns 
to each of the perſons afflicted with the evil, whom 
his own diſorder had prevented him from touching, 
and whom nevertheleſs he would not fend back. 
Herein alſo, he thanked me for the portraits of the 
new king and queen of England, which I had ſent 
him. His majeſty's phyſicians were unanimous, on 
this occaſion, in making him the ſame repreſenta- 
tions which I had done, in regard to the injury his 
health received from the violence of his exerciſe in 
hunting. He followed their advice, and found him- 
ſelf confiderably better for it: he alſo received great 
benefit from the waters of Pougues, which he drank 
this year for ſome time, during which the you 
princeſs his daughter was taken ſo ill, that her li 
was deſpaired of; both the king and the dauphin 
his ſon went frequently to ſee her. 6 Lag 
ToGETHER with this letter from his majeſty, the 
contents of which I have here related, I received 
another much longer, which Villeroi wrote to me 
by his order, upon the affairs of England. Herein 
he informed me, that his majeſty had ſent to acquaint 
the count of Beaumont with his recovery, that he 
might notify it to the king of England; alſo that I 
was expected by his Britannic majeſty, who attri- 
buted my delay to the king's indiſpoſition, and to 
the baron Du- Tours hot having notified to the 
king in form, the death of Elizabeth, and the 2 
; cc 


ll 
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ceſſion of James the VIth ® to the crown of Eng- 
land. The baron Du Tour was, for this purpoſe, 
ſent by James to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty : he left 
London on the day after this prince's entry there, 
and arrived a few days after at Fontainebleau, where 
he acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion. Villeroi 
further informed me, that my departure from Eng- 
land, for theſe reafons, being no longer to be defer- 
red, the king would ſoon ſend for me, and inform 
me of the day: but his majeſty changed his inten- 


tion in this reſpect, and came himfelf to Paris. 


'T he heat, which had begun early in this year, was 
exceſſive, and rendered the fands of Fontainebleau 
inſupportable to one but juſt recovering from ſick» 


nels, | 
Two days after his majeſty's arrival at Paris, 


ty roms 2 . — 41 
Maiſſe, and Sillery, on the ſubject of m par- 
ture, and that! 2 — 


Nerd Darnly, duke of Retheſay, &c. eſpouſ- 
ed Mary Stuart, widow of Francis II. of France; the having after 
His death retired into Scotland. He was ſtrangled in his bed in 1567. 
James Stuart, at firſt king of Scotland, and afterwards of En 
Nen On his acceſſion to the crown 

| nd, the marquifs of Rofny wote the following complimentary 
letter to the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, at that time his ambaſſador 


2 the ori;inal of which is in the cabinet of the preſent duke 
s To the Scots ambaſſador, 
37 n, | 


«© The intereſt you have in the proſperity of the affairs of the 
* king of Scotland, joined to the defire 1 bave to do yen ſervice, 
have induced me to write to you, that, by the letter which | have 
'«« juſt received from the ge vernor of Dieppe, you might be informed 
of the deceaſe of the queen of England, of the acceflion, reception 
* and acknowledgment of the king of Scotland to that crown, and 
* that all things there are in a ftate of peace and tranquility z for 
* which 1 rejoice with you, it being bighly beneficial to all, and the 
det of every good man.” 
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in their preſence. When I entered the king's cloſet, 
where this council was held, I told his majeſty that 
the count of Soiſſons was in the chamber without; 
and that it appeared to me neceſſary that he like- 
wife ſhould be introduced, to be a witneſs of my 
replied, that he did not know 
the count was there; and that, from what I had juſt 
ſaid, he would take occafion to reconcile us to each 
other; for the count of Soiſſens' reſentment till 
ſubſiſted. Accordingly, the count meeting me two 
days after, as I entered the palace, told me, that he 
had learned from a good hand that I had rendered 
him an office which he had no reaſon to expect from 
me ; he thanked me for it, afſured me that he would 
forget the paſt, and for the future would be my 
friend: but he did not long continue in theſe ſen- 
timents. | 

Tus principal object of theſe inſtructions had al- 
ways been a cloſe alliance between France and Eng- 
land againft Spain, notwithſtanding all that had 
been done to prevent it by the partiſans of that 
crown in France. The principal difference between 
theſe, and the ſecret inſtructions which I had re- 
ceived from his majeſty, was, that in the former he 
had concealed the true motives to this alliance: I 
will not tranſcribe them here, as the particulars 
would be too long and circumſtantial. The ſub- 
ſtance of them — briefly as follows * Ao 
every opportunit 22 i - 
ing the king of "England, of all the unjuſt and vio- 


lent p ings of Spain, thereby to inſpire him 


with an averſion to that crown : to repreſent the va- 
rious arts employed by her to embroil Europe ; her 
new uſurpations in Italy ; her fecret practices in 
England, by means of the Jeſuits ; her intrigues in 
Ireland and Scotland, under the ſanction of the au- 
thority which the Pope pretends to have over thoſe 
kingdoms ; her deſigns upon Straſbourg, by forc- 
ing the cardinal of in to conſent to the pope's 

Stving 
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giving the coadjutorſhip of it to the brother-in-law 
of the catholic king; finally, her proceedings to 
obtain univerſal monarchy : all which did but too 
evidently appear. 

In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the king 
of England muſt either have concluded a peace with 
Spain, or have entered into an open or ſecret war 

ainſt that crown: in the firſt cafe, I was to con- 
vince this prince, that a peace would enable Spain 
to get poſſeſſion of the Low Countries: after which 
ſhe would not fail to turn her arms either againit 
France or Enęland; and moſt probably towards the 


latter, on account of the pope's long inveteracy to 


it. I was alfo to undeccive the king of England, in 
regard to the report induftriouſly ſpread by Spain, 
that ſhe had no intention to get poſſeſſion of the 
Low Countries, but only to form them into a diT- 
' tint kingdom, ſuch as that of Burgundy had been, 
to be given to the arch-duke. As a laſt reſource, I 
was to infiſt, that Spain ſhould at leaſt be made to 
- purchaſe this peace at a high price, or ſhould be 
- obliged to the king of France or England for it; and 
eſpecially that he ſhould give up Oſtend. In caſe 
an open war ſhould be reſelved upon, I was to en- 
deavour to diſcover the intention of the ki 
England on that head, and if poſſible prevent it, 
and reprefent to him the neceſlity of beginning by 
giving a powerful aſſiſtance to the States. 
FIN ATT, if a ſecret war was reſolved upon, in 
which I was to uſe my endeavours to confirm or en- 
gage the king of England, in this caſe I was to re- 
pref. nt to him; that prudence required he ſhould be- 
gin by ftrengthening himfelf upon the throne, ſe- 
curing it to his deſcendants, and by gaining Europe 
in his intereſts ; ſo that Spain might be one day irre- 
fiſtibly attacked: that till this was effected it would 
be proper only to keep this power in awe, ot engage 
her in a fruitleſs employment of her forces againſt 
Flanders ; that in the mean time the 2 
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the union might be agreed on, and cemented by a, 
double marriage between the children of the two 
kings; which, however, ſhould not be declared till 
they had begun the execution of their deſigns. I 
was moreover to be particularly careful to regulate 
and determine the nature of the ſuccours which 
were proviſionally to be given the States; and pre- 
vent the Engliſh council from demanding the three 
hundred thouſand livres which that crown had lent 
the United Provinces, leſt they might thereby be in- 
duced to throw themſelves into the arms of Spain: 
on the contrary, I was to pertuade his Britannic 
majeſty to be at new expences, equally with his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in favour of theſe people, 
and to aſſiſt them with the ſame number of ſhips as 
queen Elizabeth had done; alſo to obtain permiſ- 
— that the four hundred and fifty thouſand livres, 
which this qucen had lent France, might be appli- 
ed as exigencies ſhou}d require in Flanders; and 
that the three hundred thouſand livres more might be 
added to them by England, that, with the ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres which Henry obliged 
himſelf to join to them, a fund might be formed of 
fifteen hundred thouſand livres for the preſent neceſ- 
ſities of the States-General. In cafe I could not 
gain a compliance with theſe articles, I was to en- 
deavour to get the States debt to England of three 
hundred thouſand livres diſcharged, France obli- 
ging herſelf to pay it ; alſo, to manage this affair in 
ſuch a manner, that the king of England might not 
have the maritime towns ot Holland delivered to 
him as ſecurities for theſe ſuccours ; and to found 
his intentions in regard to thoſe of which he was al- 
ready poſſeſſed in Zealand. In purſuance of this 
plan, I was to conſult with Barnevelt, a& in con- 
cert with him and the ſtates deputies at London, 
ſeem attached to their intereſts, entertain them 
with agreeable hopes, perſuade them that their in- 
texeſts were the care of the Britiſh council; without 


giving 
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giving umbrage to this council, and make the beſt 
advantage I could of the knowledge they might have 
acquired of the new court and the king. 

HESE were the principal points of my inftruc- 
tions : there were ſome others which did not relate 
to the ſame fubject, or at leaſt not immediately; 
ſuch was that in regard to the piracies of the Eng- 
liſh. I was charged to complain, that fince the treaty 
of Vervins they had taken from France to the amount 
of a million; and I was to endeavour to get a diſſo- 
lution of the treaty of commerce concluded between 
England and France in 1572, as being diſadvantage- 
ous to France, which by that treaty had not the ſame 

ivileges and immunities in England that the Eng- 
ſh had in France. Theclofe union between Eliza- 
beth and Henry had cauſed all things to be equal on 
both ſides during the reign of that queen, and this 
treaty was then conſidered as void, though it had ne- 
ver been formally annulled. My orders were, how- 
ever, to be extremely circumfpeet on this head, and 
even entirely ſuppreſs it, if 1 found that by bring- 
ing it upon the carpet I might run any riſque of raiſ- 
ing a ſuſpicion in a new king, from which Eliza- 
beth herſelf had not been exempt, that France only 
fought to embark England in a war with Spain, out 
of which ſhe would then eaſily extricate herſelf. If 
what the baron Du- Tour had faid in France, of his 
Britannic majeſty's reſolution to ſuccour Oftend, 
ſhould appear to be well grounded, I might then 
fpare myſelf part of theſe precautions. 
Tu manner in which I was to treat with 
the ambaſladors of the king of Spain and the arch- 
dukes ; the attention which I was to beſtow on 
the affairs of Ireland and Scotland; and the juſtifi- 
cation of Beaumont, againit whom king James had 
been prejudiced, and for whom I was charged to 
procure the ſame privileges of this prince which 
were enjoyed 6 his agent in France: theſe were 
other articles of my inſtructions. There was one 


article 
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article concerning the duke of Bouillon, in reſpe& 
to whom I was to be ſilent, unleſs the king of Eng- 
land ſhould ſpeak to. me about him, to which he 
would probably be induced by the eleQtor Palatine ; 
and in this caſe I was to paint the duke of Bouillon 
in his real character and not to engage the king of 
France in any thing on his account. We may ob- 
ſerve, that the ſubjects of my negociations were 
{ufficiently extenſive ; for I was to gain a knowled 
of the diſpoſitions of the king and people of England, 
not only with reſpec to Spain aud Flanders, but alto 
to the northern crowns : to ſay the truth, the poli- 
tical ſtate of all Europe was concerned in my enſu- 
* and its conſequences. 

HESE inſtructions“, in which, to my other titles, 
his majeſty had added that of macquis, having been 
read to me aloud, were then delivered to me in 
preſence of the count of Soiflons, Sillery, and Jean- 
nin, Ggned by his majeſty and Villeroi. Henry al- 
ſo gave me ſix letters, one from his majeſty to the 
king of Englagd, befides another for the ſame prince 
for form-ſake coùnter- ſigned; two others, in the 
ſame manner, from the king to the qucen of Eng- 
land, and two others from the queen of France to 
the king and queen of England: his majeſty alſo 
gave me a Cypher, with which the council was ac- 
quainted ; but he likewiſe ſecretly gave me another, 
of which none but we two had the key. When I 
went to take my leave of this prince, he preſented 
me his hand to kiſs, then embraced me, wiſhed me 
a good voyage, repeated his reliance upon me, and 
his hopes of my good ſucceſs. 

Tus beginning of June ] ſet out for Calais, where 


The original gf theſe inſtructions, figned with Henry TV's own 
hand, is ſtill in being; as alſo another piece, written by M. de Roſ- 
ny, bearing this title, A nemerandum made by me, ard delirer:d to M. de 
Villeroi, according to bis defire, to afſift bim in preparing my inflrufiens. 
Tais piece is = & a recapitulation of all the points which were the 


objeRs of his embaſly to London. Cabinet of the duke of Sully. 
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I was to embark, having with me a retinue of up- 
wardsof two hundred gentlemen, or whocalled them- 
ſelves ſuch, of whom a conſiderable number were 
really of the firft diſtinction. Juſt before my depar- 
ture old Servin came and preſented his fon to me, 
and begged I would uſe my endeayours to make him 
a man of ſome worth and honeſty ; but he confefied 
it was what he dared not hope, not through any 
wantof underſtanding or capacity in the young man, 
but from his natural inclination to all kinds of vice, 
'The old man was in the right-: what he told me 
having excited my curioſity to gain a thorough know- 
ledge of young Servin, 1 found him to be at once 
boch a wonder and a monſter ; for I can give no 
other idea of that aſſemblage of the moſt excellent 
and moſt pernicious qualities. Let the reader repre- 
ſent to himſelf a man of a genius fo lively, and an 
underſtanding fo extenſive, as rendered — 
ignorant of any thing that could be known ; of ſo 
vaſt and ready a comprehenfion, that he immediately 
made himſfelt maſter of what he attempted ; and of 
ſo prodigious a memory, that he never forgot what 
he had once learned; he poſlefled all parts of philo- 
ſophy and the methematics, particularly fortification 
and drawing ; even in theology he was fo well ſkilled 

that he was an excellent preacher whenever he had a 
mind to exert that talent, and an able difputant for 
and agaii· t the reformed religion indifferently ; he not 
only underſtood Greek, Hebrew, and al} the lan- 
guages which we call learned, but alſo all the dif- 
zerent jargons, or modern dialects; he accented and 
pronounced them fo naturally, and ſo perfectly imi- 
tated the geſtures and manners both of the ſeveral 
nations of Europe, and the particular provinces of 
France, that he mizht have been taken for a native 
of all or any of theſe countries; and this quality he 
applied to counterfeit all ſorts of perſons, wherein he 
ſucceeded wonderfully ; he was, morcover, the beſt 


comedian and greateſt droll that perhaps ever ap- 
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peared; he had a genius for poetry, and had wrote 
many verſes ; he played upon almoſt all inſtruments, 
was æ perfect matter of muſic, and ſung moſt agree- 
ably and juſtly ; he likewiſe could ſay maſs ; for he 
was of a diſpoſition to do, as well as to know, all 
things: his body was perfectly well ſuited to his 
mind, he was light, nimble, dexterous, and fit for 
all exerciſes ; he could ride well, and in dancing, 
wreſtling, and leaping, he was admired : there are 
not any recreative games that he did not know; and 
he was ſkilled in almoſt all mechanic arts. But 
now for the reverſe of the medal : here it appeared 
that he was treacherous, cruel, cowardly, deceitful ; 
a liar, a cheat, a drunkard aud glutton ; a ſharper 
in play, immerſed in every ſpecies of vice, a blat- 
phemer, an atheiſt: in a word, in him might be 
found all the vices contrary to nature, honour, re- 
ligion, and ſociety ; the truth of which he himſelf 
_evinced with his lateſt breath, for he died in the flow - 
er of his age, in a common brothel, perfectly cor- 
rupted by his debaucheries, and expired with the 
glaſs in his hand, curſing and denying God. 
From the moment of my departure to that of my 
return, I wrote regularly to his majeſty, and gave 
him an exact account of whatever happened to me. 
My letters were of three kinds: for indifferent 
things I uſed only the common character; my gene- 
ral cypher I uſed for ſuch matters as were to be 
known only to the council; and my ſecret cypher 
I employed in what I addreſſed to the king himſelf, 
which was to be feen only by him: his majetty 
choſe to have the greateſt part of my letters in this 
cypher, though he found the difficulty of decyphe- 
ring fo great, that he at laſt entruſted the key to 
Lomenie, whom he encouraged from time to time to 
render himſelf well ſkilled in it; but the difficulty 
which I experienced myſelf in the uſe of this cy- 
pher, whenever I wanted to c#tcend to particulars, 
compelled me to abridge the ordinary length of my 
. :- Vol. . | letters ; 
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letters; however, I complied with his majeſty's de- 
fires in this reſpect as well as I could, more eſpeci- 
ally after the affair of the loſt diſpatch. All theſe 
letters, which I have preſerved, I ſhall here reduce 
to the form of a narrative, wherein the public may 
be exactly informed of every material circumſtance 
relative to my embaſly at London, and my negoci- 
ations with king James. 

I sTAYED a day at Calais, waiting for Saint-Luc 
and ſome others, who had honoured me with their 
company. I found the vice-admiral ® of France 
ready to receive me : and the vice-admirals of Eng- 
land and Holland alſo came and defired I would em- 
bark in their ſhips. © The report current at Calais, 
of the good underſtanding between the Engliſh and 
Spaniards, occaſioned by what had paſſed at the em- 
barkation of count d' — ambaſſador from 
the arch-dukes, and the complaints which I faw 
made to D.-Vic, of the enterprizes of the Engliſh 
cruizers upon the coaſts of France, inclined me at 
firſt to refuſe their offers; but finding nothing in 
the letters which I received at Calais from Beau- 
mont, concerning what I vas told, to prejudice me 

inſt the new court en, I changed my de- 
ſign in this reſpect ; that I might not begin by 
giving them any cauſe of complaint, I accepted the 
two veſſels offered me by the Engliſh vice-admiral. 

I EMBARKED the 15th of June at fix o'clock in 
the mcraing. The Engliſh, by whom I was ſerved, 
paid me a reſpect which appeared to me to degene- 
rate into ſervility: but I had very foon reaſon to al- 
ter this opinion of them. Even at the very moment 
when they deſired I would command them in every 
reſpect as if they were of my own nation, De-Vic, 
wo only ſought an opportunity of ſhewing the Eng- 
liſh h s reſentment of theviolences committed by their 

pirates, advancing, bearing the French flag on his 

* Dominic De Vic, fignior d'Ermen- nville, governor of Saint- 

Denis, Calais, aad Amiens, vice-admiral of France; he died in 1610. 
Man- 
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main-top-gallant-maſt, I found theſe complaiſant 
Engliſh were enraged at an offence, which, accord- 
ing to them, was equally 1 — to the king of 
England, and the king of France, whom I repre- 
ſented : and I had reaſon to think them ſtill more 
rude and upolite, when, without deigning to con- 
ſult me, fifty ſhot were immediately fired againft 


De-Vic's + ſhip. It was with great difficulty that 


+ Shunous end ths Gyan Cong, whoſe teſtimony here- 
upon is of great weight, more 1 as they agree in it, both fay, 
that the captain of the Engl ſh ſhip in which M. de Roſny was, did 
actually fire upon the French vice · admiral, But as I ſuſpect our Mr- 
moirs either for the honour of our nation, or perhaps from vanity, 
have ſomewhat qualified this matter, I will here lay it before the 
reader as it is rel ted in the Chronology above-mentioned : © De-Vic, 
« yice-acmirel of France, ſoon after he had caſt anchor in Dover- 
% road, (at which place he had landed part of the retinue of M. ce 
« Roſty) ſailed from thence on his return to Calais, and paſſing by 
« the ſhip on board of which M. de Roſny then was, he ordered his 
« flag to be hoiſted, and gave him a ſalute ; ſoon after which, the 
% flag was again taken in. The Engliſh captain of the ſhip where n 
„% M. de Roſny was, ſeeing the French flag hoiftec, commanded his 
„ men to fire upon the vice-aimiral of France, ſwearing he would 
* ſuffer ao flag to be ſeen in theſe ſeas but that of England. A gun 
„% was immediat ly fired upon De Vic's ſhip, who, having demanded 
« the reaſon of it, prepared to defend himſelf. M. de Roſny com- 
« plained of it to the Engliſh captain, and repreſented the firing this 
44 ſhot as an oftence done to himſelf; but he talked to a man who re- 
„ fuſed to hear reaſon, and who-anſweret him only with rage and 
* fury ; he was therefore forced to ſubmit, and made a fign to the 
« vice-admiral of France to take in his flag, which he did. De Vie 
% thinking himſelf injured, demanded ſatis faction of the Engliſh ad- 
« maral; who anſwered him, that the king of Englaid, his maſter, 
« did not permit what the captain had preſumed ts do, defired tbr 
* he would excuſe his indiſcretion, &c. and promiſed that nothing 
„like it ſhould ever happen again. This reply appeaſed and quietec all 
parties. Chron. Septen. and Thuanus, an. z603. Cardinal 
 Richlieu, in his Teſtament Politique, makes uſe of this as an argu- 
ment, to demonſtrate to Lewis XIII. the abſolute neceffity there was 
for a naval = :* The,cannen- ſhot, ſays he, by piercing the veſſel, 
« picrced the hearts of all true Frenchmen; and if the words of king 
«+ James were civil, yet were they of no other effect, than to oblige 
« the duke of Sully to obtain his ſatistaction from his own prudence, 
6 by feigning to be contented, tho* his dſcontent, and his reaſon tor 
„% ir, was really greater, and farther from being removed than cr er, 
„ The king, your father, was under a neceffity to uſe diffimulation on 
« this occaſion, but he did it with the reſolution, whenever :t 
% might again be neceilary, to ra rights 0s his crown 

2 66 "Y) 
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I made myſelf heard; which, however, I at laſt ef- 
fected, by repreſenting to them, that De- Vic acted 
thus only to do me the greater honour ; and alſo to 
ive me a more diſtinguiſhed mark of his reſpect, 
dropping his flag upon my firſt command fo to do, 
I thought it would be moſt prudent to do this; and 
my Engliſh hearing what I faid, were ſo far prevail- 
ed upon by it, as to make their next diſcharge at 
random. 1 made a fignal to De-V ic, which he per- 
fectly underſtood, and took in his flag; but, as I was 
afterwards told, he ſwore at the ſame time to be re- 
venged on the Engliſh whenever he ſhould again 
meet with them. Though I much queſtion, had 
the opportunity now been given him, whether he 
could have obtained the — he threatened : be 
that however as it will, the diſpute was ended by 
this means, and our paſſage met with no further 
interruption. 

I arrIVED at Dover about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Beaumont, together with Sir Lewis 
Lewkenor, were there waiting for me. Sir Lewis 
had the ſame office in England, which Gondy had 
in France, being that part of the reception of am- 
bafſadors which conſiſts in providing them with 
lodging, proviſions, horſes, or chariots, and other 
things of this nature. The mayor of Dover alſo 


came and complimented me; and the acclamations 


of the people were ſo great, that it was ſaid, that no- 
thing like it had ever before been ſeen for any ambaſ- 
ſador. But I was not now to be impoſed upon b 

theſe appearances, having fo lately received a dif 
' ferent ſpecimen of the Engliſh politeneſs, of which 


« by ſuch a gaval force as time would furniſh him with the means 
„ to acquirr. Part. ii. chap. ix. In regard to the fact, which is 
alſo rela ed in the Teſtament, the cir:umſtances are told in a manner 

. aimoſt entirely different. We may further obſerve, that M. de Sully, 
in that part of his Memoirs where he ſpeaks of the ſatis faction which 
te defired king James to grant him, paſſes it over very lightly ; 
duubtlefs, becauſe he would not appear to have been ſo very grievoully 

Siicaded perhaps he really was, 1 


—— 
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TAE rnor of this place ſent his nephew to me, 
to defire I would come with him and fee the cattle, 
he not being able to wait on me himſelf, being con- 
fined to his bed by the gout. This invitation was 
followed by a ſecond, from which I conceived a 
good opinion of the perſon by whom they were ſent ; 
and I thought the imputation of want of civility, 
might juſtly have fallen upon myſelf, had [ after th: ; 
quitted Dover, without waiting on the governor. | 
therefore went to the caſtle the next day, with all 
my retinue ; but I ſoon diſcovered, that the chiet 
motive to this civil invitation was the pecuniary re- 
ward exacted of thoſe who have the curioiity to le:: 
the caſtle of Dover. This was demanded of every 
one of my retinue, and that too rudely enougt., 
which was followed by the ceremony of making al!, 
except myſelf, quit their ſwords. Being introduce 
to the governor, whoſe name was onus len, 
he received us ſeated in his chair, but, percciy::: - 
that ſome of us were looking at the towers and wal.; 
of the caſtle, he put on fo ſour a countenance, that, 
pretending to be afraid left our preience might ir. 
commode him, I immediately withdrew, without 
looking at any thing further. I had exhorted my 
retinue, whatever might be ſaid or done to then, 
not to forget the rules of French politencis; and 
this proved to be no unneceſiary caution. | 

W HEN we were upon our departure for London, 
Lewkenor no longer ſhewed himſelf that polite and 
obliging perſon, who but juſt before had demanded 
a lift of thoſe who accompanied me, that, as he ſaid, 
they might all be furniſhed with the neceſſary horſes 
and chariots : and I could not but ſuppoſe his ſole 
deſign, in getting this liſt, was that he might ſend 
it to London ; for he ſuffered all my retinue to pro- 
vide themſelves horſes as well as they could, and at 
their own colts; and theſe mild people lent them at 
| iq 
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ſo high a price, and at the ſame time with 2 much 
arrogance, that they ſeemed to think id us a 
favour. 1 all earefully — how our 
ſentiments ef fo rude a treatment. My own con- 
veyance I procured in the coach of the count of 
Beaumont. 

I Hap more reaſon to be pleaſed with the beha- 
viour of the gentry in and about Canterbury : they 
came to meet me upon the road; and that they 
might pay me all imaginable honours and reſpects, 
they pretended to have received orders fo to do from 
the king of England. Canterbury is but a ſmall 
city, though extremely populous, and fo polite that, 
in no other place, I received fuch diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nours and civilities as there; ſome came to kiſs 
buot, others to kiſs my hands, and others to make 
me preſents of flowers; all which muſt be attributed 
not to the Engliſh of this city (they e where 
preſerve their character of averſion for the f rench) 
but to the Walloons and Flemiſh, who, having at 
many different times taken refuge in this city on ac- 
count of their religion, have at laſt almoſt-entirely 
changed it, and, at this day, compoſe two thirds 
of its inhabitants. I viſited the church, and was 
pri ſent at the ſervice, wherein the muſic was ex- 
cellent. The church is extremely beautiful and 
magnificent. When the canons underſtood that I 
was of their religion, they redoubled their careſſes 
and civilities: one of them ſhewed himſelf fo well 
affected to France, as to give me an information of 
ſome conſequence, which was afterwards confirmed 
by Atrſens to Henry himſelf. This canon had been 
intimately acquainted with Arnold, the father of 
him whom I had with me as one of my ſecretaries ; 
and being informed that this was the ſon of his old 
triend, he came to ſee him, and, among other thi 
told him, that he had been informed by the ſecretary 
of count Aremberg *, ambaſſador from the arch- 


© John de Ligne, prince of Barbangon, count of Aremberg. 
| duke, 
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duke, who had. paſſed — Canterbury only a 
few days before, es dis was Charged to re- 
preſent to the king of England, with a view to en- 
gage him in an alliance with Spain, that Henry me- 
ditated great — - againſt England, which would 
openly appear in leſs than two years; and, at the ſame 
time, to make offers to his Britannic majeſty of 
powerful ſuccours from the king of Spain, with 
which he might prevent the deſigns that Henry me- 
ditated, by ſeizing certain pggyinces of France, on 
which the king of Englar. much juſter preten- 
ſions, than any . could have — England. 
Hens my lord Sidney came, and complimented 
me from the king of England, 2 2 
Sure eee I knew that the perſon 
with the ſame commiſſion to 
count d'Aremberg, was my lord Howard, whoſe 
rank was much ſuperior to Sidney's, being the duke 
of Norfolk's nephew, uncle to the great chamber- 
lain, and member of the pri 2 : at firit, 
therefore, I was: apprehenſive this deputation 
might be a mark of ſome contempt from the king of 
England; but afterwards reſlecting that the quality 
of the perſon who had received the ambaſſador from 
Spain was inferior even to Sidney's, I concluded 
that all this might be merely accidental, more eſpe- 


cially as I could not receive greater honours than 


thoſe which Sidney, and others by his direction, 
paid me. I nevertheleſs communicated my thoughts 
hereupon to Beaumont, by defiring him to get an 
explanation of it, but to do it with ſuch addreſs, that 
no cauſe might be given to perceive a miſunderſtand- 
ing, where, perhaps, none was intended to be 
Beaumont addreſſed himſelf to Sidney himſelf, and 
the affair with him ſo well, that he imme- 
diately wrote to the court of London, to inform 
them that they ſhould ſend an earl of the privy-council 
to receive me, which was done accordingly. The 
carl of Southampton, one of the miniſters and con- 
L4 fidents 
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fidents of king James, came to me from that prince 
at Graveſend, accompanied by a numerous train of 
nobility and 1 In our way to Graveſend we 
paid through Rocheſter, where our reception was 
extremely different from that at Canterbury ; the 
inhabitants of that city had e ffaced the marks which 
weie placed by the king of England's. meſſengers 
on theſe houſes where we were to be entertained and 
ludeed, if neccilary. 1. 

Ar Graveſend I wag received in the king of Eng- 
I. nd's barges, a kindÞ*gf covered boats, which are 
very commodious and richly ornamented ; and in 
ore of theſe I was carried up the Thames to Lon- 
don, where, upon my arrival, the Tower alone fa- 
luted us with upwards of three thouſand guns, bc ſides 
the diſcharges from ſeveral ſhip-gune, and the muſ- 
q uetry from the mole and fort before this tower: I 
ſcarce ever heard a finer falute. I landed near the 
Tower, where coaches, of which Southamp- 
ten and Sidney performed the honours, were ready 
to carry me, and all my retinue, to the houſe of the 
ccunt of Beaumont, which I had choſen for the 
Cay. The confluence of people was ſo great, that 
we could ſcarce open ourſelves a paſlage. 

T a1s very evening, I had an opportunity of being 
better acquainted with the character of the two En- 
gliſh lords who had been ſent to conduct me. Upon 
my arrival at Beaumont's, my lord Southampton 
took me aſide, and having told me, that the king, 
who was at Windſor, a caſtle about twenty miles 
frem London, had ordered him to come to him there 
that day, however late it might be, to inform him 
of the particulars of my arrival, he carneftly deſired, 
having firſt ex to me his zeal, that I would 
impart ſomething to him which he might commu- 
nicate to his majeſty, no doubt with-an intention 
to do himſelf honour by it, and gain the favour of 
that prince. After him my lord Sidney came, 
and made me the ſame requeſt, by ingenuouſly 
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telling me, that he hoped the honour which he had 
received by being friſt deputed to me, and the reſpect 
and attachment which he had for his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, might merit my reſerving fur him at leatt 
ſome part of the affairs with which I was charged ; 
and he added, that I ſhould not diſcloſe myſelf en- 
tirely to Southampton. TI plainly perceived theſe 
gentlemen had a mutual jealouſy of each other, and 
contended who ſhould be the firſt that ſhould give 
the king any informations. I very civilly thanked 
them, and appeared obliged to both, but gave the 
ference to Sidney; that is to ſay, the former re- 
ceived only falſe, and the latter nothing farther than 
general informations of but little conſequence, and 
tuch as I ſhould have been glad to fee publiſhed. 
Tur both made what uſe of them they thought 
proper: as to myſelf, I ſupped and lay this evening 
at Beaumont's, and I dined there the next day; for 
fo ſhort a time had not been ſufficient to procure 
and prepare me lodgings, till the palace of Arundel, 
which was deſtined for me, could be got ready. 
This palace was one of the fineſt, and from its great 
number of apartments upon the {ame floor, the moſt 
commodious in London: but this greatly embaraſſed 
my retinue, which could not be all lodged at Beau- 
mont's. Houſes and apartments were ſought in the 
neighbourhood, but the difficulty was to get them ; 
for the inhabitants refuſed to receive us, on account 
of the miſbehaviour which they had but lately ex- 
perienced in ſome of marechal Biron's people ; the 
greateſt part therefore had like to have been obliged 
to paſs the night in the ſtreet. | 
r muſt indeed be confeſſed, that, if what I heard 
on this ſubject was true, Biron, by the exceſſes 
which he had ſuffered his whole retinue to commit, 
had not ineffectually laboured to juſtify the animo- 
ſity of the Engliſh nation againſt us. I am accuſ- 
tomed to ſpeak my ſentiments freely, and never more 
fo than when they may be of uſe in correcting our 


5 man- 


ut —— — 
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manners. The youth of our nation have not 
diveſted themſelves of that vain, pert, and conceited 
air, nor thoſe licentious and even audacious man- 
ners, with which we have, in all ages, been re- 
preached : unfortunately too they are not more cir- 
cumſpect among foreigners than in their own coun- 
try, where they are accuſtomed to fpend their lives 
at ing-tables, and other places of debauchery, 
and run into boundleſs exceffes. 


I was fully reſolved, that, if my conduct could 


not clear France from this reproach, it ſhould not, 
at leaſt, be incurred by thoſe over whom I had au- 
- thority ; and I determined to exerciſe this authority 

in ſuch a manner, as to oblige all my people to a 


ſtri& regularity of behaviour: but in theſe caſes 
precepts are feldom effectual; I therefore enforced 
them by an example, for which an 
— = immediately. * 
I was the next day accommodated with apart- 
ments in a very handſome houſe, fituate in a 
ſquare, near which all my retinue were alſo provided 
with the neceſſary lodgings ; ſome of them went to 
entertain themſelves with common women of the 
town : at the ſame place they met with ſome Engliſh, 
with whom they quarrelled, fought, and one of the 
Engliſh was killed. The — — who were be- 
fore prejudiced againſt us, being excited by the fa- 
mily of the deceaſed, who was a ſubſtantial citizen, 
aſſembled, and began loudly to threaten revenge up- 
on all the French, even in their lodgings. The af- 
tair ſoon began to appear of great conſequence ; for 
the number of people afſembled upon the occaſion 
was preſently increaſed to upwards of three thouſand, 
which obliged the French to fly for an aſylum into 
the houſe of the ambaſlador. | did not at firſt take 


notice of it; the evening advanced, and I was play- 
ing at primero with the marquis D*Oraifon, Saint- 
Luc, and Blerancourt ; but obſerving them come 
in at different times by three or four together, and 
5 with 
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with great emotion, I at laſt imagined ſomethin 
extraordinary had happened, and having queſtion 
Terrail and Gadancourt, they informed me of the 
particulars. n 
Tur honour of my nation, my own in particular, 
and the intereſt of my negotiation, were the firſt ob- 
jects that preſented themſelves to my mind. I was 
al ſo moſt ſenſibly grieved, that my entry into London 
ſhould be marked at the beginning by fo fatal an ac- 
cident ; and at that moment, I am perſuaded, m 
countenance plainly ex the ſentiments wi 
which I was agitated. Guided by my firſt impulſe, 
I aroſe, took a flambeaux, and, ordering all that 
were in the houſe (which was about an hundred) 
to range themſelves round the walls, hoped, by this 
means, to diſcover the murderer, which I did with - 
out any difficulty, by his agitation and fear : he was 
for denying it at firſt, but I ſoon obliged him to 
confeſs the truth. He was a young man, and the 
ſon of the ſieur de Combaut, principal examinet in 
chancery, very rich, and a kinſman likewiſe of 
Beaumont's, who, entering that moment, defired me 
to give young Combaut into his hands, that he 
might endeavour to fave him. I do not wonder,” 
e replied I to Beaumont, with an air of authority and 
indignation, *©* that the Engliſh and you are at va- 
« riance, if you are capable of preferring, the intereſt 
of yourſelf and your relations, to that of the king 
ts the public : but the ſervice of the king my 
<< maſter, and the ſafety of ſo many gentlemen of 
« families, ſhall not ſuffer for ſuch an impru- 
« dent ftripling as this.” I told Beaumont, in 
plain terms, that Combaut ſhoald be beheaded in 
a few minutes. How, fir, cried Beaumont, be- 
„ head a kinſman of mine, poſſeſſed of two hundred 
< thoufand crowns, an only fon! it is but an ill 
<< recompence for the trouble he has given him- 
e ſelf, and the expence he has been at to accom- 


«« pany you.” EINE WEFFenves tone, 
.L6. * 
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L had no occaſion for ſuch company; and to be 
ſhort, I deſired Beaumont to quit my apartment; 
for I thought it would be improper to have him 
preſent in the council, which I intended to hold 
immediately, in order to pronounce ſentence of 

death upon Combaut. | 
Ix this council, I made choice only of the oldeſt 
and the wiſeſt of my retinue ; and the affair being 
preſently determined, I ſent Arnaud to inform the 
mayor of London of it, and tu deſire him to have his 
ethcers ready the next day, to conduct the culprit to 
the place of execution, and to have the executioner 
there ready to receive him. 'The mayor returned 
me for anſwer, that his firſt care had been to quiet 
the tumultuous populace, not doubting but I would 
do him juttice ; and that he was juſt coming to de- 
mand it of me, when he received my letter and the 
ſentence : he mortover exhorted me to moderate it, 
either becauſe my ſeverity had diſarmed his, or, 
which ſeemed moſt probable, becauſe he had already 
ſuftered himſelf to be gained by preſents from the 
friends of the criminal. I ſent again to this magi- 
ſtrate to inform him, that as no ſuperior authority, 
nor reſpect for any perſon whatever, had determined 
me to pronounce this ſentence, I could not conſent 
to revoke it: that, by carrying it into execution, I 
fzould juſtify the king my — * and give the Eng- 
liſh nation a convincing proof, that I had done every 
thing upon the occaſion which my duty required; 
therefore, in ſuch an affair, I could only acquit my- 
ſelf of it by committing it to him, and by reſigning 
the priſoner to ſuch puniſhment as juſtice, and the 
laws of England required. I accordingly ſent Com- 
taut to him; ſo that the whole procedure became a 
particular affair between the mayor and Combaut, or 
rather Ecaumont, who without much difficulty, ob- 
tained this magiftrate's conſent to ſet Combaut at 
Uberty, a favour which none could impute to me; 
on the contrary, I perceived both the French and 
; Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſeemed to think, that, · if the affair had been 
determined by me, it would not have ended ſo well 
for Combaut; and the conſequence of this to me, 
with reſpect to the Engliſh and French, was, that 
the former began to love me, and the Jatter to fear 
me more. | 3 
Tunis removed at leaſt one obſtacle to the ſucceſs 
of my negotiation : but there ſtill remained many to 
encounter, from the nation in genera}, from the king, 
and from other particular perſons, according as their 
different intereſts might incline them to traverſe it. 
It is certain that the Engliſh hate us, and this hatred 
is fo general and inveterate, that one would almoſt 
be tempted to number it among their natural diſpoſt- 
tions: it is undoubtedly an ect of their arrogance 
and pride; for no nation in Europe is more haughty 
and inſolent, nor more conceited of its ſuperior ex- 
cellence: were they to be believed, underſtanding and 
common ſenſe are to be found only among them; 
they are obſtinately wedded to all their own opinions, 
and deſpiſe thoſe of every other nation; and to hear 
others or ſuſpect them ſelves, is what never enters 
into their thoughts. This temper is more inj urious 
to themſel ves than to us, as from hence they are at 
the mercy of all their caprices: ſometimes one would 
be induced to think they have contracted all the in- 
ſtability of the element by which they are ſurrounded; 
with them all things muſt ſubmit to the reigning diſ- 
poſitions, and the ſole difference between them and 
any the moſt inconſtant people in Europe, is, that 
their inconſtancy proceeds not from lightneſs, but 
from their vanity, which continually ſhews itſelf in 
a thouſand different ſhapes. Their ſelf- love renders 
themſelves flaves to all their capricious humours, 
What they at one time believe to have wiſely per- 
formed, or firmly reſolved, is at another time deſtroy- 
ed, without their knowing or being able to give a 
reaſon ; they are accordingly ſo undetermined in 
chemſelves, that frequently one would not take _ 
1 or 
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for the ſame perſons, and from hence they them- 

ſelves ſometimes appear ſurpriſed on perceiving their 

own continued irreſolution. If we examine what 

are called their maxims of ſtate, we ſhall diſcover 

in them only the laws of pride-itſelf, adopted by 
ce or indolence. 

From this portrait, it may at firſt appear not to be 
extremely difficult for an ambaſſador to inſpire them 
with new reſolutions ; and this is true ; but then it is 
only for the preſent moment : this being elapſed, 
they no longer remember what you have enforc- 
ed to them in the ſtrongeſt manner. that a king 
of France muſt continually have near them a perſon 
of underſtanding and authority, who might compel 


them, as it were, to hear him, and force them to 


be reaſonable ; and even in this caſe, ſuch a perſon 
would always have their pride to combat, which in- 
ſpires them with a belief that they are infinitely ſu- 
perior to all the other nations in Europe +. 
FRANCE therefore can no more depend on the Eng- 
liſh than on any of her other neighbours ; her true 
intereſt and policy is to render her own interior 
ſtate and condition ſuch as may make her not only 
entirely independent, but alſo able to compel all 
Europe to feel its want of her; and this, after all, 
would only be difficult to miniſters who can con- 
ceive no other methods to effect it than war and vio- 
lence, methods that ought never to be purſued with- 
out an abſolute neceſſity: but let the ſovereign ſhew 
himſelf a lover of peace, diſintereſted in what 
himſelf, and ſtrictly impartial with reſpect to others, 
he will then be certain to preſerve all his neighbours 
Bore. — wk 8 4 =. — little — 
ous to a nation, whoſe virtues and genius have rendered it equally well 
reſpected and eſteemed. To reconcile truth with the veracity of the 
author, we can only ſay, that he has here painted the Engliſh ſuch as 


they appeared to him at that time: one of the moſt happy effects of 
the cultivation of arts, and the improvement of ſciences, is, that 


thoſe prejudices and partialities, which were the cauſe of hatred and 


jealouſy, bave hereby beca diflipated. 
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in that dependence which is er becauſe 
it conciliates the effections, i of ſubjecting 
the perſons +. 

I dart farther maintain, that peace is the great 
and common intereſt of Europe, the petty princes of 
which ought to be continually employed in preſerv- 
ing it between the greater powers by all the moſt 

ntle and perſuaſive means ; and the greater powers 
ould force the leſſer into it, if neceſſary, by aſſiſt- 
ing the weak and oppreſſed ; this is the only uſe 
they ought to make of their ſuperiority. When I 
confider Europe as compoſed of ſuch civilized peo- 
ple, I cannot but be aſtoniſhed that ſhe fill con- 
tinues to be governed OI ſo narrow, and 
cuſtoms ſo barbarous. hat is the conſequence of 
that profound policy of which ſhe is fo vain, other 
than her own continual laceration and ruin? War is 
the reſource in all places and upon all occaſions ; ſhe 
knows no other way, nor conceives any other expe- 
dients ; it is the ſole reſource of the moſt inconſider- 
able ſovereign, as well as of the greateſt potentate z 
the only difference between them is, that the for: 
mer makes it with leſs noiſe and in conjunction with 
others, while the latter does it with great prepara- 
tion and frequently alone, that he may ſhew his 
grandeur, though in _ he only ſhews himſelf 
more fignally deſpicable. Why muſt we always im- 
poſe on ourſelves the neceſſity of paſſing through war 
to arrive at peace? the attainment of which is the 


end of all wars, and is a plain proof that recourſe is 


+ It is not ſurpriſing to hear ſuch reaſoning as this now we have 
acquired juſter notions in war and politics, and that France is arrived 
at ſo = a degree of glory, that conqueſts can add nothing or but 
very hetle to it : but what opinion muſt we conecrive of the views and 
pen tration of the duke of Sully, when we behold bim eſtabliſhirg 
principles, in appearance ſo improper for the ſtates of miſery and weak- 
neſs, in which the kingdom was at that time, or at leaſt from wheres 
it was but juſt recovered ? It is by ſuch true, ſolid, and wiſe maxime 
as theſe, that the memoirs of Sully have become a rich mine, from 
whence all our able miniſters have fince drawn ineſtimable treaſures. 
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had to war only for want of a better expedient : 
nevertheleſs, we have fo effectually confounded 
this truth, that we ſeem to make peace only that 
we may again be able to make war. But let us now 
return to the Engliſh. | 

Tus court of London might be conſidered as 
compoſed of four ſorts of perſons, who formed fo 
many different factions ; and from this circumſtance 
only one may infer, what in reality was true, that 
this court was full of ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jealouſy, 
private and even public diſcontents. I thall here 
advance nothing, the truth of which I was not well 
convinced of, either by own obſervations, or 
from the lights I received from the partiſans of 
France, from thoſe whocalled themſelves ſuch, from 
the diſcontented, and in ſhort, from many other op- 
portunities which occaſionally occurred. The firſt 
of theſe factions was the Scotch, at the head of which 
were the earl of Mar, lord Mountjoy, lord Kintore, 
and other gentlemen of the king's bedchamber ; they 
were in the intereſt of France, and endeavoured to 
en the king in their party, who ſeemed diſpoſed 
to (| himſelf to be governed entirely : ſome of 
them were tolerably ſkilled in military affairs, but 
not one of them was acquainted with the buſineſs of 
the cabinet. I have not mentioned the earl of Len- 
nox in this number, becauſe, though he was equally 
well inclined to France, he had nevertheleſs a 
among the Scots which was ſeparate from that of the 
earl of Mar, and even oppoſite to it, not indeed in 
its political principles, but only in a competition 
which ſhould have the advan in the king's fa- 
vour, and there was a recipr and inveterate ha- 
tred between them. Thus the Scotch faction had 
ſubdivided itſelf into two. 


Tux ſecond, in all reſpects entirely oppoſite to 


the former, was the Spaniſh faction: in this all the 
Howards were engaged, having at their head the 
adniiral of that name, the great chamberlain, the 
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maſter of the horſe, the Humes, and others of leſs 
note. The third was compoſed of a number of old 
Engliſh, who, conſidering France and Spain as equi- 
ponderous, or being equally jealous of theſe two 
nations, were attached to neither, and ſought to ren- 
der Flanders independent of both, by reſtoring the 
antient kingdom of Burgundy. The firſt movers of 
this faction was the chancellor, the bigh-treaſurer, 
and Ceci] the ſecretary of ſtate, at leaſt as far as one 
could judge of a man who was all myſtery ; for he 
ſeparated from, or united with all parties, according 
as he judged it moſt advantageous to his own parti- 
cular intereſt : he had borne the principal ſway in 
the late government, and he endeavoured with the 
fame ſubtilty to acquire an equal ihare in the preſent ; 
his experience, joined to his addreis, had already 
made him be conſidered by the king and queen as a 
neceſſary man. Laſtly, there was a fourth faction, 
com poſed of ſuch as meddled in affairs, without hav- 
ing any connexion with thoſe before-mentioned, and 
even without 'having any agreement among them- 
ſelves, unlefs . not ſeparate nor unite 
with any other; their character was purely Engliſh; 
they breathed a ſpirit of ſedition, and were ready to 
undertake any thing in favour of novelties, even were 
it againſt the king himſelf. They had at their head 
the earls of Northumberland, Southampton, and 
Cumberland, lord Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Griffin, and others. | 
Noris could as yet be diſcovered with regard 
to any of theſe factions, except that they mutually 
hated and were jealous of each other; and it was 
impoſſible to foretel which would at length obtain 
the aſcendant, and gain the prince in its intereſts. 
To judge from appearances, his favour would be diſ- 
puted only by the men of learning, and the favourites 
of his bed-chamber ; the firſt, becauſe by their ſu- 
perior knowledge and dexterity they commonly ſuc- 
ceeded better than others in gaining their — 
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the ſecond, becauſe had the advantage of fami- 
liarity, and of being admitted into all his parties of 
pleaſure : but the king's humour and inclinations 
were not yet ſufficiently known ; beſides, that his 
acceſſion to ſuch a crown as that of England might 
occaſion ſuch alterations in them as would render 
any judgment on this head extremely precarious. 

ALL that Lhad to fear was, leſt, among the diffe- 
rent ſentiments with which endeavours would be 
uſed to inſpire James, thoſe ſhould prove to be moſt 
difficult that were to attach him to the intereſts of 
France. Hitherto his inclinations had been con- 
formable to thoſe of the Northern powers, who were 
for making three diviſions of the houſe of Auſtria ; 
Spain, Germany, and Burgundy : they deteſted the 

„as being too powerful and enterpriſing ; the 
ſecond they deſpiſed ; but would however have been 
reconciled to it, by diſuniting it from the Pope, 
Spain, and the Jeſuits; the third was as yet only 
2 but was what they fo paſfionately de- 
fired, that would have ſpared nothing to re- 
ſore it, provided they would have alſo ſeparated its 
intereſts from thoſe of Spain and Germany, or at 
leaſt have obliged theſe powers to renounce all pre- 
tenſions upon one another. 

EixG James was not ſo well diſpoſed in favour of 
Henry as Elizabeth had been ; he had been inform- 
ed that Henry, in deriſion, had called him, Cap- 
*<© tain of arts, and clerk of arms.“ There was ſome 
reaſon. to apprehend, that it would be difficult at 
firſt to hinder him from entertaining thoughts of re- 
newing the antient pretencesof England upon France, 
of which his courtiers had not failed to talk to him 
very earneſtly. As to myſelf, it had been hinted to 
him, that both I and my brother had ſpoke of him 
in terms not very reſpectful. But to give the reader 
a more perfect knowledge of the character of this 
prince, let me add, that he meant well, was con- 
ſcientious, eloquent, and had ſome erudition; 2 
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leſs of the latter, than of penetration and a diſpoſi- 
tion to learning. He loved to hear diſcourſes on 
ſtate-affairs, and to be entertained with great de- 
figns, which he himſelf conſidered and diſpoſed with 
a ſpirit of method and ſyſtem ; but he never thought 
of carrying them farther, for he naturally hated war, 
and yet more to engage in it himſelf. was indo- 
lent in his actions, except in hunting, and wanted 
application in his affairs; all which were ſigns of 
an eaſy and timid diſpoſition, that made it highly 
probable he would be governed by others; and this 
was farther confirmed by his behaviour to the queen, 
his wife +. 

Tus character of this princeſs was quite the re- 
verſe of her huſband's; ſhe was naturally bold and 
enterprizing ; ſhe loved pomp and grandeur ; tumult 
and intrigue. She was deeply en in all the 
civil factions, not n Scotland, in relation to 
the catholics, whom * ſupported, and had even 
firſt encouraged, but alſo in England, where the 
diſcontented, whoſe numbers were very conſiderable, 
were not ſorry to be ſupported by a princeſs deſtined 
to become their queen. Every one knows that 
women, though but weak inftruments in ſolid affairs, 
often act a dangerous part in intrigues. The king 
could not be ignorant of this, but he was ſo weak 
as never to be able to reſiſt, nor perſonally to contra- 
dict her, though ſhe made no ſcruple publicly to 
ſhew that ſhe did not always conform to his ſenti- 
ments. He came to London long before her: ſhe 
was ſtill in Scotland when I arrived at that city, 
and James wiſhed ſhe would not have departed from 
thence ſo ſoon, being perſuaded that her preſence 
would only be detrimental to affairs. He ſent to 
acquaint her with his defire, and that with an air of 
authority, which coſts nothing to aſſume — 
_ who are abſent, but ſhe was very little 

y it. 


+ Anne, danghter of Frederic n. King of Deamark, queen of 
Scotland, aficrwards of Great Britain, the died in 2619. 
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InsTEAD of obeying, the queen prepared to quit 
Scotland, after havingof her — accord, and — 
the king's expreſs deſire, appointed herſelf a great 
chamberlain of her houſhold. She was alſo attend- 
ed by the earl of Orkney, and another Scotch noble- 
man ; and brought with her the body of the male 
child of which the had been delivered in Scotland, 
becauſe endeavours had been uſed to perſuade the 
public, that its death was only feigned. She alſo 
brought with her the prince, her eldeſt fon, whom 
ſhe in public affected to govern abſolutely, and whom 
it was faid, ſhe ſought to inſpire with ſentiments in 
favour of Spain ; for it was not doubted but that ſhe 
was inclined to declare bn that fide. Neverthelefs, 
the young prince gave her no room to be pleaſed 
with his deference tor her : he naturally hated Spain, 
and favoured France; and this preſage was ſo much 
the more happy, as from the aſſemblage of ambition, 

tneſs, and generolity, already perceivable in him, 
promiſed one day to become one of thoſe princes 
ho are the ſubject of much converiation. He was, 
from report, acquainted with the character of the 
king of France, and he propoſed making him his 
— 5 which was certainly very diſagreeable to 
the queen his mother, who, it was faid, had re- 
ſolved to deſtroy his French diſpoſition, by having 
him ſent to be educated in Spain. | 
Tus I have given ſome account of the ſtate of 
the court of London, at the time when I began 
negotiation. The character of the reſt of the princi- 
pal perſons who compoſed it, will more particularly 
appear in the enſuing part of theſe Memoirs. Here 
therefore I will only add, that beſides count d' Arem- 
berg from the arch-dukes, prince Henry of Naſſau, 
and the -other deputies from the States-General, 
whom I found here upon my arrival, the ambaſſador 
from his catholic majeſty, and the envoys from 
Sweden + and Denmark, were alſo hourly expected, 
+ Chrifticca IV. * 
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and they accordingly arrived the day after me. There 
were likewiſe ſome others, but not of ſufficient con- 
ſequence to be particularly mentioned. Upon the 
whole, it appeared as though all the princes of Eu- 
rope conſidered the gaining England in their in- 
tereſts, to be of the utmoſt importance to them. 
Tux firſt of the foreign miniſters whom I faw 
at the court of London were thoſe of the elector 
Palatine, who having already made their compli- 
ments to the new king, and being prepared to 


return home, came to take their leave of me, 


almoſt immediately after my arrival, but nothing 
1 paſſed Lon us. Soon after they 

left me, Cecil ſent his principal. ſecretary 
to be informed by Beaumont, at what hour he 
might conveniently ſee me; and he accordingly 
came in the afternoon. 80 long as we had an 
witneſſes of our converſation, Cecil talked to 
me only of the king of England's affection for 
the king of France, of the defire which he had 
of giving him proofs of it, and other things in 
the ſame ftrain, which could only be regarded as 
compliments ; nevertheleſs, when we were in my 
chamber only with Beaumont, I pretended to con- 
ſider what he had faid as very ſerious ; and this I 
did to gain an opportunity of repreſenting to him, 
how m_— advantageous an unian between the two 
kings would be to both, and of urging the engage- 
ments they had formerly contracted, and the ſervices 
each had received from the other. 

Txr1s general introduction ſerved me at leaſt to 
form a judgment of the diſpoſition of the perſon who 
ſpoke to me; and from his reply, I perceived it was 
not. favourable to France. Ceca made me a long 
harangue, the deſign of which was, to convince me 
that his maſter ought not to meddle in any of the 
affairs of his neighbours, but leave Holland to act as 
it ſhould judge proper, in regard to its diſputes with 


Spain. Le ſpoke of Oſtend as a place little worth 
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the pains which had been taken to preſerve it; and 
of the commerce of the Indies, as an advantage, of 
which, in policy, the Low Countries ought to 
be deprived. I oppoſed theſe ſentiments ; and tho? 
he ſeemed convinced by my arguments, he neverthe- 
leſs appeared very little inclined to enforce them to 
the king his maſter. He changed the ſubject, by 
informing me, that his majeſty was gone to Green- 
wich, in order to avoid the folicitations which count 
D' Aremberg would not have failed to make, to ob- 

tain his audience before mine, which his maj 
could not have refuſed him, becauſe he had arrived be- 
fore me, and which, nevertheleſs, he was not dif- 
poſed to grant. To this favour, which Cecil gave me 
to underſtand was not inconſiderable, he alſo added 
that of offering me my audience, which was a ſecond 
obligation, no leſs valuable than the former, as all 
ambaſſadors were cuſtomarily obliged to demand ir 
of the king ; neither was it his fault, if I did not 
alſo regard the deputation of ſuch a man as him as 
= particular mark of reſpect. I was not, however, 
deficient in my acknowledgments to the deputy, 
and I defired he would give himſelf the trouble to 

teſtify my gratitude for it to the king. 

NoTWITHSTANDING all the pains this ſecretary 
had taken to perſuade me, that no one, after the 
king, had ſo much power as himſelf, and that he 
even governed in the councils of the prince, I 
thought I perceived the contrary. I likewiſe ima- 
— that, fearing leſt ſome of his competitors 
ſhould deprive him of any of his important employ- 
ments, he had ſolicited, and perhaps with great aſ- 
fiduity, of the king his maſter, that of treating with 
me, wherein he acted as if he thought himſelf de- 
graded by the execution of it. La-Fontaine, and 
the deputies of the States-General, who entered juſt 
as Cecil went out, were, from his behaviour, of the 
ſame opinion ; and this did not appear to us an un- 
fortunate circumſtance, no more than the obſerva- 
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tion which they had made, that fince James had been 
informed of my departure from France to London, 
he had begun to treat them with more kindneſs ; 
having before then refuſed both to ſce or ſpeak to the 
prince of Naſſau, and even publiely given the States 


the epithet of *©* ſeditious rebels.” Theſe deputies 


began to perſuade me, that the king of France ought 
not only to inſpire the king of England with more 
favourable ſentiments in regard to them, but ſhould 
apenly declare himſelf their defender. They had 
much more to fay on this head, but it was late, and 
ſupper was on the tables ; I therefore diſmiſſed them, 
with general aſſurances that they ſhould be ſatisfied. 

IoAvz them a more poſitive anſwer to Barnevelt 
their principal, when he came to fee me at the palace 
of Arundel, of which I was now in poſſeſſion. Bar- 
nevelt, like his collegues, began by nifying the 
miſeries to which the United ——— 
the expences they had been at ſince the peace of 
Vervins, their debts, and their exhauſted condition. 
He ſaid the States could no longer keep Oſtend, nor 
reſiſt the Spaniards, unleſs the king of — cauſed 
a powerful army to march without delay, and 
either through the frontiers of Picardy, or the terri- 
tories belonging to the arch-duke, enter Flanders 
from the land- ſide, which was the only means of 
— the Spaniards from before Oſtend, having 
proved, they ſaid, by experience, that the Spaniards 
could eafily deſtroy, one after the other, all the little 
fuccours that were ſent them by ſea, and that im- 


plaints, he concluded, as his collegues had done, 
that Henry ought to declare himſelf their protector 


and enter into an offenſive and defenſive alliance 


with them. 
I ToLp Barnevelt, in plain terms, that he muſt 
renounce any fuch hopes ; for that Henry was not at 


* | + John d'Olden de Barnevelt, lord of Tempel. 
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mediately on their landing. After all theſe com— 
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all diſpoſed, through complaiſance for them, to draw 


upon himſelf the ——_ force of Spain, nor alone to 


ſupport the burden of a war, in which, ſuppoting 
the king of England ſhould refuſe to be concerned, 
he could not expect to have the advantage. For 
this reaſon, I told him, as was really the cate, that I 
could neither take any reſolution, nor ſay any thing 
poſitive to them, till I had at leaſt founded the dit- 
poſitions of this prince with to them. Bar- 
nevelt having been at London foraconfiderable time, 
might dls be ſuppoſed to have acquired ſome 
knowledge of the king, I therefore aſked him what 
diſcoveries he had made? He replied, that this 
— 4 having from the firſt been inclined to peace, 
by the advice of his counſellors, and his own 
pe diſpoſition, had long deprived them of all 
but, having apparently reflected that this 
peace would colt England dear, if by his inaction 
the Flemiſh ſhould return under the dominion of 
the Spaniards, or ſhould be obliged, in order to free 
themſelves from it, to accept that of France; and 
having perhaps been made ſenſible what even Eng- 
had to fear from a power, who, without any re- 
gard tojuſtice, attempted whatever ſeemed for its con- 
veniency, when all other objects became inſuffici-nt 
to ſatisfy its unbounded deſire. Theſe conſiderations 
- ſeemed £ have thrown James into a ſtate of perplex- 
ity, ought of which he had probably not yet extri- 
cated himſelf ; for he had faid nothing more to them, 
than that hewould not ſeparate himſelf from France ; 
on the contrary, that he only waited the arrival of 
the French ambaſſador, to unite more cloſely with 
Henry, by concluding a double morriags between 
the two families. 
Tuxsx informations which I received foams Bar- 
nevelt: would have diſſipated part of my fears, had 
the king of England been one of thoſe prii ces an 
_ whom one — depend: but in all this, w th re- 
ſpect to himſelf, I could only perceive diſſimulation, 
15 or 
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or, at beſt, irreſolution; for thoſe of his miniſters 
whom I had reaſon to believe were beft acquainted 
with the ſecrets of his councils, upon every occaſion 
conſtantly ſaid, that all endeavours to inſpire them 
with a dread of Spain would be vain, the ſituation of 
their iſland protecting them againſt the enterpriſes 
of any foreign power whatever. It would indeed 
have been highly imprudent in the States and Barne- 
velt to have judged any otherwiſe, or have deferred 
ing meatures to prevent their final ruin, till 
James had taken his reſolution; and I believe the 
States were too good politicians to have committed 
ſuch a miſtake. In conſequence of this opinion, 
which I communicated to Barnevelt, I conjured him, 
by all the intereſt of his country, not to conceal 
from me any of the moſt fecret refolutions which 
had been there taken, upon a ſuppoſition that Eng- 
land would abandon them, or even, which was but 
too likely, that ſhe would endeavour to augment 
their diſtreſs, by taking this opportunity to demand 
the cautionary towns offered to Elizabeth. 
BARNEVELT finding himſelf preſſed, and conſider- 
ing me as the confident of a prince who was the on- 
iy true friend to his country, no longer hefitatcd to 
di ſcover all to me: and after having intimated the 
merit of fo important a ſecret, he informed mc, that 
the council of the United Provinces had refolved, at 
all events, to avoid giving up the cautionary towns; 
that the terms of their treaty with Elizabeth would 
furniſh them with the means of doing this, by the 
time which might be required to examine the tenor 
of it; that in caſe they found them(_lves too cluſ ly 
preſſed by the Engliſh and Spaniards, they would 
endeavour to bring upon the carpet the treaty of 
Bruniwic and Vandrelep, offering Oftend to be ſe- 


quettrated till the conclujion of the treaty ; tat dur 


ing this interval, ſome event might pernaps happen 
in their favour, and thus, at leaſt for the preſent, a 
Vo, III. M ſtop 
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ſtop be put to the powerful forces preparing in Spain 
againſt Oſtend. u 

In order to underſtand what is here ſaid of the 
treaties with Elizabeth and Spain, it is neceſſary ta 
know, that the late queen of England had demanded 
of the States certain towns +, as a ſecurity for the 

which ſhe had lent them, with this gracious 
clauſe in their favour, that they ſhould not give her 
the poſſeſſion of them, unleſs they entered into an ac- 
commodation with Spain without her confent. As 
to the other treaty, it was propoſed, in the height of 
the hoſtilities between Spain and the United Pro- 
vinces, to put the conteſted countries under the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria ; not the branch which 
reigned in Spain, but that which poſſeſſed the em- 
pire of Germany. But whether the States or Spain, 
or, which is moſt probable, both, were the cauſe of 
it, the treaty that was begun by the duke of Brunſ- 
wic, and continued by count V andrelep, came to no- 
thing : the former demanded, that the provinces and 
towns which Spain ſtil] preſerved, or had regained 
in Flanders, ſhould be com prehended in the treaty, 
becauſe, ſaid they, they rifqued too much by being 
ſo ncar the power of Spain, who taking advantage 
of a pretendcd peace, might eaſily regain poſſeſſion 
of What ſhe appeared to abandon ; and the latter 
could not but with regret think of ſeparating fo 
brilliant a gem from her crown. 

Ix the atternoon of this day, I was viſited by the 
reſident from Venice, who was the ſecretary of that 
republic: he was as free and unreſerved in his diſ- 
courſe with me as Barnevelt had been ; for his ſtate 
was in the fame ſituation of jealouſy and complaints 
againſt Spain, and of union with France: he further 
confirmed to me what I had before ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
ed, of the irreſolution of James: he told me, that 
this prince, who fo often and fo loudly repeated the 
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high ſounding words the policy of Europe, did, 
in reality, concern himſelf with nothing leſs; and 
that his diſſimulation, which his flatterers compli- 
mented in him as a virtue, had always conſiſted in 
giving hopes to all, but accompliſhing none ; that 
it was not to be expected he would change his 
maxims, having frequently been heard to ſay, that 
it was to ſuch an artful conduct alone he owed his 
ſecurity when king of Scotland ; and therefore it 
was highly robable that he would again put thoſe 
arts in practice, and purſue them more ſteadily than 
ever, at the beginning of a reign, and at the head of 
a great kingdom, whoſe people, affairs, and ncigh- 
bours, he was utterly unacquainted with : all which 
were circumſtances — to his maxim. 
Tusk reflections of the Venetian were at once 
enſible and juſt. He afterwards informed me of che 
duke of Bouillon's proceedings with tle new king, 
whom, by the envoys from the elector Palatine, he 
had ſolicited to foeak to Henry in his favour : but 
James ſtopped them by ſaying, that it did not become 
a great prince to intercede tor a rebellious ſubject. 
After this mortifying reply, I know not what were 
Bouillon's thoughts of that ſcheme which had been 
concerted between La Tremouille, D*Entrague>, 
Du-Pleffis, and. himſelf, and had bore in their opi- 
nions fo favourable an aſpect: this ſchcrae was ta 
make the king of England protector of the calviniſt 
party in France, and the elector Palatine his licu- 
tenant. Bouillon's agent in London was an Eng- 
liſhman named Wilem, who had entered into his 


*ſervice after having quitted that of his majeſty, to 


whom he had been huntiman, and one of his grooms 
of the chamber, known under the Frencn name of 
Le Blank. D*Entragues' agent was named u- 
FPanni : he was very frequently at Beaumont's, and 
his principal correſpondence was with the duke of 
Lennox and his brother. Henry hed informed me 
of all theie particulars in his letterz, and having by 
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his order made enquiries concerning them, I found 
they were exactly true. D*Entragues was certainly 
in the right thus to negotiate by others ; for had he 
appeared at London, he would foon have been diſ- 
covered to be a man of many words and but little 
underſtanding. The teſtimony which I on all oc- 
caſions bore to this truth, 0 not advance his 
affairs. | 

Tus fame day alſo count d' Aremberg ſent one of 
his retinue to wait upon me, excuſing his not com- 
ing himſelf, as cuſtum did not permit fuch viſits till 


after he had received his firſt audience of the king. 


All that paſſed between me and this nobleman con- 
ſiſted in compliments, offers of ſervice, and affu- 
rances of peace and friendſhip, in all which no- 
thing was wanting but ſincerity. 

Tas ki g of England, who had before acquaint- 
ed me that uc would grant me an audience on the 
twenty-ſecond, which was Sunday, ſent a gentleman 
to confirm it to me, to defirc I would not think the 
time tedious, and to be informed how I was lodged, 
and whether I wanted any thing. Lo this favour 
was alſo added the preſent of halt a buck, which, as 
this prince informed me by the bearer, was the firſt 
he had ever taken in his lite, though he was a great 
lover of the chace ; the reaſon was, there was none 
in Scotland. From hence he took occaſion to make 
Henry a compliment, by ſaying that he attributed 
his good fortune to the arrival of a man, who came 
from a prince that was looked upon to be the king 
of hunters. I replied, that this conformity of incli- 
nation in their majeſties was to me a preſage of theiy 
perſonal union, unleſs a jealouſy of the chace ſhould 
prevent it; that, in this caſe, I would take the liber- 
ty to offer myſelf as arbiter between their majeſties, 
being ſo diſintereſted and indifferent in this article, 
that when the king my waſter made a party for the 
chace, he was ſo far from thinking, like the king of 
England, that my preſcuce would ccutribute to its 
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ſucceſs, that he generally ſent me to purſue other 
affairs in the cabinet, where, he faid, I was more 
happy. Though there was nothing ſerious in all 
this, I was nevertheleſs glad of the opportunity that 
was afforded me to inſinuate myſelf into his Britiſh 
majeſty's favour, and with this view I turned my 
compliment in ſuch a manner as might pleaſe the 
ſe!lf-complacency of James, who, I very well knew, 
was extremely flattered by any compariſon with the 
king of France. I returned the compliment which 
count d' Aremberg had paid me, and, at the fame 
time, ſent him half my preſent. 

O part of the orders I had given with regard to 
the ceremony of my audience, was, that all my reti- 
nue ſhould appcar in mourning, to execute with pro- 
priety the fi:it part of my commitſion, which con- 
ti:ied in complimenting the new king on the death 
of Elizabeth, though I had been informed at Calais, 
that no one, whether ambaſſador, foreigner, or Eng- 
liſh, was admitted into the preſence of the new king 
in black; and Beaumont had ſince repreſented to me, 
that what I intended would moſt certainly be highly 
diſagrecable to the court, where ſo ſtrong an affecta- 
tion prevailed to obliterate the memory of that great 
princeſs, that ſhe was never ſpoke of, and even the 
mention of her name induſtriouſſy avoided. 

I sRoULD have been very glad not to have been 
ſenſible of the neceſſity I was laid under of appear- 
ing in a garb, which would feem tocaſt a reproach 
on the king and all England : but my orders here- 
upon were poſitive, not to mention that they were 
almoſt laudable; and this was the reaſon I paid no 
regard to Beaumont's repreſentations, who entreated 
me to defer putting myſelf to this trouble and ex- 
pence, till he had wrote about it to Erſkine at d 
ſome others, who were beſt acquainted with the 
ccurt ceremonial. He wrote accordingly, but re- 
ceived no anſwer on Thurſday, Friday, nor even all 
day on Saturday ; and I Wenn in my reſolu- 
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tion, notwithſtanding the reaſons which he conti- 
nually gave me to the contrary. On Saturday night, 
which was the evening of the day preceding my au- 
dience, and ſo late that I was in bed, Beaumont came 
to tell me, that Erſkine had ſent to acquaint him, 
that the whole court conſidered my intention as a 
premeditated affront ; and that I had fo offended the 
king by it, that nothing would more effectually pre- 
vent the ſucceſs of my negociation, from its very 
commencement. This information agreeing with 
thoſe of my lord Sidney, the viſcount de Saraot, 
La-Fontaine, and the States deputies, it was im- 
poſkble ſor me to be in doubt about it; and, through 
fear leſt a greater evil ſhould enſue, I cauſed all my 
ictinue to chinge their apparel, and provide them- 
tolves others a5 well as they could. Lewkener com- 
ing the next morning to inform me that I ſhould be 
preſcnicd to the king at three o'clock in the after- 
nen, I perceived, from the ſatisfaction which he 
«<>prefled at the new orders I had given, that it was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to vanquiſh my repugnance ; 
nevertheleſs, it publicly gained me almoſt as much 
honour, as if I had erfiſted in my intention, be- 
cauſe none were ignorant that I had complied only 
through abſolute neceſſity. 


XV. 


T H E king of England's guards, with the 
earl of Derby at their head, came to attend 
me from the palace of Arundel, and eſcorted me to 
the Thames, whoſe banks they lined whilſt I went 
down to Greenwich. This paſlage I made in the 
king's barges, being attended by one hundred and 
twenty gentlemen, ſelected from my whole retinue. 
Upon my landing, I was received by the earl of 
| Northum- 
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Northumberland, who, through an infinite number 
of people, conducted me to the king's palace. 

I ENTERED into a chamber, where we were pre- 
ſented with a collation, though contrary to an eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom of Sand, never to treat ambaſ- 

ec 


fadors, nor even to offer them a glaſs of water. His 
majeſty having ſent to defire my appearance in his 
preſence, I was above a quarter of an hour before I 
could get to the foot of his throne, occaſioned both 
by the great numbers that were already there, and 
becauſe I made all my retinue walk before me. The 
prince no ſooner perceived me than he deſcended 
two ſteps, and would have deſcended them all, fo 
very deſirous he appeared to receive and embrace me, 
had not one of his miniſters, who ſtood next him, 
whiſpered ſoftly in his ear, that he ought to go no 
farther. ** If, ſaid he aloud, I ſhew this ambaſla- 
dor particular marks of honour, and ſuch as are 
«© contrary to cuſtom, I mean not thereby to give a 
«© precedent to others. I particularly love and ef- 
+ teem him for the affection which I know he has 
for me, for his firmneſs in our religion, and his 
hdelity to his maſter.” I dare not repeat all that 
he faid to my advantage. I received ſo obliging a 
favour with all due reſpect; and replied, a. an 
harangue, ſuch as ſome may, perhaps, expect to ſee 
here, and with which court-pedants would be more 
pleaſed ; but only by acompliment, which, in reality, 
comprehended as much, and was more ſuitable to 
my fituation. Henry's affliction for the death of 
Elizabeth, his joy for the acceſſion of James to the 
throne of England, the praiſes of thę two kings; all 
theſe I compriſed in very few words, I excuſed my- 
ſelf from my want of rhetorical abilities, and from 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's having himſelf explain- 
ed his ſentiments in his letters, which I at the ſame 
time preſented,diſtinguiſhing tohisBritannic majeſty, 
that which Henry had wrote with his own hand. Hz 
read them himſelf, and _ gave them to Cecil; ex- 
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preſſing, at the fame time, how ſenſible he was of 
their contents, by theſe words, That he had not 
« left in Scotland the ardor with which he had al- 
© ways loved the king of France, and deſited the 
« proſperity of his crown.” I continued to com- 
pliment his majeſty, though in the ityle of common 
converſation ; for that of haranguing was extreme- 
l\ diſagrecable to me. I faid, that Henry had given 
public demonſtrations of his joy, on feeing the 
throne of England filled by a prince who was fo 
worthy of it, and for his having been ſo readily and 
univerſally acknowledged; that if there had been oc- 
caſion for the preſence of his molt Chriſtian majeſty, 
be would have given proofs of his ſincere attach- 
ment to his intereſts, and union with his perſon, 
ud have come with picaſure to any place where his 
picf.nce might have been neceſſary. I did not re- 
zent my having made this compliment. James re- 
plied, that if he had even found the Engliſh at war 
With the French, his endeavours would, neverthe- 
leſs, have been to live in peace with a prince who, 
like himſelf, had been called from the crown of Na- 
varre to that of France: It being always com- 


% mendable, faid he, to overcome evil with 0 
But that he had had the double ſatisfaction, of quit- 
ting a crown in friendſhip with France, for another 
that was not leſs ſo. The late queen was mentioned 

on this occaſion, but without one word in her praile. 
AFTER this, his majeſty being defirous to diſ- 
courſe longer and more familiarly with me, he made 
me aſcend all the ſteps leading to the throne. I took 
this occaſion to make my particular compliment, for 
which he thanked me with an air of ſincerity and 
affection. He did not conceal from me the informa- 
tion which he had received from Paris, of the diſ- 
courſes attributed to Henry, to me, and to my bro- 
ther, after his return from Scotland: he confeſſed 
that he had for ſome time believed them, but that 
Ee had at laſt diſcovered the whole to be only an 2 
_ rice 
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tifice of their common enemies, who, by uſing ſuch 
means to open themſelves a paſſage to univerſal moy 
narchy, had rendered themſelves much more odious 
to him. He exclaimed in very ſevere terms againſt 
the Spaniards, which could not but give great plea- 
ſure to Naſſau, who was near enough to hear ſome- 
thing of what was ſaid; and alſo to the Flemiſh 
deputies, who were preſent, tho' incognito, having 
not yet been able to obtain audience. He ſpoke of 
their endeavours to kindle the flames of war amongſt 
their neighbours with the greateſt abhorrence ; pro- 
teſted that he would oppoſe their unjuſt deſigns; and 
talked of the king of Spain, as a man too weak 
both in body and mind to think of the great chi- 
mera's of his predeceffors. The pleaſure which I 
received from this diſcourſe was ſufficient to make 
me deſirous of continuing it. I told the king of 
England, that he was extremely happy in being ſo 
well acquainted with the character of the Spaniards 
only by the experience of others, but that it was not 
ſo with the king of France: to prove which, I in- 
ſtanced what they had done ſince the concluſion of 
ſo ſolemn a peace as that of Vervins; the revolt of 
Biron, the war of Savoy, and ſome other griev- 
ances. I added, that ſuch was the artifice of the 
Spaniſh councils, that to put the change upon Eu- 
rope in regard to its injuries, -y always began by 
complaining firſt: which conduct was equally 
dangerous and deteſtable with that which they uſu- 
ally pructiſed, of treating with their neighbours only 
with the premiditated intention of deceiving them, 
even by that ſecurity which treaties ought to Give. 
James replied, that all this he knew very well: In 
a word, I could no longer doubt, that that the re- 
ſentment which he ſhewed againit Spain, before fo 
many witneſles, was as fincere as it was violent. 
From this moment the firſt dawn of hope began to 
appear in my favour. 
The king of England 28 this ſubject to that 
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paſſion. He ſaid, that he knew very well I was no 
lover of the chace; that he had attributed the 
e ſucceſs of his ſport to me, not as marquis of 
Roſny, but as ambaſſador from a king who was not 
only the greateſt prince, but the greateſt hunter in 
the world: and added very politely, that Henry was 
in the right not to carry me to the chace, becauſe I 
was of greater ſervice to him elſewhere ; and that if 
I purſued the chace, the king of France could not. 
I replied, that Henry loved all the exerc:ſfcs, but 
that none of them made him neglect the care of his 
attairs, nor prevented him from a cloſe inſpection 
into the proceedings of his miniſters ; being far 
from that blind credulity which the king of Spain 
had for the duke of Lerma. Hereupon james faid 
that without doubt I had found it very diflicult to 
regulate the finances, and reſiſt the importunities of 
the great men of the kingdom: and of this he pro- 
duced ſome inſtances, of which I had loſt the remem- 
brance. He then ſuddenly aſked me as it were by 
interrupting himſelf, how the king of France did ? 
1 judged, trom the manner in which this queſtion 
was aſked, that endeavours had been uſed to perſuade 
this prince, that Henry, fince his late indiſpoſition, 
could not live long; that he had given credit to it; 
and that this opinion would be the moſt powerful 
motive to prevent his union with France, as he could 
have but little dependance upon a minor king. 1 
endeavoured therefore to undeceive him, in r 
to all theſe ialſe reports, and ſucceeded. But he 


further ſaid, that he had been told one thing in re- 


gard to Hcnry, for which he was extremely forry ; 
and this was, that his phyficians had forbid him the 
chace. To this I replied, that ſuch advice was, 
rhaps, what he himſcif would do well to purſue. 
In reality, James had but lately narrowly eſcaped 
breaking his arm in the chace, the manner of which 

accident he had related to me. 1 
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Wu I acquainted Henry with this part of our 
converſation, he, in his anſwer, ordered me to tell 
the king of England, that in purſuance to the ad- 
vice of his phyficians, he was more moderate in his 
hunting than he uſed to be, and that fince my de- 
parture he had been at the death of five or fix 
without the leaſt inconvenience. + Well,” faid the 
king of England to me, ſtill continuing the ſame 
ſubject, 1 underſtand you have ſent part of the 
produce of my {port to count d' Aremberg; and 
ho do you think he received it? I aſſure you, it 


was not at all agreeable to him. He ſays, you 


«« ſent it only to ſhew that you was more regarded 
* than he; and he is in the right, for I will ſurely 
make ſome difference between my good brother 
* the king of France, and his 2 who have 
«© ſent me an ambaſſador who can neither walk nor 
talk; he demanded an audience of me in a garden, 
© becauſe he could not walk up ſtairs into a room.“ 
James then aſked me, whether the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor, who had been ſent to him, had — through 
France? and upon my replying that he „Spain, 
* faid he, ſends me an ambaſſador poſt, that he 
„ may arrive the ſooner, and finiſh our affairs in 
* poll. haſte. Thus upon every occaſion he in- 
veighed againſt the Spaniards. Taxis “, courier- 
major to his Catholic majeſty, had, in effect, taken 
his route through France into Flanders, from thence 
to repair to London; and this journey he had per- 
formed with great expedition, though his orders ex- 
tended no farther, than mercly to diſcover the in- 
tentions of the king of England. The real ambaſ- 
ſador was Velaſco , conſtable of Caſtile, who ſoon 
followed him. | 

Ar E all this, James aſked me (for he did not 
dwell long upon one fubjet) whether I went to the 


* J.-hn Taxis count of Vi.la-Mediana, + John Ferdinand de 
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proteſtant church in London? Upon my replying 
that I did: Then, ſaid he, you are not reſolved, 
as I have been informed, to quit our religion, af - 
ter the example of Sancy, who thought * 

od's 


condeſcenſion to make his fortune; but, by 


< providence, did juſt the contrary.” I treated this 
report as a calumny, and faid, that my living in 
France in friendſhip with ſo many ecclefiaſtics, and 
being ſo frequently viſited by the pope's nuncio, 
might perhaps have given riſe to it. Do you give 
„the pop: the title of Holineſs ?”” ſaid James. I re- 
plied, ©* That to conform to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
in France, I did.” He was then for proving to 
me that this cuſtom was an offence againſt God, to 
whom alone this title could juſtly belong. I re- 
plied, that I ſuppoſed that a greater crime was not 
hereby committed, than by the frequent giving to 
princes ſuch titles as they were well known not to 
deſerve. He ſpoke to me of Du- Pleſſis, and appear- 
ed fomewhat concerned fur his fortune and preſent 
condition: he ſaid, that loughtnot entirely to forget 
him ; that it was true, he had been greatly to blame, 
to publiſh his laſt book under his own name; be- 
cauſe, by tic titles which he therein gave himſelf, 
he obliged the king of France to take notice of it; 
but that this qught not to obliterate the remembrance 
of the ſervices which he had rendered the prote- 
{tant religion. He ſaid not a word to me, either of 
Holland, or the duke of Bouillon ; but he highly 
approved Henry's chaſtifement of the duke of Savoy, 
who was, he ſaid, an ambitious and turbulent man. 
I Trink I have omitted nothing of any conſe- 
quence of what was faid to me by the king of Eng- 
land, in this my firſt audience. When he was in- 
clined to put an end to it, he entered into his cabi- 
net, ſaying, it would be time for me to go to ſupper, 
and to my repoſe. Upon my coming out of the 
chamber, 1 was accoſted by admiral Howard, lord 


Mountjoy, and Stafford, and the great chamberlain. 


Erſkine, 
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Erſkine, in conducting me croſs the court of the 
palace, ſpoke to me of his attachment to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, and his defire of being ranked 
amongſt the number of my friends. The earl of 
Northumberland, who had received me at my land- 
ing, and who again attended me to the river upon my 
departure, ſaid pretty near the ſame to me: no one 
amongſt the Engliſh lords has more underſtanding, 
capacity, courage, nor poſſeſſes more authority, 
than he: he maniteſted a great deſire to have a pri- 
vate converſation with me upon the preſent affairs. I 
gathered from what he ſaid, though he did not ſpeak 
in plain terms, that he was not ſatisfied with the 
government ; that he blamed the greateſt part of the 
king's actions; in ſhort, to ſay it in a word, that 
he had no great ſhare either of fidelity or eſteem for 
James. It is not neceflary to ſay with what reſerve 
and circumſpection I liſtened to ſuch diſcourſe. 
Tux open declaration which the king of England; 
had made againſt Spain, had given me ſome hopes. 
that the court of London would be inſenſibly preju- 
diced againſt that court. In the interval between my 
firſt and ſecond audience, ſeveral things happened: 
which increaſed theſe hopes. An Engliſh catholic, 
who was likewiſe a jeſuit (as was firſt reported) was 
ſeized in the habit of a poor traveller, and being 
ueſtioned, he confefled that he had diſguiſed him- 
If in this manner, to deliver the catholic church 
from the oppreſſion of the new king of England, 
unleſs he re-eſtabliſhed the Romiſh religion in his 
dominions ſolely, or at leaſt with privileges equal to 
thoſe enjoyed by the proteſtants, and unleſs he like- 
wiſe declared himſelf againſt the proteſtants of Hol- 
land; that eight other jeſuits had conſpired with 
him in this deſign, and that they had actually diſ- 
perſed themſelves in different parts of London, in 
order to embrace an opportunity that might ofter to 
deftroy this prince. But the report was falſe, in re- 
gard to the perſon of this ſuſpected Engliſhman, * 
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he was not a jeſuit “, but only a ſeminary prieſt · 
Had the truth of all the other circumſtances been 
equally well diſcovered, probably the whole affair 
would have been reduced almoſt to nothing ; but 
this was not done. James, according to his cha- 
racter, taking umbrage immediately, imagined that 
the reaſon count d' Aremberg deferred demanding his 
audience, was not on account of his indiſpoſition, 
which was diſſembled, and that he only waited till 
the ſuppoſed conſpirators had accomplithed their de- 
ſign, or at leaſt till by their intrigues in the king- 
dom they had occaſioned a revolution, which would 


have releaſed him from his obligations to wait on the 


king at court. | 

Ir is inconceivable to what a length this frivolous 
ſuſpicion was carried. The queen was at the fame 
time coming to London: this, faid they, was to fa- 
vour the Spaniſh faction ; which ſo difturbed James, 
that he immediately ſent the earl of Lennox expreſly 
to forbid that princeſs to continue her journey : but 
whether the earl could not, or whether he rather 
Choſe not to ſucceed in his commiſton, the queen did 
not obey. Lennox was recalied, and the king re- 
mained only the more perplexed. After his example, 
his miniſters, courtiers, and particularly the old 
court, being prejudiced in favour of the maxims of 
the preceding reign, began to ſhew themſelves great- 
ly diſguſted both with the queen and with Spain. 
They called to mind the conduct and policy of 
Elizabeih, who had lived in a perpetual miſtruſt of 
the court of Madrid. And now they laviſhed upon 
her thoſe praiſes of which they had been before fo 
ſparing, and ſeemed diſpleaſed with themſelves at 
the — they had ſhewn to her memory; nor 
muſt 1 forget that it was not without doing violence 

„ Thuanus, no mere than M. de Sully, charges the jeſuits with 
hig any cencern in his conſpiracy, which is the ſame that will be 
menuoned below. 


to 
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to myſelf, that I refrained following ſuch a general 


example. 

I BeLIEvE the Spaniſh faction, during all this, 
was in no little pain; for inſtead of talking, as before, 
only of peace and neutrality with all the world, 
nothing was now more common than to hear it ſaid, 
that fo far from having any dependence on what 
Spain called her friendſhip and alliance, it was not 
even ſafe to contract with her; that the ambaſſador 
of this court had not dared to preſent himſelf in 
London, and that moſt certainly he could not come 
thither, for fear of becoming the object, and perhaps 
the victim, of the public — ignation. The conduct 
of his Catholic majeſty was compared with that of 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. Henry's procedure ap- 

ſo open and inzenuous, and fo far from all 
deceit, that it carried conviction with it : he, faid 
they, would never have fent into England the man 
who, of all others in his kingdom, was moſt neceſ- 
ſary to him, to machinate a deceit unworthy of them 
both: nor would I myſelf, in quitting the court, 
have thereby left an open field to the malignity of 
my enemies, only to come and act one of thoſe cha- 
racers, whoſe concluſion is generally that of behold- 
ing one'sſelf at once both dithonoured and facrifced 
to the public indignation. In ſhort, if an union 
between the two crowns, which I propoſed, was 
not in all reſpects th: beſt conduct that they couid 
purſue, it was at leaſt the ſafeſt ; for what would 
Spain be able to do, when the two confederate 
kings ſhould conſider all dangers which * hap- 
pen to either, as equally common to both ! It was 
thus that they ſometimes reaſoned in the council, 
and in the prefence of the king of England, very 
much to the ſatisfaction of thoſe counſellors who 
were in our intereſts, and who neglected n oppor- 
tunity of gaining the prince in their party. My 
lord Mountjoy, whom I had made my intimate 
friend, on account of the almoſt public profeſſion 
Which 
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which he made of attachment to France, here uſed 
his utmoſt intereſt and endeavours. 

Bur all this only diſſipated part of my fears; I 
perceived ſo many other obſtacles, that they almoſt 
entirely diſcouraged me; what I might expect from 
the queen only ſcarce ed ſurmountable. My 
apprehenſions from the ſecretary Cecil, were but 
little inferior to thoſe from the queen. He was at 
this time ſeparated from his former friends, and had 
united with the Scots. I endeavoured to penetrate 
into the real motives of this tion ; for I was 
ſtrongly perſuaded of the inſincerity of this ſubtle 
miniſter's proceedings. Perhaps his hopes might be 
in time to become head of the Scotch party, and af- 
terwards te unite it with the Engliſh, whom he 
might have abandoned only in appearance ; but theſe 
Scotch lords were fo difficult to manage, and ſo 
much upon their guard againſt the Englith, that he 
could not but be baffled notwithſtanding all his ef- 
forts; and he was himſelf too penetrating not to be 
perfectly ſenfible of it. Accordingly it was ſaid 
(and when I became acquainted with the arts of this 
miniſter I was myſelf of the fame opinion) that he 
had ſought the Scots, who were real cenfidants and 
favourites of his majeſty, only to make himſelf 
known, and render himſelf neceffary to this prince; 
that, having ſucceeded thus far, he knew perfectly 
well how to center all power in himſelf, and, mak- 
ing uſe of the king's name and authority, would 
ſilence the queen, the Engliſh, and even the Scots 
themſelves, or at leaſt would leave to thoſe he ſhould 
judge proper only ſome faint ſhadow' of- favour, 
and would then reaſſume his real character. And 
what is moſt remarkable, it was not unlikely that 
this ſubtle man was himſelf the dupe of the Scots, 
who pretended to be ſuch to him; for is it poſſible 
that Cecil, known in England by every one to be 
the moſt ambitious and moſt tenacious of power of 
all men, ſhould remain unknown only to _ 
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But no doubt they all knew that the prince's ear 
was not alone ſufficient to maintain them at the head 
of affairs, with which they were not in the leaſt ac- 
quainted, and of which the ſecretary only could 
give thera the beſt information. 

SUPPOSING alſo that the Scottiſh party was un- 
doubtedly firm in the intereſts of France, there till 
remained a material doubt, whether ſu haughty a 
people as the Engliſh would ſubmit o be governed 
by toreigners, and more eſpecially by the Scots, who 
at all times had been the object of their averſion: 
and beſides, it was far from being certain that the 
Scots would always continue to poſlefs the king's 
favour ; for the regard which he already began to 
ſhew to the earl 'of Eſſex, Southampton, and my 
lord Mountjoy, plainly proved that they might eaſily 
loſe their influence. Lattly, to increaſe this unpro- 
miſing aſpect, the two kings of Sweden and Den- 
mark, whoſe repreſentations might have been of 
great weight in determining this prince, and who 
had hitherto been fo unanimous with Henry, that 
they had concurred in all his deſigns, now either did 
it not at all, or did it with ſuch indifference, that 
their example was far from inſpiring a proper reſolu- 
tion. In the frequent conferences which I had with 
their ambaſſadors, in preſence of the earl of Mar, 
lord Mountjoy, and Erſkine who. was preſent, 
three times, as being a common friend, they made 
me the faireſt ſpeeches imaginable ; their averſion 
for Spain appeared equal to mine ; they even pro- 


ceeded fo far as to draw up a kind of ſcheme, 


whereby they ratified whatever Henry might do 
for all of them, even in regard to the diviſion of 
conqueſts, which they agreed might eaſily be per- 
formed by means of a firm and durable union. 
But our conference being ended, they no longer 
remembered any of their promiſes, and beheld 
nothing but obſtacles, in regard to which in my 
prelence they had kept a. profound ſilence. A 

ſtrange 
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ſtrange behaviour this] from whence, however, 
I made ſome diſcovery of what fort of men I had 
to deal with. 

My lord Mc:intjoy told me one day in confidence, 
that he had been preſent at a meeting of theſe am- 
baſſadors, wherein only thoſe of his majeſty's coun- 
cil and the States-deputies were admitted; that here, 
inſtead of labouring mutually to ſtrengthem them- 
ſelves in laudable reſolutions, each of them had only 
fought to draw himſelf out of the affair. He gave 
me an account of their deliberations. The Daniſh 
deputy repreſented, that indeed his maſter poſſeſſed 
a great extent of territory, but for the moſt part 
barren, and, by the inconveniency of its fituation, 


rather expenſive than profitable; that the ſubmiſſion 


and tractableneſs of the people was an advantage of 


no ufe to the king his maſter, becauſe, from the 


prodigious variation of their manners and cuſtoms, 
he could neither underſtand them, nor could they 
underſtand one another; and that he was now actu- 
ally engaged in endeaveurs to eſtabliſh a general and 
uniform regulation among them, which did not per- 
mit him to be concerned in any other enterpriſe. 
The Swede faid, it would be highly imprudent for 
his maſter to engage in a foreign war, becaufe his 
nephew, the king of Poland, had not yet forgot kis 
pretenſions to the crown of Sweden, but on the 
contrary, ſeemed diſpoſed to renew them with more 
vigour than ever; fo that the preſervation of his 
own dominions might probably find him ſufficient 
employment. Barnevelt, in the name of the reſt of 
his brethren, explained himſelf in a manner fo dif- 
ferent from his uſual complaints, that, I confeſs, I 
am at a loſs to conceive what could be the intention 
of ſo ſtrange a procedure: he ſpoke of Spain only 
with contempt ; in the revolt of the Spaniards, and 
the forces of the States, he found reſources ſufficient 
to preſerve them from all oppreſſion; he ſeemed no 
longer to deſpair of the ſucceſs of Oftend as - 

merly, 
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ly, and intimated, that his maſters had conceived a 
deſign which would more than indemnify them for 
that loſs, ſuppoſing it ſhould happen. T he Engliſh 
miniſters taking their text from a ſaying of the king 
of England, 'I hat every new king if he had the 
ſmalleſt degree of good conduct, ought at leaſt to let 
a year and a day pals before he made any innovation, 
though of the {malleſt conſequence; concluded una- 
nimouſly, that it would be moſt prudent to wait, 
and they remained firm to this determination. If 
we conſider theſe geniuſes of the North + with fome 
little attention, we ſhall perceive they conſtantly 
preſerve ſome affinity with the nature of their cli- 
mate ; they have but little vigour of thought, few 
reſources in their imagination, little conitancy in 
their reſolutions, and not the leaſt tincture of good 
policy. The example of Elizabeth is an exception 
to this rule, and is ſo much the more glorious to 
that great queen. 

I now only wanted to be as well acquainted with 
the Spaniſh councils, as I was with thoſe of Britain 
and the North ; or, in other words, I wanted only 
to know what were the real deſigns of that crown, 
what propolitions ſhe had already made to the king of 
England, how they had been received, and finally, 
what ſteps ſhe intended to take for the accompliſh- 
ment of her deſires ; for barely to underſtand that 
the king of Spain ſought to detach England from 
France and the LowCountries, was knowing nothing, 
or at moſt very little. It was ſuſpected that Spain 
meditated ſomething of much greater importance; 
this might be conjectured from the information 
which I had already received from the canon at 
Canterbury ; and it appeared ſomuch the leſs to be 
neglected, becauſe Aerſens and Barnevelt both at 
the ſame time affirmed the certainty of it, the one at 


+ The times are changed; and I do not doubt if the author had 
lived in our days, but he would have done juftice to the wiſdom and 
policy of ſome of the Northern powers, 


Paris, 
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Paris, the other at Londen. I therefore uſed my 
utmoſt endeavours to come at the truth. What [ 
was told by my lord Cobham and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was conformable to this information : but 
what made the greateſt impreſſion upon me was, that 
the earl of Northumberland, whom I had gained by 
the offer of a confidcrable penſion, under the name 
of a preſent, with great ſecrecy, one night when 1 
was going to bed, ſent his ſecretary to acquaint me 
with the tollowing particulars. 

From the moment king James aſcended thethrone 


of England, ſaid his ſecretary, the king of Spain 


has not ceaſed to ſollicit him, either by his own 
agents, or thoſe of the archdukes, or by the Engliſh 
catholics, to enter into an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance with him, againſt France and the United- 
Provinces, whom he calls their com:non enemies, 
He has omitted nothing which might perſuade him 
that both of them, but more eſpecially that his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, had a title fo clear and inconteſtable 
to ſeveral provinces in France, that it would be 
ſhameful in him not to make uſe of it, at a time 
when the exhauſted condition of that kingdom pre- 
ſented ſo fair an opportunity : and the means propo- 
ſed by Spain to ſecure the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, 
were, that James and his catholic majeſty ſhould, 
at the ſame time, demand of France the reſtitution 
of: Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou, for the king 
of England; Bretagne, and Bourgogne, for the 
king of Spain; and, upon a refuſal, to fall upon 
theſe provinces with all their united forces. His 
Catholic majeſty for this purpoſe, has even offered to 
draw all his forces out of the Low Countries, more- 
over to renounce all his pretenſions upon the United- 
Provinces, and grant them that liberty which they 
ſo ardently defire, upon a ſuppoſition, however, 
that, in conſideration of this favour, they would 
conſent to ſtrengthen the league by joining it, and 
by concurring in all their deſigns. The king of 
England 
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England having made no anſwer to all theſe great 
offers, farther than by ſaying, that they were pre- 
mature, and that he choſe to begin his reign 
aining a knowledge of all his new ſubjects, and 
y ſtrengthening himſelf upon the throne, Spain 
caſily perceived that this reply was a civil refuſal ; 
and James not being diſpoſed by open force to at- 
tempt the recovery of his antient poſſeſſions, Spain 
then turned her endeavours to perſuade this prince, 
at laſt to favour the French provinces in their deſign 
(of which the informed him) to erect themſelves, 
after the example of Switzerland, into an inde- 
pendent republic. All this has been repreſented to 
James to be extremely eaſy to effect. It has been 
aid, theſe provinces impatiently waited a favourable 
opportunity to ſhake off their inſupportable yoke ; 
the Spanith emitlaries, ſeconding thete diſpoſitions, 
have every where reported that it only depended on 
themſelves, Whether they would enjoy a profound 
tranquility without taxes, ſubſidies, or military 
garriſons, under ſhelter of the two crowns their pro- 
tectors, and that they had no cauſe to apprehend 
either the reſentment of Henry, or the violences of 
his troops, becauſe care would be taken at the ſame 
time to involve him in ſo many other perplexities, 
that he would be under a neceſſity of ſuffering them 
to preſcribe their own laws. We do not yet hear, 
added the ſecretary of the carl of Northumberland, 
what James replied to this ſecond propoſition ; we 
conjecture that it was not more favourably received 


than the former, becauſe the Spaniſh emitfarics, 


in their conferences with his Britannic majeſty, 
have ſeveral times been obliged to change their 
ſyſtem, or ſucceſſively to repeat the ſame again with 
different modifications. Sometimes they have of- 
fered him the whole force and all the treaſures of 
Spain, to uſe them againſt France in whatever man- 
ner he ſhould judge proper, without requiring any 
thing more in return, thau that he ſhould conclude 


no 
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no treaty without their conſent, nor ſhould con- 
cern himſelf in any manner in their quarrel with 
Flanders ; at other times, they have deſcended only 
to deſire that he would give no aſſiſtance to the 
United Provinces. | 

Ir the whole of what was here related to me was 
true, from thence might be concluded that France, 
without knowing it, was actually in the moſt immi- 
nent danger, becauſe a ſingle word of approbation 
from king James would have drawn upon her a moſt 
terrible ſtorm. But for my own part I confeſs, that 
to me this appears ſo extravagant and ſo much be- 
yond the bounds of probability, that, from what - 
ever places it might come confirmed, I cannot be- 
lieve that Spain would ever think of propoſing to 
king James, any thing like the firſt propoſitions 
which are here related. Suppoſing all difficulties 
were removed between Spain and England, in 
regard to the armament and the partition, which, 
however, would be no inconfiderable diſcuſſion, 
yet had they well conſidered how many other 
difficulties would ariſe from a difference of reli- 
gions, intereſts, manners, and cuſtoms, both be- 
tween themſelves and with the French provinces 
which they ſuppoſed conformable to their ſenti- 
ments. |: | 

THrarT article which concerns the United-Pro- 
vinces, alone deſtroys the whole of this project. If 
Spain began by endeavouring to ſubject them, 
this crown an 
ignorant that ſuch an enterpriſe was alone capable 
to deſtroy, or at leait for a conſiderable time to 
prevent the execution of their common defigns, 
becauſe Frar.ce, being once convinced that her 
own ſafety. depenced on the prevention or retard- 
ing of this conqueſt, would have conſidered aſ- 


ſiſting the ſtates as defending herſelf; and if Spain 


propoſed to gain theſe provinces in her intereſts, 
the ſhould herein hayc been more groſly deceived ; 


for 


that of England could not be 
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for no offer, not excepting even that of liberty, 
would have been able to reconcile them with their 
moſt mortal enemy, much leſs to incline them to 
aſſiſt her in her conqueſts, and that too of their an- 
tient and only ally, I am not ignorant of the man- 
ner in which the States deputies have always thought, 
they upon all oc aſions have conttantly faid, that 
Spain deceived tacm, that England trifled with 
them, and that France alone was favourably diſ- 
poſed towards them ; and if ſometimes they have 
talked in a different manner, as in the conference 
abovementioned, it was cither to excite the French 
to make ſtill greater efforts in their favour, or to in- 
ſpire the Engliſh with the ſentiments of France in 
regard to them: beſides, will any one believe that 
Spain would voluntarily relinquiſh territories, 
which her own force might acquire ? 

In regard to the informations which Henry and I 
received on this head, neither the canon of Canter- 
bury nor Barneyelt, who with Aèrſens muſt be con- 
ſidered only as one, becauſe the former received his 
information from the latter, could be ſufficiently de- 
pended upon; the firſt might have been deceived, 
and the ſecond might have ſought to deceive us, 
which deceit was not ineffectual in promoting the 
ſucceſs of their affairs. In regard to the three Eng- 
liſh lords, I was fo far from depending upon what 
they ſaid, that, on the contrary, I ſuſpected the 
were themſelves the ſole authors of the whole ſcheme ; 
that they had concerted it together, and then, with 
proper alterations, preſented it to the king of Eng- 
land, to me, to the States deputies, and to the pub- 
lic, thereby to appear as perſons of conſequence ; 
which was quite ſuitable to their characters. in re- 
gard to Spain, I made no doubt but ſhe would be 
pleaſed to hear ſuch reports ſpread, and evan that 
ſhe would gladly ufe her endeavours to make them 
believed, not with any intention fer:iouily to confer 
with his Britannic majeſty concerning them, nor 

even 
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even that they ſhould come to his ears, but only 
with deſign to encreaſe the diſcord, and augment the 
number of the ſeditious in thoſe provinces of France 
which were intereſted therein. It was in theſe terms 
that I wrote about it to Henry, who ſometime con- 
fidered the whole as an artifice of the States to acce- 
lerate a rupture between him and Spain, and ſome- 
times believed it true in regard to Spain, who, from 
a defire to deſtroy Henry, and a hope of profiting 
from the inexperience of James, attempted every 
thing. I told Henry, that, though all theſe ſchemes 
ought to be treated only as chimerical, it would be 
proper, nevertheleſs, to be attentive to whatever 
paſled in Poitou, Auvergne, Limoſin, Pays d'Aunis, 
in ſhort, through all Guienne, in which places they 
were capable of producing the fame bad effects as 
though they had been true. | 

Tre day after my audience, being the 23d of 
June, and a day on which his Britiſh majeſty con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on ſeveral perſons, 
he ſent to acquaint me, that he would grant me a 
ſecond audience the day on which I myſelf had de- 
ſired it, being Wedneſday the 25th; that I ſhould 
be with him at two o'cleck, and bring but few per- 
ſons with me, in order to prevent the inconvenien- 
ces cauſed by great numbers, and, ſaid he, that I may 
confer with you alone with greater freedom. Upon 
this occaſion, I was accompanied from London to 
Greenwich by my lord Hume, who, in France, had 
had the honour of ſeeing and diſcourſing with his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty. f took ſome refreſhment in 
the apartment wherein I was conducted to wait till 
I could be introduced to the king; and here I was 
accoſted by little Edmonds +, who made me a long 
diſcourſe, in which he complained, that he was not 
treated ſo well as his paſt ſervices, and his know- 


+ Fdmonds had been agent and afterwards ambaſſador from Eliza- 
beth to Remy IV. durirg the wirs of the league; and ke had really 
a.quired a perfect knowledge of the affairs of France. 
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ledge of the affairs of France, deſerved. The earl 


of Northumberland put an end to our converſation, 
by coming to require my appearance in the king's 
apartment. 

IMMEDIATELY upon my entrance this prince 
aroſe, and, having commanded that no one thould 
follow him, he conducted me through ſeveral apart- 
ments into a little ordinary gallery, wherein we held 
our conference. I began it by thanking his majeſty 
for having thus given me an opportunity to diicloſe 
myſelf to him, on the ſubject of my commiſſion, 
without reſerve, and without witneſſes; Not, ſaid 
l, that the king my maſter has ſent me to require 
any thing of your majeſty, but only to be informed 
of your intentions in regard to affairs wherein your 
majeſties may both be equally concerned ; and that 
the king my matter may conform to them, as 4 
good brother.” The king af England replied, 
that the manner in which he plainly ſaw the king of 
France and I acted, with reſpe-t to him, required 
that he ſhould not conceal any thing from me; and 
that he would therefore diſcover to me his moit im- 
portant ſecrets. He then, in a few words, pretty juſtly 
deſcribed the preſent political affairs of Europe: in 
* which, ſaid he, it is neceſſary to preſerve an equi- 
© librium between three of its powers, meaning 
the houſes of Bourbon, Auſtria, and Steuart. He 
faid, that of theſe three powers, the houſe of Auſtria 
and Spain, from the ſpirit of dominion with which 
ſhe was poilefled, was the only one who ſought to 
make the balance incline in her favour ; that a know- 
ledge of this unjuſt deſign was the cauſe that the 
king of France and he, though in appearance in 
peace with that crown, were, however, really 
thought ſecretly at wir with her ; that Spain was 
not ignorant of it, but that the could not complain, 
ſhe having herfelf ſet them the firſt example; to 
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ected in France, by the ſuccours ihe had 
Vor. III. given 
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given the duke of Savoy when at war with his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, by the enterpriſe upon Geneva, 
finally, by ſeveral other proceedings of the like na- 
ture; to him, by inſtigating and encouraging the 
je ſuits and the Engliſh catholic faction. From hence 
it appears, that the affair of the jeſuit had gained but 
too much credit with James. But that all this could, 
by neither fide, be confidercd as ſufficient cauſe for 
an open war, and, as they were upon equal terms, 
it would therefore be beſt to avoid it, by continuing, 
as before, ſecretly to favour the enemies of Spain, 
though with a reſolution to purſue more vigorous 
and effectual meaſures, in caſe Spain ſhould herſelf 
reſolve upon any open rupture. 

I vexy highly applauded ſuch laudable ſenti- 
ments, and indeed they really deſer ed it; nor could 
have faid any thing further on the ſubject, had 1 
not, at the ſame time, perceived in the perſon from 
whom they came a diſpofition to peace, or rather to 
indolence and inaction, which in a manner contra- 
dicted his words, and ſeemed to tell me, that, hav- 
ing promiſed a little, he ſhould perform nothing. 
This obſervation induced me to tell his Britannic 
majeſty, that the plan of conduct which he had laid 
down to be purſued with Spain, was exactly con- 
formable to the ſentiments of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty; and that Henry only feared it would be in- 
ſuſcient to prevent their one day feeling the fatal 
effects of the reſentment of that crown, whoſe cha- 
racter, upon this occaſion, I endeavoured to paint to 
him in the moſt natural colcurs. I repreſented to 
James every thing which Spain had been accumu- 
lating for one hundred years paſt ; the earldoms of 
Flanders and Burgundy, the kingdoms of Granada, 
Navarre, and Portugal, the empire of Germany, the 
ſtates of Naples and Milan, all the Indies, and, but 
for mere good fortune, France and England allo, 
man theſe crowns owing their preſervation, next to 
tne nrmncſs of Elizabeth and Henry, chly to the 
- lucky 
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lucky incident of the revolt of the Low Countries; 
and 1 concluded, that as both James and Heury 
would one day be indiſpenſably obliged to enter int» 
an open war with Spain, in order to fap the founda- 
tion of fo vaſt a dominion, it was therefore abſolute- 
ly neceſſary now to concert the proper meaſures foc 
it, that no ſtep might be taken to the contrary ; an 
that this, together with the means whereby the pre- 
tervation of the United Provinces might be proviſion- 
ally ſecured, was all that I had todefireof his majcity. 
*© But, faid the king of England, what better at- 
ſiſtance would youu that the king of France and | 
© ſhould give the Low Countries, than to compre- 
hend them with us in a general treaty of partition 
and pxcihcation between them and Spain, upon 
e conditiomcof which we ſhall ourſelves be guaran- 
& tces ? whereby, ſhould Spain firſt fail in the ob- 
* ſervation of them, we ſhall then have jutt reaſon 
to take arms againſt her, and drive her entirely 
out of theſe provinces : and I conſent, added he, 
upon a ſuppoſition that this will be the cate, im- 
« mediately to determine with you, what means 
and what forces we ſhall employ for the exccu- 


jections to this partition-treaty, which he propoſed 
between Spain and the Low Countries; or if he was, 
he artfully endeavoured to avoid entering into any en- 
<p Ag me. The counci] of Spain would not 

ave fail-d to appear ſatisficd with what he propofed, 
but during the delays which negociating this treaty 
would produce, efpecially with a court whole dila- 
torine {s was one of the chief arts of her policy, 
Oftend, which was reduced to extremity, would fall 
into the power of its cnemy, and with it a part « f 
Flanders, Holland and Zealand being teparated from 
it; and Spain would in the mean time ſtrengthen 
herſelf in what the did poſſeſs, and would be pre- 
paring the means for ſuceceding more effectually iu 
her deſign of ſubjecting the reſt of this ſtate. 
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I reEsIRED his Britannic maj to beſtow ſome 
ſerious reflection upon the conſiderations which I 
had thus laid before him. He remained for ſome 
time in filence, and ſeemed deeply immerſed in 
thought; after which, in a heſitating and irreſolute 
voice, he ſaid, that it muſt be confefled I was in the 
right ; that the affair was of great conſequence ; that 
he had often thought of it; though his reflections had 
not as yet produced any effect; and that he had 
waited my coming, to determine him in his reſol u- 
tion. At this moment I penetrated into all which 
this prince refuſed to tel] me ; and I thought I ought 
not to heſitate attacking him in his inmoſt receſſes: 
I therefore replied rather to his thoughts than his 
words, and faid, that as often as this attair had been 
debated in his majeſty's council, and as often as he 
had heard his miniſters utter ſentiments different from 
mine, his majeſty might eaſily have been convinced, 
that they did it only from ſome motives of ſelf- intereff, 
becauſe there was not the leaſt room for doubt, that 
one ſingleexamination would demonſtrate as evident- 
ly as a million, that it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
prevent the reſt of the Low Countries from being ſub- 
jected by Spain, becauſe, were ſhe to ſucceed in this, 
ſhe might, with the ſame forces, fall very roughly, and 
without ceremony, upon Franceand England. Upon 
this occaſion, withoutexpoling theſe Engliſh counſel- 
lors ſo much as I could, by a diſcov part of their 
intrigues, I fo far acquainted the king of England 
with them, as to make him ſenſible that I was not 
ignorant that they had endeavoured to make him 
turn thoſe forces againſt France, which I would 
perſuade him to employ againſt Spain. 

James entered of hienſelf into the ſentiments with 
which I wanted to inſpire him, with reſpect to his 
council : he told me, that he was very far from being 
of the ſame opinion with ſome of his courtiers, in 
what concerned the anticnt pretenſions of England 
upon France; that, beſides that the preſent conjunc- 
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ture and political ſtate of affairs did not permit him 
to think ſeriouſly about them, he alſo conſidered 
theſe pretended rights as annulled by divine provi- 
dence, which irreſiſtibly gives and takes away 
crowns ; and by time, whole preſcription was more 
— cente which words he repeated ſeveral 
that this conſideration being of no weight 
wa "hoy he could therefore previoully aſſure me, 
that whatever his final reſolution might be, at leaſt 
he would not ſuffer the United Provinces, nor even 
Oſtend, to come under the dominion of the Spa- 
niards : that for the preſent I ought not to require 
any thing farther of him, nor preſs him to a con- 
cluſion, till he had firſt conferred with two or three: 
of his miniſters, whoſe knowledge, as well as ho- 
neſty, he was well convinced of; that beſides, from 
the reſlections which I had ſuggeſted to him, be was 
now able to diſtinguiſa and reift the voice of pat 
and prejudice : aud laſtly, that he would in a mort 
time acquaint me with what might be farther ne- 
for me to know, in regard to his ſentiments 

— final reſolution. 

I $HoULD have been glad not to have con- 
cluded our conference on this head fo ſoon, but 
James broke it off, by ſaying, that he ſhould f:nifh 
the remainder of it another time, becauſe he wanted 
now to have ſome converfation with me concerning 
the duke of Bouillon. He informed me, that the 
deputies of the elector Palatine had ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited him in favour of the duke; but that, not being 
perfectly well acquainted with the affair, he had re- 
fuſed to concern himſelf in it at all, through fear leſt 
he ſhould favour a rebel. He deſired me to relate to 
him all the circumſtances of it: which I accordingly 
did very ſuccinctly ; fo that he had the whole affair 
before him. James gave me his word, that however 
he might be ſolicited by the Palatine, he would never 
concern himſelf in it; z and {aid, he wiſhed others 
would meddle as little in the — of the Englith 


N 3 catholics. 
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Catholics. I readily apprehended, by the manner 
in which he uttered the ſe laſt words, that they car- 
tied with them a kind of reproach. 

In erdet to underitand vhat is here meant, it is 
neceſiary to be informed, that ſome time before the 
death of Elifubeth the partiſans of Spain, having, 
ac uſual, th: jeſuits at their head, had raiſed diſturb- 
ances in the three kin Joms of Great Britain. "Tho? 
religion was their pretence; their real views were po- 
kitical, either becauſe the king of Spain, as his flat- 
t-rers, had per ſuaded him, really believed his rights 
ce the crown of England were fo well founded, that 
get the death of the queen he might openly declare 
1 pretenſions, or becauſe he ſought to involve the 
tac ſior of Elizabeth in ſuch perplexities as might 
jc vent his enpaging in any thing elſe. The jeſuits, 
pon this occaſion, very im prudently, it ſhould ſeem, 
N. ad d iffered with the Engliſh catholic ſecular clergy : 
this vas chiefly occaſioned by their endeavourin 
t: create a certain arch-prieſt 4, which the Engliſß 
catholic. would not admit of. I he affair was brought 
fore the Fope, who upon this occaſion, for rea- 
tens of which I am ignorant, neither concurred with 
thoſe jcſuits, nor Spain, but, onthe contrary, liſtened 
very favourably to the fecular clergy, who had de- 
j utcd three of their body to Rome, having a paſſport 
under the hand of Cecil himſelf: which is a proof 
that Elizabeth thought ſhe ought to defend the fecu- 
Jars; and alſo, that ſhe looked upon the others as 
ler real enemies. Henry had been of the ſame opi- 
nion with Elizabeth, and the common intereſt had 


+ Cardinal D'Ofat, in his letter of the 28th of May, 1607, to M. 
ee Villeroi, ys, that at the ſuggeſtion of an Engliſh jefuwit, wi ofe 
2 ame was father Perſonio (or Parſons) rector of th: Engliſh college 
et Rome, and devoted to the king of Spain, if he was fo to any, the 
V-upe created in England a certain arch-priett, to whoſe authority alt 
the eccle ſiaſtics, and even all the other catholics of England, were to 
e ſubj &. By this means, adds he, it was prop fed to have the greater 
; ant of the catholics of England under the Pope's wifluence. 6 

rom 
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from the firſt determined him to ſupport the Engliſh 
_ at the court of Rome againſt the Spaniſh 
cabal. h 
From hence it was that the enemies of France had 
taken occaſian to prejudice James againſt us +, by 
inſinuating to him, that Henry had ſupported the 
Engliſh cl-rgy only with defign to gain them in his 
own intereits, and that from the ſame views with 
Spain. It was not difficult for me to unJ-ccive the 
king of England in this reſpect. I repreſented to 
him, that Henry having conſidered, that to prevent 
the whole body of the catholics of Britain from en- 
tering into the Spaniſh intereſts, was a point of the 
uemo!lt conſequence; he had therefore been indi- 
penſably obli ed to appear in their favour upon ſeve- 
ral occaſions; but that he had been ſo far from hav- 
ing had any thoughts of entering with them into any 
deſign prejudicial to his authority, that, on the con- 
trary, his ſole intention had been to oppoſe this com- 
mon enemy; and that had the catholics departed in 
the leaſt from their duty, or even appeared fo to do, 
be would from that moment have abandoned them. 
James was ſo fully ſatisfied with this account, that 
he acquainted me with the regulations which he 
meditated in regard to the roman catholics of his 
kingdom; from your information, ſaid he, and 
*« with the approbation of Henry.” He had after - 
wards ſeveral opportunities of being convinced that 
I had not impoſed on him, particularly by a letter 
which the Pope's nuncio wrote to him from Paris, 
relating to the Engliſh catholics. James anſwered 


+ The king of England cannot be conſidered as blameable for hav- 
ing taken umvrage againſt France upon that account. The ſame car- 
dinal gives us to underſtand, that the political views of the Spanith 
party were by this means to unite the Pope, the king of France, the 
king of Spain, and the Engliſh catholics, whereby to place a catho- 
lie king upon the throne of England. But it is ikewiſe true, that 
Henry LV. ws not only ignorant of this deſign, but alſo that he had 
acquieſced with Elizabeth in quite different purpoſes. This fact is 
reiated in the Scptennary, an. 1604. So 
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this letter in a more obliging manner than was 
uſual with the court of London to letters received 
from the court of Rome ; and being perhaps deter- 
mined by my reaſons, he not only entered into the 
ſame vicws in regard to this affair which Icy 
had ſuggeſted to Henry, but it alſo ſeemed probable, 
that to ſecure the Engliſh catholic party, he would 
chuſe rather to have recourſe to the pope and his mi- 
niſters, than to any foreign prince. The pope, on 
his ſide, did not hw himſcif inſe nſible of this pre- 
ference 4 : one Culvit having dedicated a book to 
him which he had wrote againſt that prince, when 
only king of Scotland, his holineſs would neither 
receive the work, nor permit the author to ſtay in 
Rome. Henry had acquainted me with this cir- 
cum. i ance, that I might, if I thought proper, re- 
late it to the king of England; and Henry had 
„cen informed of it in the letters which my brother 
re to him from Rome. 

Uros my departure, at the concluſion of this my 
ſecond audience, I was informed that this prince was 
to tet out the Monday following to meet the queen; 
and I judged, that the audience which his maj 
— to grant me on Sunday the 2gth, would, on 
this account, probably be tne laſt I ſhould obtain; 
«nd, as I was afraid I ſhould not be able to conclude 
my negotiation in one more, determined to de- 
mand another of him before that on Sunday. James 
replied, that he could not grant this requeſt, all his 
| time being abſolutely engaged till Sunday; but that 

he would fend his SN on F riday the 25th, to 
confer with me and prepare matters. 


+ We muſt believe *ither his holineſs had no conrern in the poli- 
tical defign which I mentioned in the preceding ute, as related by 
cardinal d' Oſſat; or that, perceiving it had miſcarricd, he had con- 
ecived that cf gaining, if it were poſhble, the king of England, v bo 
had at firſt ſhewn biraſclf ſo favourably diſpoſed to the cathelics, that | 
it was reported he would become fo himſclt; and that he bad only 6 
| pretended to be of the reforined religion, in order to aſcend the throne 
| without oppreſſion. 
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ACCORDINGLY, on Friday, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, there came to me admiral Howard, 
the earls of Northumberland and Mar, lord Mount- 
joy, lieutenant-general in Ireland, and the ſecretary 
Cecil, who was the ſpeaker. After the firſt compli- 
ments were over, Cecil told me, that the king of 
England thought he could not better ſhew his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty how ſenſible he was, both of the 
a of his intentions, and his ability in the 
conduct of great affairs, than by wholly relyi 
upon him in all that concerned the relief of Olen 
and the ſupport of the States. 

I was immediately ſenſible of this ſecretary's ar- 
tifice, and the deſign of it, in thus conſtruing what 
I had faid tothe king of England in a manner diffe- 
rent to my real meaning. I replied, that indeed the 
king my maſter would have been extremely glad to 
have had ſome meaſures taken in Europe, to prevent 
the invaſions of Flanders by Spain ; but that he was 
ſo far from having ſent me to give law to his Britan- 
nic majeſty, that he did not himſelf know what con- 
duct to purſue with regard to the affairs of thoſe pro- 
vinces, with the true of which he was not even 
well acquainted ; that it was therefore vain to think 
of ing into what Henry might have deter- 
mined in his mind as to the States, becauſe, in reali- 

» he had not as yet determined on any thing ; 

nothing farther could be concluded from what 
L had faid to his Britannic majeſty, that that when 
he ſhould be well diſpoſed towards them, I could 
e that the diſpoſitions of his moſt Chriſtian 
— not be contrary to his; and, in a 
word, that I was coiae about no other deſign, than 
to be informed of the intentions of the king and 
parliament of England. 

Cecil replied, that he had no ſurreptitious deſign 
upon me by what he had ſaid, but only to hear my 
ſentiments of the preſent ſituation of affairs, and to 
kaow whether any * had beea thought on 

In 
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in the council of France, to obviate the difficulties. 
which at London this enterpriſe ſeemed to be fo full 
cf, that it appeared impoſſible to be executed. He 
confeſſed, in ſetting forth theſe pretended difficulties,. 
that a pacific agreement between Spain and the Low 
Countries wake, in the preſent firuation of affairs, 
cecaſion the loſs of theſe provinces. Then reaſon- 
ing from the falſe concluſion, that there was no me- 
dium between ſuch an agrecment and an open war 
viith Spain, he endeavoured to ſhew, that the war 
would be ſtill leſo agreeable than the peace, to Eng- 
land, which was already exhauſted, though at a time 
wo when great expences were requifite in confe- 
quence of the coronation : and he concluded yet 
more 8 than before, that France muſt 
alone be engaged in the execution of her deſigns. 
He added, indeed, that England might in a year be 
able to fecond them. The riches and power of 
France were alſo a ſubject which did not eſcape him. 
Finally, he attempted, with all the addreſs he was 


maſter of, to make me declare, that the king of 


France, being reſolved to make the buſineſs of the 
States his ewn, deſired no other favour of England 
than that of a neutrality, to which, no doubt, he 
would give his eonſent with joy. | 

I 6 avF Cecil to underſtand, by ſmiling at his laſt 
words, that he had laid this ſnare for me in vain; 


and I told him, that, without ſeriouſly replying to 


propoſitions which I plainly perceived he had made 
only to give me an occaſion of ſpeaking, it was ſuſh- 
cient for me to defire him to take notice of one 
thing, which he ought to know as well as myfelf, and 
this was, that England, byſufferingErance to act alone 
for fone time before ſhe joined. her, inſtead of laying 
the foundation of alliance with her, would thereby 
rather lay the foundation of a = __ becaufe one 
would expect to enjoy the conqueſts which-ſhe might 


make during this time, and the other would doubt- 


leſs require to partake of them. I addrefled myſelf 
per- 
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perſonally to Cecil, and told him, that, neverthel( is, 
this would not prevent my agreeing with bim, 11 
caſe his propoſal ſor an union with France within 
a year had been ſincere on his part, becauſe the king 
of France would rather chuſe to defer the declara- 
tion of war againſt Spain, which he mentioned, till 
this time, an open war being altogether as incon- 
venient to France, in the preſent ſituation of her 
affairs, as it was to England. | 
Uros this occaſion, I thought I ought again to 
repcat, and in terms the moſt explicit, that I was not 
come to propoſe tn the Engliſh council a declaration 
of war from the two kings of France and England 
againſt Spain ; but only to repreſent, that po- 
licy required them not to fuffer the United Provinces 
to be oppreſſed for want of ſuccours, which might 
he given them without diſturbing the quiet of the 
reſt of Europe ; and to canfer with his Britannic 
majeſty upon the nature of thefe fuccours, and the 
other ſteps to be taken, both at prefent and in fu- 
ture, in favour of the Flemiſh. Upon this, the 
king's counſellors thanked me for the ſincerity with 
which I had ſpoken; and Cecil, having 2 
farther to reply, told me, that be would go 
confer with his majeſty hereupon, that then he 
would converſe with the deputies of the States about 
it, and, if I deſired it, even in my preſence, which 
I did not think proper to oppoſe: having ſaid this 
we fe 
. Count d' Aremberg. having long deferred from 
time to time demanding his audience, fent at laſt to 
deſire the king of England would diſpenſe with it 
entirely, on account of his indiſpoſition, and that he 
would only ſend one of his counſellors to confer with 
him. James did net appear fatisfied with this pro- 


cedute; he however granted him what he deſired, 


and Cecil was the perfon charged with this commiſ- 
hon. Cecil, who was perfectly well acquainted with 


C1, 
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felf, being defirous to avoid giving any new cauſe 
to vilify him upon this occation, tought to be ex- 
cuſed, and defired that he might, at leaſt, have an 
adjunct, that is, a witneſs of his words and actions, 
though he affected not to receive him in that qua- 
lity. This fact alone unanſwerably proves, that 
he was far from enjoying that favour which he was 
defirous the public ſhould believe he abſolutely poſ- 

_ aſ- 


ſelled. Kintore, a Scotchman, was the 
ſociated with him. 

D*AnzMBeRG confined himſelf wholly to com- 
plment, and to the moſt general terms: when 
preſſed to come to partic replied, that he was 
a ſoldier, and had no ſkill in negotiation ; that he 
was come only to hear what the king of England 
had to fay to him, and that, after him, his maſter 
would fend a man of buſineſs. Theſe words were 
repeated and ſpread throughout London, with all the 
ndicule and contempt they deſerved : indeed no am- 
baſfador was perhaps ever before guilty of fo great 
an imprudence, nor can one but with difficulty be- 
heve it of a people fo acute as the Spaniards ; it was 
of great diflervice to them in the Engliſh council, 
and brought part of thoſe who compoſed it to favour 
me ; and if the deſigns of Spain were not hereby en- 
urely fruſtrated, which they might have been, it was 
becauſe his aukward behaviour was repaired by the 
addrefs of the other partiſans of this crown, having 
Cecil himſelf at their head, notwithſtanding his en- 
Vavours tomake the contrary be believed; it was even 
wely forgot, when it was faid that the Spaniſh am- 
| » who began to be no longer expected, would 
i arrive. Cecil, no doubt, waited his arrival, to 
begin the diffipation he was preparing for my pro- 
jects, and the other counſellors appeared diſpoſed to. 
fall into their former irreſolution. I was even in- 
begged from good hands, that it not being doubted, 
Re this ambaſſador would make propoſals to his 
Britanaic majeity, accompanied by irreſiſtible offers, 


part 
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part of theſe counſellors had begun to draw up an 
account of the debts of France and the States to 
England, whereby from the ſums contained in this 
— ry re ng and the treaſures of Spain diſ- 
burſed in on the other, nothing might be 
proof againſt them. PY 
Wuar was molt remarkable in my ion on 
Sunday the 29th of June, was, that all the gentle- 
men of my retinue had the honour of being treated 
with a dinner by his majeſty, and I had that of be- 
ing admitted to his own table. In purſuance of his 
majeſty's directions, I arrived at Greenwich about 
ten o'clock in the morning, and was prefent with 
him at divine ſervice, in which there was a ſermon : 
he ſaid nothing particular to me from the time of my 
ſetting down to table ; the converſa- 
tion turned almoſt entirely upon the chace and the 
weather: the heat was exceſſive, and much more 
violent than was uſual at London in this month. 
There were only Beaumont and myſelf who fat with 
omg table, where I was not a little ſurpriſed to 
hold that he was always ſerved on the knee: a 
furtout, in form of a pyramid, was ed in the 
middle of the table, which contai moſt coſtly 
veſſels, and was even enriched with diamonds. 
Tus converfation continued the ſame as before, 
during great partof the entertainment: but an oppor- 
tunity offering for the king to ſpeak of the late queen 
of England, he did it, and, to my great regret, 
with fome fort of contempt ;. he even went fo far as 
to ſay, that, in Scotland, long before the death of 
that princeſs, he had directed her whole council, 
and governed all her miniſters, by whom he. had 
been better ſerved and obeyed than herfeif. He then 
called for fome wine, his cuſtom being never to 
mix water with it, and holding the glaſe un his Hand 
towards Beaumont and me, he drank to the health 
of the king, the queen, and the royal fan::ly of 
France. I returned him bis health, and that too 
without 
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without forgetting his children. He inclined him- 
ſelf to my ear when he heard me name them, and 
told me ſoftly, that the next health he would drink 


ſhould be, to the double union which he meditated be- 


tween the royal houſes. He had never till now faid 
a ſingle word to me about this; and I thought the 
opportunity which he had thus taken for it was not 
extremely well choſen. I failed not, however, to 
receive the propoſal with all poſſible marks of joy, 
and replied ſoftly, that ] was certain Henry would 


not heſitate in his choice between his good brother 


and ally, and the king of Spain, who had before ap- 
plied to him u the fame ſubject. James, ſur- 
prized at what | told him, informed me in his turn, 
that Spain had made him the fame offers of the In- 
fanta for his ſon, as ſhe had to France for the Dau- 
phin. The king of England appeared to me to be 
{till in the ſentiments in which I had left him in our 
laſt conference; though he gave me no opportunity 


of converſing with him in private. He told me, in- 


deed, before all who were preſent, that he approved 
every thing that had been done in the laſt conference 
between the counſellors and me : that he would not 
ſuffer the States to be overwhelmed ; and that the 
next day, the manner in which ſuccours were to be 
ted them ſhould be ſettled. For this purpoſe, 
— orders that his counſellors ſhould, the next 
day in the afternoon, repair to London, there to 
conclude the affair with me. I thought theſe words 
ſufficiently authoriſed me immediately to put into the 
hands of his Britannic majeſty the form of a treaty, 
which I had drawn up and brought with me; and 
this I accordingly did in the preſence of his miniſters. 
Having found means, in the courſe of the conver- 
ſation, to drop ſome few complaints of the piracies 
of the Engliſh upon the French, the king faid, that 
this happened contrary to his intentions; and he was 
even with the Engliſh admiral, who appeared 
bimſelf inclined to vindicate what had been done. 
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At laſt, he quitted the company to go to bed, whete 
he uſually paſſed part of the afternoon, and ſome- 
times even the whole of it. 

Tus journey which James was to have made 
having been prevented or deferred, I hope I ſhould 
without difficulty, be able to find an opportunity of 
telling him what I had yet to fay ; and this gave me 
ſome conſolation for having done ſo little this day. 
For notwithſtanding what has here been ſaid of re ſo- 
lutions aud ſuccours in ſupport of the States, I was | 
not iznorant that affairs were not as yet brought to 
the iſſue which I defired ; for the king of England 
ſtill referred me, for the concluſion of them, to the 
fame perſons as before ; and theſe, I very well knew, 
were not diſpoſed in my favour : nor did Barnevelt 
and the deputies from hence draw a more happy pre- 
ſage, for they were very far from confidering them- 
ſelves as having ſucceeded in their offenfive and de- 
fenſive alliance with France and England with which 
they had ſometimes flattered themſelves. They re- 
folved to make a final effort with me, that they 
might at leaſt ſecure France in their intereſts. 

"or this purpoſe Barnevelt repaired to me before 
any of the others, and after having made me ac- 
inted with his apprehenſions in regard to the pre- 

t ſituation of affairs, and the effects of the arrival 

of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, which was always ſaid to 
be very near, he told me, that the Hollanders, be- 
ing reduced to the loweſt cbb of deſpair, would 
abandon every thing, and feek an aſylum out of their 
inces. Barnevelt obſerved, from my reply, that 
— the dupe of his exaggerations: I told him, 
that it was the Engliſh council, and not I, which 
was to be perſuaded ; becauſe I was fufficiently con- 
vinced the States were really in a perplexed ſituation. 
He endeavoured to prove to me, that if nothing 
could be obtained of the king of England, good po- 
Iicy required that France ſhould openly and alone eſ- 
poule the cauſe of the United Provinces, before their 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength and ſpirits were entirely ſpent and ex- 
hauſted. I replied, that he required of me what 
was not in my power, becauſe I was come to Lon- 
don only, if it were poſſible, to enter into an aſſo- 


ciation with the Engliſh, and in caſe they refuſed 


this, to know their reaſons. 

AFTER this, we had fome diſcourſe about the 
towns deſtined for cautionaries. Barnevelt informed 
me, that Cecil in a conference with Caron, one of 
the Flemiſh deputies, had given him to underſtand, 
that England, being reſolved to maintain peace with 
Spain, would require Holland to make the ceffion of 
thoſe places as a ſecurity; and in conſequence of this 
ceſſion, Cecil only promiſed him, that theſe towns 
ſhould be preſerved in a ftrit neutrality, till the 
payment of the States debt. Barnevelt, who per- 
ceived that this affair appeared to me as intereſting as 
it really was, acquainted me, though with al! the re- 
ſerve which ought to be obſerved by a man entruſted 
upon oath with the ſecrets of his council, that the 
States had put things in fuch a train, that the coun- 
eil of London would have many difficulties to re- 
move before it could ſee itſelf in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
places. But from hence he alſo inferred, in order 


to gain his point with me, that as the conſequence 


of this would probably be a war between England 
and the United Provinces, it was therefore for this 

reaſon that he preſſed me immediately to join the 

forces of France with theirs, without which there 
would be no equality between the parties. I con- 

ſeſſed to Barnevelt, that I could not blame the reſo- 

lution of his maſters; but that the king of France, 
upon this occaſion, could only lament their ſituation, 

not being in a condition to ſupport tnem with open 
force againſt Spain and England together. 

It the afternoon, all the Flemiſh deputies came 
in a body to afſiſt in the conference; and ſoon after 
them the Engliſh couniellors, appointed by his Bri- 
taunic majeſty, alſo arrived. Cecil being, as _ 
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the ſpeaker for all of them, began b ing directly, 
that the king of England was real 1 the intereſts 
of the States. And turning to me, he aſked me, 
whether this was not what I deſired, and the real 
deſign of my commiſſion? I concealed what I did 
but too plainly perceive, from this blunt haſty pro- 
cedure of the ſecretary ; and inſtead of giving him 
a direct anſwer, I addreſſed myſelf to the deputies, 
and told them, that two great kings deſigning to in- 
tereſt themſelves in their affairs, they ought therefore 
juſtly to repreſent the ſtate of them, that from a 
full and perfect knowledge of their neceſſity, the 
ſuccours which they wanted might be aſcertained. 
Barnevelt, as uſual, drew a picture of the miſeries 
to which Spain had reduced them ; and theſe he 
deſcribed in as lively and affecting a manner as h: 
poſſibly could. But to come more immediately to 
the buſineſs, he ſaid, it was neceſſary that the Spa- 
niards ſhould be driven entirely out of Flanders; and 
that the States were in hopes of being able to ſuc- 
ceed in this in the ſpace of a year, by means which 
he deduced in the following manner : That the 
whole force of the United-Provinces amounted to 
above twelve or fifteen thouſand infantry, not inclu- 
ding the garriſons, and three thouſand cavalry, be- 
ſides fifty thips actually in a condition to ſerve, with 
artillery and ammunition in proportion; that there- 
fore nothing more was neceſſary, than for the two 
kings to double theſe forces, by furniſhing an equal 
number of each as above mentioned. 

I wes apprehenſive theſe propofitions would not 
be reccived very favourably ; and that I might not 
appear to authoriſe the deputies in demands which 
were really too great, I told Barnevelt, that he 
ſhould have been more careful only to aſk what could 
be granted. I then aſked Cecil, in a manner ſome- 
what peremptory, to acquaint me what were the 
real intentions of his maſter, in regard to what was 
here promiſed to him. Cecil replied, that his Bri- 
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jeſty would have been glad to have main- 
tained himſelf in a folid and fincere peace with all his 
neighbours ; that, as far as could be judged from the 
ſtate of France, and from mere appcarances, his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty was probably of the ſame 
ſentiments. Nevertheleſs, that from the remon- 
ſtrances which I had made to the king of England, 
this prince was determined to purſue the medium 
between his own deſires and thoſe of the States, 
that is, he would conſent privatcly to aſſiſt the 
United Provinces : that perhaps a time might come 
when more could be done for them, but that at pre- 
ſent they muſt expect nothing farther. 

Trex deputies, not deubting but this reſolution 
was really fixed, withdrew to confer among them- 
ſelves upon what had been faid by Cectl, who in the 
mean time continuing his diſcourſe, faid, that in- 
deed the king of England was very willing to aſſiſt 
the States, but that he had no defire to ruin himfelf 
for them. He avoided entering upon any particulars, 
in regard to the nature of theſe pretended ſuccours, 
that Fe might not be afterwards anfwerable for any 
promiſes or poſitive engagements ; but he ſaid, that 
in cafe Spain ſhould carry her reſentment fo far as 

rſonally to attack the two kings, protectors of the 

iberty of Flanders, in order to make all things equal 
on both ſides, France muſt contribute eight thou- 
ſand infantry and two thouſand cavalry, and Eng- 
land one half of that number; and the fame rule 
might be obſerved in regard to the ſquadrons which 


it would be neceſſary to have upon the coaſt of 


Spain, and in the Indies ; and he farther declared, 
that England had no fund to defray the expences of 
theſe forces, except the money owing from France, 
which was to be paid in two years ; but that the 


king of England would willingly facrifice it for the 

fervice of the common cauſe. 
I was extremely diſſatisfied at the Engliſh fecrc- 
tary's thus endeavouring to avoid coming . an 
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poſitive agreement, by purpoſely evading the ſtate of 
the queſtion, and by raiſing only anticipated difficul- 
ties ; but I concealed my indignation as well as I 
could, and replied, that this was not a ſubject to be 
talked of in ſo vague a twanner ; that it was above 
all things neceſlary, without an equivocation, ab- 
ſolutely to determine what ſhould be done in favour 
of the United Provinces, and for the relief of Of- 
tend; that, after this, whether th: council of his 
Britiſh majeſty might be inclined to a war, or whether 
it might be forced into one by Spain, there would be 
many other confiderable matters to diſcuſs, in regard 
to the following ſuppoſitions; firſt, that this crown | 
ſhould attack only one of the two kings, or ſhould 
attack them both; ſecondly, that the two kings 
ſhould declare themſelves the aggreſſors; and, laſtly, 
that they ſhould endeavour to make conqueſts upon 
the Spaniards in the Low-Countries. 

To make Cecil yet more ſenſible that he ſcarce en- 
tered at all into the affair, I repreſented to him, that, 
in caſe ef the rupture with Spain, which he men- 
tioned, to render the ſuperiority in favour of the two 
kings, that of France, beſides twenty thouſand men 
which he would have in Flanders, would alſo be in- 
diſpenſably obliged to have the fame number upon 
the frontiers of Guienne, Languedoc, Provence, 
Dauphiny, and Breſſe, not to mention the ſqua- 
dron of gallies which he muſt alſo have to ſecure 
the Mediterranean; that it was neceſſary even now 
to determine theſe matters, and to prevent being 
expoſed to a thouſand perplexing diſcuſſions, ſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy the harmony between the allied 
princes, 

uk replying more particularly to what Cecil 
had ſaid, I told him, I could not conceive for what 
reaſons he was for caſting upon the king of France 
the whole or greateft part of the expence of a war, 
in which Henry would be only equally concerned 
with the king of England; that if by ſuch means 

the 
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the Britiſh council ht to diſtreſs Henry, it but 
il underſtood its — nor conſidered that, 
though an equality of expences ſhould be ſtipulated, 
France would certainly have other expences to de- 
fray, perhaps even greater than theſe: ſuch were 
thoſe for the defence of her coaſts and frontiers, 
which, by diverti of the enemy's forces, 
would not be lefs ferviceable to England than to 
France. I added, that, for all theſe reaſons, I 
thought the Engliſh council took a very improper 
time to dem the payment of the ſum lent to 
France; that Henry was far from expecting any 
ſuch matter, that he had given me no orders about 
it ; that I only knew, from the place which I filled 
in the council of finances, that his intention was to 
diſcharge it by annual payments, as had been agreed 
with the late queen ; and that within the current 
ar he propoſed to pay two hundred thouſand livres; 
ut again, that the Britiſh council took a very wrong 
method to obtain the payment of this debt, by ſhew- 
ing, from their unreafonable difficulties and (uſpici- 
ons, that their ſole view was more and more to ex- 
hauft France; which conduct was very malignant, 
and abſolutely oppoſite to that of Henry, who, in 
all his actions, manifeſted nothing but honeſty and 
good faith, and laboured only for the public good, 
Wrar I faid made not the impreſſion upon my 
hearers which I deſired; on the contrary, the Eng- 
liſh took fire, and proteſted, if any thing farther 
was inſiſted on, they would abandon the States en- 
tirely. Cecil more eſpecially, in this conference, 
completed his ing himſelf known to me for what 
he really was; he made uſe only of double expreſ- 
fions, vague prepoſals, and falſe meanings, being 
rfectly ſenſible that reaſon was not on his fide. 
The moderation and ſincerity which I oppoſed to his 
ill-deſigning ſubtilties, forced him into contradic- 
tions, which, when by a ſingle word I made him 
feel the ridiculouſneſs of what he ſajd, put him into 
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confuſion. Sometimes thinking to intimidate me, 
he magnified the forces of England ; fometimes he 
endeavoured toſhew the advantages toEngland of the 
pretended offers of Spain ; he watched opportunities 
to wreſt any words which might drop from me of 
the deputies to his advantage, and even maliciouſly 
ſuppoſed that we had ſaid things which we never 
thought of; he proceeded fo far, as to endeavour 
to raiſe diſcord between me and the deputies, by 
caſting upon me the refuſal of openly aſſiſting the 
States: he, and his coll by his direction, de- 
manded that France ſhould immediately pay to Eng- 
land, in part of what ſhe owed, forty or fifty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; and he told the deputies, that 
theſe ſums ſhould be employed for the relief of their 
molt preſſing neceſſities, and, upon my refuſal, they 
all ſaid it could be imputed only to me, becauſe, ſaid 
they, all the money in France was in my diſpoſal. 
If all the merit of thoſe we uſually call able politici- 
ans conſiſts in thus endeavouring to enſnare the open 
and undeſigning, and to make theſe bear the blame 
of their wickedneſs, while they at the ſame time en- 
joy all the benefits of it, a politician is then truly a 
very deſpicable thing. What piqued me the moſt 
was to fee theſe miniſters, who were here only te 
ſet forth the intentions of the king, impudently ſub- 
ſtituted their own inſtead of them; for I knew well, 
and was firmly perſuaded, from the manner in 
which this prince had talked to them in my preſence, 

that he had given them quite contrary commands. 
Tus deputies, who had returned, and were pre- 
ſent during this, again retired, greatly diſſatisfied no 
doubt, and in more perplexity than before ; where- 
upon Cecil again chang d his battery: he ſaid, that 
ſince the king of France could not enter into a war 
but in conjunction with England, the latter could 
not do it, unleis her expenccs therein were defrayed 
by France and the States ; winch neither of them 
being really able to do, the belt conduct ther. fore 
which 
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which the two kings could purſue, would be to con- 
tinue to live in friendſhip, but without intermed- 
dling with any foreign diſputes whatfoever. Thie, 
probably, was what the fecretary really propoſed ; 
and, notwithſtanding the length and deny of 
his diſcourſes, was all he had ever uttered with * 
cerity. 

As I did not think proper to make any reply to 
this, the Engliſh, believing perhaps that they had 
gained their point with me, ſaid, _ would relate 
to the king every thing which had paſſed in the con- 
ference, and would demand an audience from him 
for me, wherein all things ſhould be expeditiouſly 
ſettled on this footing, and this audience would pro- 
bably be my laſt, an that wherein I thould take my 
leave, becauſe, after this, nothing more would rc - 
main to be done. If I kept filence upon this occa- 
ſion, molt certainly it was not becauſe I acquieſced 
in what they ſaid, on the contrary, the manner in 
which they had again expoſed themſelves, and as it 
wcre confeſled themſelves to be liars and impoſtors, 
had inſpired me with the utmoſt contempt for them; 
but I judged, that expoſtulation or paſſion would be 
ſo far from making them quit a reſolution which 
they had concertcd together, that perhaps it might 
rather tend to promote a rupture, whereas, as mat- 
ters were at preſent ſituated, friendſhip at leaſt ſub- 
ſiſted between the two kings, and as this friendſhip 
might be more ſtrongly cemented by a double mar- 
riage (which was publicly talked of) ſome more fa- 
vourable opportunity might probably hereafter oc- 
cur. However, I did not abfolutcly deſpair of the 
fucceſs of my commiſſion, becaufe I thought I per- 
ceived the king had no concern in the deſigns which 
his counſellors thus endeavoured to put in exccution. 

To come at a certainty in reſpect to this, was 
what I propoſed in my third audience, for I do nat 
conſider as ſuch my reception on Sunday. Cecil had 
demanded it for me (rom the king, and this prince 
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ſent Erſkine to tell me, that it ſhould be on the day 
after the conference here related, and that I ſhould 
bring but few of my rcetinue with me, becauſe he 
wanted to diſcourſe with me in particular ; and this 
was further confirmed to me by a Scotch lord, who 
was extremely intimate with my friend the earl of 
Mar. The lords, Hume and Scaford about noan 
came to accompany me from London, and, upou 
my landing at Greenwich, I was received by the 
earl of Derby, who conducted me into the king's 
apartment. I had with me only four gentlemen and 
two ſecretaries. * 

Tux king of England took me by the hand, and, 
commanding that none ſhould follow him, he led me 
through his cabinet into his gallery, the door of 
which he alſo ſecured. He embraced me twice, with 
expreſſions that ſhewed how greatly he was ſatisfied 
with the king of France and me, and how ſenſible 
he was of. his molt Chriſtian majeſty's having ſent 
him the man who, of all his kingdom, was molt 
neceſſary to him; he inſiſted, that making uſe of the 
preſent opportunity, I ſhouid ipcak to him without 
any reſerve. This moment therefore feemed favour- 
able to me, to complain to him of his miniſters ; 
and, after the uſual complimentary thanks, I ac- 
cordingly told him, that it was much more advan- 
tazeous to me in all reſpects to confer with him 
than his counſellors, who, after having very ill exe- 
cuted his orders in the laſt conference, had alſo, 
without doubt, given him a falſe account of what 
had paſſed between them and me and the Flemiſh 
deputics ; and I promiſed, if he would give me leave, 
to give him a ſincere and juſt relation of everything. 

I'ns king approving my propofal, I acquainted 
him with alf that had paſſed between us the preced- 
ing evening; I inſiſted more etpecially upon the de- 
mand to diſcharge the debt owing to England, and 
on the aſperſion upon his molt Chriſtian majetty and 
me, with which it had been accompanied; I added, 

* g g that 
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that if after having filled my letters to Henry only 
with elogies on the ge „the prudence, and 
the perfect friendſhip of the prince to whom I had 
the honour of ſpeaking, and this becauſe he himſelf 
had authoriſed me to do it, both by his words and 
actions, I ſhould be obliged, on a ſudden, to write 
to him in a quite contrary ſtile, without having any 
reaſon to alledge for jt, other than difficulties en- 
tirely frivolous, the king maſter could not but 
think I had acted the part of a flattering, and per- 

an unfaithful miniſter, to the intereſts with 
which he had entruſted me; and it weuld befides, be 
conſidered as the effec̃t of a determined friendſhip, 
with Spain, from whence, perhaps, a rupture might 
enſue between the two kings, whoſe intereſt as well 
as inclination required their continuing in a conſtant 
ſtate of union. I thought I ought not to heſitate up- 
on iuforming the king of England, that there were 
ſeveral of thoſe whom he admitted into his council, 
who were neither well diſpoſed in themſelves, nor 
well affected to his perſon ;; that, without naming 
them to him, he ought to conſider as ſuch all thote 
who appeared ſo little folicitous for his glory, and 
the honour of his crown, as to advife him, under 
the name of an ally, to render himſelf the ſlave of 
Spain; that he would do well to be, in ſome de- 
gree, diffident of ſuch perſons whoſe characters he 
was not perfectly well acquainted with, and to be 
guided rather by his own wiſdom, than the repre- 


ſentations of his miniſters. 
inſpire the king of 


IT was no difficult matter to i 
England with a diffidence of his. miniſters, for he 
was naturally but too much inclined to x. The 
change which I petceived in his countenance when 
he heard my laſt words, his geſture, and ſome ex- 
that eſcaped him, convinced me my obſer- 
vations was juſt; I even thought I plainly perceived, 
that either an effect of this diſſidence, os from 
the praiſes I laviſhed on him, this prince was at laſt 
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i in the moſt favourable diſpoſition I could with him; 
| I therefore embraced this opportunity to introduce 
| in our converſation ſome general hints of à project, 
f by which, with the affiſtance of his Britannic ma- 
| jeſty, the tranquility of all Europe might be fecured. 
e aving ſaid this, I remained filent, as though I had 
1 been apprehenſive of fatiguing him by too long a diſ- 
» courſe : but I knew the curĩoſity of James would bo 
t excited by the little I had faid ; accordingly he re- 
bs ied, that my diſcourſe had not appeared tedious to 
h im, but that it would be proper to know what 
e o'clock it was. He went out, and aſked ſome of his 
2 courtiers whom he found at the end of the gallery, 
t and they telling him that it was not three o'clock, 
I « Well, Sir, id the king to me, returning, I will 
it « break off the party for the chace which I had 
— made for this day, that I may hear you to the end; 
e % and this employment will, I am perſuaded, be 
I, <« of more ſervice to me than the other.” 

Dr Tus reaſon that induced me to hazard a ſtep of 
K ſuch conſequence, as that of communicating to king 
te James the deſign upen Spain and all Europe, 
id which had concerted between Henry and Eli- 


zabeth, was, that being perſuaded this prince was 
already of himſelf inclined to the alliance with 
France, he only wanted to bedetermined in this re- 
ſolution from fome great and noble motive; and be- 
cauſe, on the other ſide, his miniſters conſtantly 
brought him back to their manner of thinking, ap- 
parently becauſe he could not ſupport himſelf againſt 
them, trom a perſuaſion that they oppoſed his ſenti- 
ments only through ignorance of them. However, 
this did not prevent my taking the following pre- 
caution, which I judged to be wy neceflary. 
Irn ron refum:d the diſcourſe, and told 
him, that, without doubt he had ſometimes thought, 
and with good lenſon, that a man in poſſeſſion of the 
places and honours with which I was known to be 
inveſted, never quitted his poſt but for a very urgent 
Vor. III. O occaſion; 
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occaſion: that this was my caſe; that though my 
commiſſion was only to require an union between 
France and England, yet nevertheleſs, from the opi- 
nion I had conceived, which fame had not been 
filent in reporting, of his genius and abilities, I had 
reſolved, before 1 quitted the kingdom, to diſcourſe 
with his Britannic majeſty on ſomething infiaitcly 
more conſiderable ; but that what I had to acquaint 
him with was of ſuch a nature, that I could not re- 
veal it to him without expoling myſelf to ruin, unleſs 
he would engage by the moſt ſolemn oath to keep it 
a ſecret. James, who liſtened to me with a pro- 
found attention, heſitated however at taking the oath 
which I required ; and, to render it unnecetlary, he 
endeavoured himſelf to diſcover.what it was of ſo in- 
tereſting a nature which I had to communicate to 
him. But finding my anſwers to the different que- 
ſtions which he ſucceſſively aſked me gave him not 
the leaſt light into the affair, he ſatisfied me at laſt 
by the moſt ſacred and folemn of all oaths, I mean 
that of the holy ſacrament. | | 
Touch I had now nothing to fear from his in- 
diſcretion, yet, however, I carefully weighed all 
my words; and beginning with an article, in which 
I knew the king of England was moſt intereſted, I 
mean religion, T rold him, that however I might ap- 
pear to him engaged in worldly honours and affairs, 
and how indifferent ſoever he might perhaps have 
ſuppoſed me to be in matters of religion, yet it was 
no leſs certain that I was attached to mine, even fo 
much as to prefer it to my family, fortune, coun- 
try, and even king; that I had neglected nothing 
which might incline the king my maſter to-eftabliſh 
it in France upon ſolid foundations, being under 


great apprehenhons left it might one — 2 over- 
whelmed by fo powerful a faction as that of an 
union of the pope, the Emperor, Spain, the arch- 
dukes, the catholic princes uf Germany, and fo ma- 
ny other ſtates and commun:ties intereſted in its ſup- 
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preſſion; that my ſucceſs hitherto had been tole- 
rable ; but that perhaps I was indebted for it only to 
junCtures purely political, which had engaged Hen- 
ry in a party oppoſite to the houſe of Auſtria. That 
becauſe theſe cirecumſtances might change, or becauſe 
I, who was the only perſon that would uſe any en- 
deavours to make Henry continue firm in this poli ti- 
cal plan, might loſe my place and his favour, I did 
not ſee how the king of France could reſiſt a party, 
which both his religion, and the example of others, 
would call upon him to embrace. That this conſi- 
deration had _ inſpired me with the thoughts of 
finding a perſon for the execution of this deſign, who 
by rank and power would be more proper than me 
to accompliſh it, and fix Henry in his ſentiments. 
That having found all that I had fought for in the 
prince to whom I had the honour of ſpeaking, my 
choice had not been difficult to fix. In a word, 
that it depended only upon himſelf to immortalize 
his memory, and become the arbitrator of the fate 
of Europe, by a deſign to which he would always 
appear to have put the finiſhing hand, though he 
might not be more concerned in the execution than 
his moſt Chriitian majeſty. 

THERE remained only to explain to him the na- 
ture of this deſign, of which at firſt I pave nothing 


farther than a yon idea, under the notion uf 4 


project for an aſſociation of all rhe princes and ſtates 
in Europe, whole intere{t it was to diminiih cue 
power of tte houſe of Auttria, the foundation of 
which ſhould be an offenſive and defenſive alliance 
between France, England, and Holland, cenwnted 
by the cloſeſt union of the two ro ja] houſes of EO 
bon and Stuart. I repreſent this allt, ation in u 
light which ſhewed it might be very ealily formed, 
"There was not the leaſt dithculty in regard to nn 
mark, Sweden, in a word, all the proteſtant princes 
and ſtates; and it might be rendered ſufficiently ad- 
vantageous to engage in It ta catholic prince: a;! 
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for example, the turbulent and ambitious diſpoſi- 
tion of the duke of Savoy might be ſoothed with 
hopes of obtaining the title of king ; and the princes 
of Germany, with promiſes to diſtribute among 
them thoſe parts of it which the houſe of Auſtria 

ſſeſſed, as Bohemia, Auftria, Hungary, Moravia, 

ilefia, &c. and to re-eſtabliſh their antient privi- 
leges : even the pope himſelf might be gained, by 
granting him the property of thoſe countries of 
which he only poſſeſſed the fœdality. In regard to 


the king of France, though I endeavoured to per- 


ſuade James that he had hitherto had no concern in 
this project, which I pretended was entirely of my 
own forming ; I, however, faid, that when 4 ſhould 
have communicated it to him, I could fafely e 

he would have no thoughts, either of retaining any 
conqueſts which might be made, or of being recom- 
penſed for them ; thuugh, according to all appear- 
ances, the greateſt part of the burthen would fall 
upon him, as well in the expences neceflary for the 
carrying on the enterpriſe, as his own perſonal ſer- 
vices. I imagined it was moſt proper to give the 
affair this turn in regard to Henry, that he might 
not be under too abſolute an obligation. 

Tre king of England immediately ſtarted ſome 
objections, upon the difficulty of uniting ſo many 
dif® rent princes fo — diſpoſed; the ſame 
nearly which Henry had made when we had laſt . diſ- 
courted upon it at Montglat, upon his return from 
Mciz : though from the flight ſketch which I had 
given him of the deſign, 3 however, appeared 
bi aly to approve it, and expreffed a deſire of being 
moe co umfſtantially informcd of it. In confor- 
pity wich which de lee. the following is the ſub- 
{tance of what I faid to huis Britaunic majeſty. 

Fug FE i divided into two factions, which are 
Gt lo | uilly daſtinguiſhed by their different religions, 
becauſe: the catholies and proteſtants are con founded 
together in almeſt all places, as tlleꝝ are by * po. 
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| lirical intereſts ; the firſt is compoſed of the pope, the 


Emperor, Spain, Spaniſh Flanders, part of the 


- princes ahd towns of Germany and Switzerland, 


Savoy, the catholic ſtates of Italy, which are Flo- 
rence, Ferrara, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Genoa, 

ucca, &c. Herein likewiſe muſt be compriſed, 
the catholics diſperſed in other parts of Europe, at 
the head of which may be placed the turbulent or- 
der of Jeſuits, whoſe views, no doubt, are to ſub- 


ject every thing to the Spaniſh wrong 5 The 


ſecond includes the kings of France, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, and Sweden ; the 
republic of Venice, the United Provinces, and the 
other part of the princes and towns of German 

and Switzerland: I do not take in Poland, Pruſſia, 
Livonia, Muſcovy, and Tranſilvania, though theſe 
countries are ſubject to the chriſtian religion, be- 
cauſe the wars in which they are almoſt continually 
engaged with the Turks and Tartars, render them 
in ſome manner foreign in regard to thoſe of the 


weſtern part of Europe. 


Were the power to be eſtimated in proportion to 
the pomp of titles, the extent of territories, and the 
number of inhabitants, it appears, on the ſlighteſt 

lance, not very favourable to the ſecond of theſe 
ions, and the ſuperiority would apparently be de- 
termined in favour of the firſt : nevertheleſs, no- 
thing is more erroneous than ſuch an opinion, which 
may thus be proved; Spain, which muſt here be 
named firſt of her faction (though from rank and dig- 


nity ſhe is only the third) becauſe ſhe is in reality 


the ſoul of it ; Spain, I fay, including her dominions 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, does indeed poſſeſs an 


extent of territory as large as Turky and Perſia to- 
her. But if it be true (and that it is ſo cannot 
doubted) that the new world, in recompence of 


its gold and other riches, deprives Spain both of her 
ſhips and inhabitants, this immenſe extent of terri- 


tory, inſtead of being ferviceable, is burdenſome. 
O 3 Axp 
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Ap if we conſider the other powers of this par- 
ty, we ſhall every where find reaſon to diminiſh cur 
ordinary ideas. The pope ſeems firmly attached to 
Spain; and, furrounded as he is on all ſides by this 
tormidable power, and having no reaſon to expect 
ſuccours from any of the other catholic princes, it is, 
no doubt, his intereſt to be ſo. But as he does, in 
fact, conſider his ſituation as but little different from 
real ſervitude; and as he is not ignorant that Spain 
and the j-fuits only make a vain appearance of ſup- 
porting his authority, it may, doubtleſs, be conclud- 
(d, hc only wants an opportunity to free himſelf 
from the Spaniſh yoke, and that he would readily 
embrace a party which ſhould offer to render him 
their ſervice, without the running any great riſk ; 
and Spain has in reality this opinion of him. 

Iv regard to the emperor, he has nothing in com- 
mon with Spain except his name, which ſeems only 
to ſerve to encreaſe the jealouſies and quarrels which 
ſo frequently ariſe between theſe two branches of 
Auſtrian power : befides, what is his power ? it con- 
ſiſts merely in his title. Hungary, Bohemia, Auſtria, 
and other neighbouring countries, are little better 
than empty names. Expoſed as he is, on one fide, 
to incurſions of the formidable armies of the grand 
ſignior; liable, on the other fide, to ſee the territo- 
ries under his dominion tear themſelves in pieces, b 
the maltiplicity and diverſity of the religions which 
they contain; under continual apprehenſions alſo, 
leſt the electoral princes ſhould riſe and make an at- 
tempt to regain their ancient privileges. Indeed the 
preſent emperor, all things juſtly conſidered, might 
perhaps be claſſed among the moſt inconſiderable of 
the Europcan powers: beſides, this Auſtrian branch 
appears to me fo deſtitute of good ſubjects, that if it 
hath not ſoon a prince, either brave or wiſe enough 
to unite the different members of which Germany is 
compoſed, it will have every thing to fear from the 
princes of its circles, whoſe only aim it is, to get 
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their liberty, in religion and election, reſtored to 
them. I do not except even the elector of Saxonv, 
though he appears the moſt ſincerely attached to the 
emperor, as to him of whom he holds his principa- 
lity, becauſe it evident his religion muſt, ſooner or 
later, fet him at variance with his benefactor. But 
ſuppoſing the emperor to receive all the returns of 
gratitude which he can expect from this elector, 
this will amount to nothing, or but very little, fo 
long as he ihall be under apprehenſions from the 
branch of John-Trederic, whom he has deprived ot 
this electorate. 

Trvs, from a thorough examination of all par- 
ticulars, it appears, that aimoit all the powers on 
which Spain ſeems to depend for aid, are either bt; 
little attached to her, or capable of doing her little 
ſervice. No one is ignorant, that the general vi-vs 
of the princes and cities both of Germany and dwit- 
zerland 1s to deliver themſelves from the dominion 
of the emperor, and even to aggrandife themſelves ut 
his expence. Nor has he any greater dependence cu 
the eccleſiaſtical princes, than on the others. A fo- 
reign emperor is what they moſt wiſh, provided he 
is not a proteſtant. Nothing could give the arch- 
dukes a greater pleaſure, as much Spaniards as they 
are, than a, regulation, by which they ſhould, in 
Flanders, become ſevereigns independent of Spain, 
weary at length of being only her ſervants. It is 
thefearof France alone that binds the duke of Savoy 
to the Spaniards ; for he naturally hates them, and 
has never forgiven the king of Spain, for doing i» 
much lefs for the daughter which he beſtowed upon. 
him, than for her younger fiſter. As to Italv, it 
need only be obſerved, that it will be obliged to ac- 
quieſce in the will of the ſtronger party. 

IT is therefore certain, that the fecond of the fac- 
tions here deſcribed has nothing to fear, provided it 
underſtands it» own intereſts well enough to con- 
tinue in a conſtant ſtate of yy Now it is 3}M© 
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certain, that in this ſcheme theſe ſo natural motives 
to difunion, do not occur; and that all of them, 
cven that cauſed by the difference of religion, which 
in (ome fort is the only one, ought to give place to 
the hatred againſt Spain, which is the great and 
common motive by which theſe powers are ani- 
rated, Where is the prince, in the leaſt jealous of 
nis glory, who would refuſe to enter into an aſſoci- 
_ «tion ſtrengthened by four ſuch powerful kings as 
ihoſe of France, England, Sweden, and Denmark, 
cicfely united? It was a ſaying of Elizabeth's, 
that nothing could reſiſt theſe four powers, in ſtrict 
alliance with cach other. 
urs truths being ſuppoſed, it only remains to 
examine, by what methods the houſe of Auſtria 
way be reduced to the monarchy of Spain, and to 
poſieis that dominion only. Theſe methods conſiſt 
either in artifice or force, and I have two means for 
each of theſe. The firſt of the ſecret means is, to 
Civeſt the houſe of Auſtria of the Indies; Spain 
having no more right to prohibit an intercourſe with 
theſe countries to the reſt of the Europeans, than 
ine has to deſtroy their natural inhabitants ; and all 
the nations of Europe having alſo a liberty to make 
eſtabliſhments in the new diſcovered countries as ſoon 
as they have paſled the line, this enterprize would 
therefore be eaſily executed, only by equipping three 
fleets, each containing eight thouſand . pro- 
vided and victualled for ſix months; England to 
furniſh the ſhips, Flanders the artillery ammu- 
nition, and France, as the moſt powerful, the mo- 
ney and ſoldiers. There would be no occaſion for 
any other „ than that the conquered coun - 
tries ſhould be equally divided. 
Duxans this, the Leond of theſe means ſhould be 
ſecretly » upon occaſion of the ſucceſſion to 
Cleves, and the death of the Emperor, which cannot 
be far diſtant, in ſuch manner, that under favour of 
the oppartunities which theſe two W — 
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furniſh, reaſons might be found to diveft the houſe 
of Auſtria of the empire, and her other dependencies 
in Germany, and therein to reſtore the antient free 
manner of election. 

Tus firſt of the two open and declared means is, 
f in conjunction to take up arms, and drive the Spa- 

niards entirely out of Flanders, in order to erect this 
ſtate into a free and independent republic, bearing 
only the title of a member of the empire ; and this, 
when the forces of the allies are conſidered, will not 
be found difficult. The United Provinces, compre- 
hending in them Liege, Juliers, and Cleves, form a 
triangle; the firſt ſide of which, from Calais to Emb- 
den, is entirely towards the ſea : the ſecond is bound- 
ed by France, viz. by Picardy, as far as the Somme ; 
and by the country of Meffin, as far as Mezieres: 
the third extends from Metz, by Triers, Cologn, and 
Metz, as far as Duſſeldorp. It is only neceſſary to 
ſecure theſe three ſides in ſuch a manner that they 
may be inacceſſible to Spain, which may be done 
without difficulty, England taking upon her the 
firſt, France the ſecond, the electors and the other 
intereſted princes the third. All the towns which 
ſhould happen to be upon this line, except perhaps 
Thionville, which might require to be forced, would, 
upon a menace to be put under contribution, imme- 
diately ſubmit. 

Tu ſecond of the two laſt means, is for the league 
above-mentioned generally and in concert to declare 
war againſt Spain and the whole houſe of Auſtria. 
What is moſt eſſential to obſerve in regard to this 
war, is, that France and England ſhould renounre 
all pretences to any ſhare of the conqueſt, and re- 

linquiſh them to thoſe powers whowere not of them 
be ſelves capable of giving wnbrage to the others. Thus 


hc Franche-Comté, Alface, and Tirol, naturally fall to 
= Y the Switzers. The duke of Savoy ought to have 
F Lombardy, to be erected, with his other dominions, 
zht into a kingdom ; the kingdom of Naples tails to 
ſh, 5 the 
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the pope, as being moſt convenient to him ; Sicily 
to the Venetians, with what may be convenient for 
them in Iſtria and Friuli. Thus it appears, the moſt 
ſolid foundation of this confederacy would ariſe from 
all the parties being gainers by it. The reſt of Italy, 
ſubject to its petty princes, might perhaps be ſuf- 
fered ty continue under its preſent form of govern- 
ment, provided that all thete little ſtates were alto- 
gether conſidered as compoling only one body. or re- 
public, of which they ſhould be ſo many members. 
Tas is a pretty juſt account of the manner in 
which I acquainted his Britannic majeſty with the 
deſign to which I endeavoured to gain his approba- 
tion. I farther added whatever I thought might 
tend toobviate his doubts, and confirm him in favour 
of it. I confeſſed that I was not myfelf able to elu- 
cidate the defign ; that I was not ſurpriſed that his 
majeſty had at firſt perceived great difficulties in it; 
tnat Henry would, no doubt, find many in it alſo, 
but that they only proceeded from my own weakneſs, 
and the impoflibility of ſhewing clearly what to be 
perfectly explained required much time and long 
diſcourtes ; that I was convinced in my own mind, 
the deſign was not only poſſible, but that alſo the 
fucceſs of it was infallible : that if any thing was 
found defective in the ſcheme as I had conceived it, 
it might eaſily be rectified by the genius and abili- 
tics of four great kings, and ſome of the beſt gene- 


rals in Europe, to whom the execution of it would 


de entruſted. 
I THEN returned to the alliance between the two 
kings of France and England, and I told his Bri- 


tannic majeſty, that this alliance being the chief and 
nece ſſary foundation of the confederacy which I had 


propoſed to him, this muſt therefore neceflaril 
begin it, without paying any regard to the dif- 
courſes of prejudiced perſons, or being affected by 
ſuch frivolous conſiderations as thoſe of the debts of 
France and Flanders to England, I aſſured him that 


Eng- 


— 
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ture. He concluded, by: ovligingly aſſuring me. 
& 
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England had nothing to fear from France, for that 
Henry's great preparations of arms and ammunition, 
and his amaſſing ſuch vaſt ſums, were only deſigned 
hereafter to enable him of himſelf to accompliſh the 
greateſt part of this important deſign ; at leaſt, that 
could flatter myfelf with ſucceſs in engaging him 
in it, from motives of glory and the public ſervice, 
which operated ſo powerfully upon the mind of this 
prince. I touched James in his moſt ſenſible part, 
his ambition to immortalize his memory, and his 
deſire of being brought into comparifon with Henry, 
and of ſharing his praiſes. | | 
Mr earneſtneſs to ſucceed gave ſuch force and 
clearneis to my expreſſions, that this prince, enter- 
ing into my full meaning, embraced me with a kind 
of tranſport proceeding from his friendſhip for me, 
and a ſenſe of the wrong meaſures which hithert«- 
endeavours had been uſed to make him purſuc.. 
No, fir, ſaid he, do not fear that I ſhall ever tai! 
„in what we have together agreed upon.” He pro- 
teſted with the ſame ardour, that he would not on 
any conſideration have, remained ignorant of what l 
had told him; that he would never contradict the 
good opinion which the king of France and I had 
conceived of him; that he really was what I thought 
him; that his reflections upon what I had ſaid would 
vet farther confirm him in the ſentiments with which 
I had inſpired him; that he would even now engage , 
to ſign the plan of alliance which I had preſented to 
him on Sunday, and wherein he had himſelf made 
ſome inconſiderable alterations; that I ſhould alto 
fign it in the name of the kiug of France, unleſo I 
rather choſe to carry it with me unſigned, to ſhew it 
to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in which caſe he gave 
me his royal word, that upon my bringing or ſending 
it back at the end of a month or fix weeks, approved 
and ſigned by Henry, he would immediately, and 
without the leaſt difficulty, join to it his own figna- 


that 
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that for the future he wauld do nothing but in con- 
cert with the king of France. He made me promiſe 
the ſame ſecrecy in regard to all perſons, except the 
king my maſter, which I had been fo free as to re- 
quire of him ; and this he extended fo far, as to for- 
bid me ever putting upon paper certain things, 
which upon this occaſion he revealed to me, and 
| which I therefore ſuppreſs. 

Ovr conference had 


about one o'clock, 


and continued upwards of four hours. The king 


called in admiral Howard, the earls of Northumber- 
land, Southampton, Mar, lord Mountjoy, and Cecil, 
and declared to them, that having deliberately con- 
ſidered my reaſons, he was reſolved to enter into a 
cloſe alliance with France againſt Spain. He re- 
proached Cecil in very ſtrong terms, for having, 
both in his words and actions, acted contrary to his 
commands; which explanation the fec re- 
ceived very aukwardly. Cecil, faid this prince to 
„him, I command you, without any reply or ob- 
«« jection, in conformity to this my deſign, to pre- 


«< pare the neceſſary writings, according to which I 


vill then give the dexter ', and all affurances to 
«© the ambaſladors of meſſieurs the States.” This 
was the firſt time he had diſtinguiſhed them by this 
title. Then turning to me and taking me by the 
hand, he faid, © Well, Mr. ambaſſador, are you 
« now perfectly ſatisfied with me? 

I REPLIED by a profound reverence, and by mak- 
ing his majeſty the ſame proteſtations of fidelity 
attachment as if it had been to my own king, and I 
defired he would let me confirm it to him by kiffing 
hig band. He embraced me, and demanded my 
friendſhip with an air of goodneſs and confidence 
which very much diſpleaſed ſeveral of his counſellors 


that were preſent. Upon my departure, he gare 


This expreſſion fgnifes an oath, or promiſe of alliance, made 
by preſeating the right hand. 4 
Orders 


and 
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orders to the earl of Northumberland to accompany 
me to the Thames, and to Sidney to eſcort me to 
London. 


LL that now remained to be done, was to 
put the finiſhing hand to the ſeveral parti- 
culars agreed on between the king of England and 
me, and ſignified by this prince to his miniſters, 
and to form them into a treaty, or rather into a 
project of a treaty, between the two kings: for 
indeed a peace whoſe final and principal effect 
was to proceed from the acceptation of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, into whoſe hands it was firft 
to be tranſmitted, could be called by no other 
name. And, upon this occafion, I was perſectly 
ſenſible of the injury my negotiation received from 
the unhappy precaution which neceſſity had obliged 
and me to take in the council of France, 
not to propoſe any thing to the king of England 
but as of myſclf. 

James being more entirely perſuaded than I 
could have wiſhed him, that I had acted only from 
the ſuggeſtions of my own defires, and for the ſe- 
curity of the proteſtant religion againſt all events 
which might happen, had never, from the ſecrets 
which I had revealed to him, conſidered me as the 
inſtrument of the king my maſter; and looked 
upon it as doing a great deal, to engage himſelf 
firſt, upon very promiſing appearances, indeed, that 
the king of France would concur wita him even 
with greater readineſs. But how great is the diffe- 
rence between ſuch a gend ral engagement, liable to 
many various interpretations, and a treaty, wherein, 
by virtue of a full power from the king, I might, 

with 
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with all the care and exactneſs poſſible, have inſerted 


every particular in that clear and diſtinct manner, 


from whence the bonds of all political treaties ac- 
quire their ſtrength and duration. I ſhould not fo 
confidently aflert, that, upon this occaſion, inſtead 
of the mere formula, I had reafon to expect his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's ſignature of a complete treaty, which 
it would not be poſſible for him to retract, had not 
the murmurs, of which the letters of the count of 
Beaumont to ihe king are full, in regard to this do- 
ficiency of a ſigned blank, been an authentic teſti- 
mony, that I have here advanced nothing from ſug- 
geſtions of vanity or ſelf-love. 

Bur I ſhould reproach myſelfwith being guilty of 
injuſtice, were I to appear ſuſpicious of the good 
faith of king James; on the contrary, I affirm no 


prince in Europe could ſhew himſelf more jealous of 


it. But it happens, from I know not what fatality, 
that the thing in the world which one would think 


ought to be leaſt expoſed to the caprice of fortune, 
I mean a political agreement or treaty, the pure effect 


of a mind free in its operations, and maſter of its 


ſentiments, is, however, the moſt changeable and 
uncertain ; the contracting parties in no other in- 


ſtance would incur the imputation of having forfeit- 


ed their word, yet in this they almoſt always fail in 
the execution, provided they can find the ſmalleſt co- 
louror pretence for ſo atrocious a perjury ; as if elud- 
ing a ſolemn promiſe or engagement were not the 
ſame as a direct violation of it. I did not doubt, 


that, as ſoon as I was gone, the counſellors of his 
Britannic majeſty would uſe their utmoſt efforts to 


render ineffectual what they had not been able to 
prevent ; and I expected that Cecil would be one of 
the moſt active for this purpoſe, for the victor 

which I had gained over him, the reprimand which 


he had received from the king on my account, and | 
his confuſion from the converſation which I had had 


with him, when it came to be publicly known, were 
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ſo many wounds which altogether had abſolutely 
mortified him. 

Never THELESS, it will readily be admitted that I 
had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of my ne- 
gotiation : my own ſituation in the affair conſider- 
ed t, its concluſion was as happy and advantageous 
as it could be ; for I had gained the glory of having 
ſucceeded in an enterpriſe that was thought to be 
extremely difficult, without running the riſque of be- 
ing accufed of exceeding the bounds preſcribed by 
my commiſhon. The king and his council had it 
in their option to retrench, augment, or alter what- 
ever they thought proper, in an —_— of which 
I had neither made them nor myſelf the guarantees 
and this was performing all that it was poffible for 
me to effect: as to its real utility, when confidered 
in reſpe& of Henry's deſign, to which I would rea- 
dily have facrificed all other conſiderations, if I had 
not completely ſucceeded, it was becauſe I could not 
perform more, without ſhewing a diſregard to the 

terms preſcribed, not only in my public, but even ip 
my private inſtructions. However, from what J 
had done there aroſe one real, and very ſenſible ad- 
vantage; and this was, that, in a conjuncture, 
wherein there were ſo many juſt cauſes to fear an in- 
timate union between England and Spain, this union 
was abſolutely fruſtrated, and his Britannic maje 
engaged in another, from which he could neither 
ſoon nor ſo eaſily return to the former. | 

+ This embaſſy of M. de Roſny is mentioned wi i 
5 all the tories and nw for of 1 — man «ma 
notice of many modern writers who have ſpoke of it in the ſame 
manner, though ſome of them, as the authors of Villero!'s memoirs: 
of State, and of he hiſtory of the duke of Bouillon, had po intereſt 
in exalting the glory of that miniſter. P. Matthieu's account of it is 
conformable to that here given even in the moſt minute circumſtances, 
Vol. ii. p. 577, & ſeq, Sec alſo the manuſcripts in the king's li- 
brary, vol. 9 590, and the firſt volume of Siri, Mem. recond. Beſides 
the detail of the marquis de Roſny's embaſly to London, which in 


every point agrees with what has been ſaid here, p. 226, & ſeq. we 
find quite through this hiſtorian many very curious remarks on the 


council and perſon of king James, as well az on the affairs of the 
Eagliſh court, 
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I THEREFORE immediately ſet about drawing up 
the form of a treaty, which having finiſhed, I pre- 
ſented to the king of England and his counſellors, to 
be by them Knall reviſed and examined : they read 
it ſeveral times, ſucceſſively retouched it, and made 
ſome inconſiderable alterations; at laſt it was abſo- 
lutely determined in the following manner : | 

Tus king of England, after returning his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty many thanks for the very agreeable 
manner in which he had prevented him, and for the 
quality of the ambaſſador he had ſent him, renewed 
and confirmed the antient treaties of alliance between 
Elizabeth and Henry, and alſo between Scotland 
and France, and expreſſed his intention of applying. 
them perſonally to himſelf by the preſent treaty, 
which in a manner comprehended them all, befides 
its other principal deſign of their own perſonal de- 
fence againſt Spain, and the ſafety and preſervation 
of their dominions, ſubjects, and allies, in ſuch man- 
ner and at ſuch times as the two kings ſhall judge 
proper. The United Provinces were declared to 
enjoy the benefit hereof, and they were the only al- 
lies herein expreſsly named; in regard to whom it 
was alſo ſtipulated, that proper meaſures ſhould be 
taken, either perfectly to ſecure their liberty, or at 
leaft, that in caſe they were conſidered as ſubjects to 
Spain or the empire, it ſhould be on conditions 
which would procure them perfect peace and tran- 
quility, and at the ſame tune free the two allied 
ings from all apprebenſions of a too powerful and 
abfolute dominion of the houſe of Auſtria in theſe 
provinces. 

H«, weve, beſides that the two princes mutually 
engaged to declare themſelves openly, when ei- 
ther ſhould require it of the other, in order to 
| ent the effects of the court of Madrid's artifices, 

it was alſo agreed immediately to furniſh the States- 

General with ſuccours ſuſficient to ſecure them from 

oppreſſion ; the number of men who were to _—_ 
P 
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poſe theſe ſuccours was not determined; it was only 
agreed, that they ſhould be ſent from England alone, 
and that the expences of the whole armament ſhould 
be defrayed by his moſt chriſtian majefty, one half 
purely with the money of France, the other half in 
deduction of the ſum due from France to England. 
It was likewiſe agreed, that theſe proceedings of the 
two crowns in favour of the Low Countri: s ſhould 
be purſued with as much fecrecy as was poſſible, to 
avoid a direct infringement of the treaty of 
concluded with Spain. On a ſuppoſition that this 
power, conſidering this action as an abſolute infrac- 
tion, ſhouid make repriſals upon the two protecting 
kings, the following refolution was taken + if the 
king of Englaud were attacked alone, the king of 
France ſhould furniſh him with an army of fix thou- 
ſand French at his own expence, during the whole 
time of the war; and in four years, and by equal 
ö 1 diſcharge the remainder of his debt. 
ngland ſhould act preciſely in the ſame manner, in 
regard to France, in caſe the ſtorm ſhould fall upon 
her ; the choice of either fea or land ſhould be in the 
option of the party attacked, nor ſhould England in 
this caſe require any part of her debt. Finally, 
ſhould Spain at once declare war againſt both the al- 
lied princes, in order to act offenſively, and at the 
fame time promote the ſecurity of F landers, his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould have an army of twenty 
thouſand men on the frontiers of Guienne, Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, Dauphine, Burgundy, and 
Brefle ; he ſhould likewiſe have the ſame number of 
forces in Flanders; and ſhould farther divide the Spa- 
niſh forces, by directing his gallies to cruiſe in the 
Mediterranean. His Britannic majeſty on his fide, 
beſides a land army of at leaſt fix thouſand men, 
which he thould keep in conſtant readineſs, ſhould 
fend a fleet into the Weſt-Indies, and ſhould order 
another to cruiſe upon the coaſt of Spain. All pay- 
meat of debts ſhould be ſuſpended, and each ſhould 
| defray 
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defray its own expences. The alliance, hitherto 
kept a profound ſecret, ſhould now be made public, 
by a treaty offenſive and defenſive between the two 
kings; ncither of whom, without the other's con- 
ſent, ſnould cither lay down his arms, diminiſh the 
number of for es agreed on, nor begin any preli- 
minaries or conference for an accommodation. 
Suck was the ſubſtance of the projected treaty 
which had given me ſo much trouble and anxiety. 
James ſigned it, and I ſigned it after him; after 
which, I thought of nothing but returning as 
ſoon as poſſible into France, where it was to be 
changed into a treaty with all the forms. I did not 
fail to adviſe Henry of it, from whom, however, I 


conccaled or diſguiſed part of this important informa» 


tion, and likewiſe the detail of what had laſt hap- 
pened to me with the king of England, in prefence 

of his counſellors : my diſpatches had been fo long, 
ſo frequent, and yet ſo imperfect, and written inf 
much haſte, that perhaps it was not acting amiſs to 
ſpare his majeſty the trouble ; for he muſt have arm- 
ed himſelf with great patience to read them. This, 
however, was not the only cauſe of my filence ; for 
the regularity which Henry obſerved in writing to 


me, both to inform me of all material tranſactions. 


in the council of France, and to fend me new orders 
and new inſtructions, conformable to the ſeveral 
changes that happened in the buſineſs of my nego- 
tiation, ſufficiently perſuaded me nothing of this 
kind either fatigued or diſguſted him ; but, beſides 
that upon theſe occaſions, it is a ſtroke of good po- 
licy, always to keep {ſomething in reſerve, to inſure 
a better reception upon one's return, I was unwil- 
ling to expoſe the whole ſecret of my negotiation to 
the hazard of a diſcovery. An accident which had 
but lately happened, contributed ſtill more to in- 
creaſe my circumſpection. I have not mentioned 
this in its proper place, that I might not interrupt 
the relation of matters of greater 3 
MONG 
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AmoxG the great number of letters which I fent 
from London, fome directed to V illeroi and the 
council, and others to the king only, one of theſe 
laſt, dated the 2oth of July, was never received by 
Henry, which he diſcovered trom the contents of 
my diſpatch by the next poit, and cave me imme- 
diate notice of it: it was a letter of the zrcatuei! con- 
ſequence. The courier to whom | entrutted it was 
one of my own domeſtics, of who tdelity and 
honeſty I was perfectly ſatisſied: I quetitioned him, 
and he anſwered, that, upon his arrival, the king 
being gone to hunt, he had carried the letter to Wil- 
leroi, and had given it to one of his clerks; that he 
did not know this clerk, and had forgot to aſk his 


name, being at that moment interrupted by Louvet, 


who alſo came and ſpoke to this clerk, and at the 
ſame time delivered him ſeveral other packets direct- 
ed for his maſter. This account I ſent to his ma- 
jeſty, entreating him to make all poſſible enquiries 
about it. After great trouble, and many informa- 


tions, his majeſty was able to give me no other ſatiſ- 


faction than that he had been told, and did believe, 
the fault was in the poſt-maſter of Ecouan. 

I HAD before had reaſon to be ſuſpicious, and the 
affair of the clerk, whoſe roguery I was alſo well ac- 
quainted with, having entirely opened my eyes, I no 
longer doubted, that there was a traitor employed in 
the king's office, and even that this could be no other 
than one of thoſe under Villeroi. I wrote to Henry, 
and told him, that notwithſtanding his account of 
this affair, I was of opinion it could only have hap- 
pened at the time and place which I had deſcribed to 
him in my former letter : this clerk, whoever he 
was, being ga'n:d by the enemies of the ſtate, to 
diſcover the contents of the letters which I wrote. to 
his majeſty from London, could not reſiſt his defire 
to open this, the direction of which excited his cu- 
riofity, for I wrote upon the cover; Packet to be 
given into the king's own hands, without being 

| y | «© opened,” 


* 
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opened.“ He repented it no doubt, when he 
found he could make no uſe of it, its moſt eſſential 
contents being expreſſed in a cypher, the meaning of 
which he could no ways difcover ; and this confi- 
deration confoled me for the Joſs ; but he had com- 
mitted the fault, and apparently thought it better 
to throw the letter into the fire, than deliver it 
opened. I afterwards diſcovered the truth, which 
juſtified theſe conjectures. 

Henzxy could have wiſhed that I had practiſed 
upon the queen of England and the prince her ſon, 
as I had on king James, thereby to gain a perfect 
knowledge of both their characters and inclinatiens ; 
bus as, notwithſtanding the reports which had becn 
current, this princeſs remained ſtill in Scotland, and 
would not arrive for ſome time, his majeſty did not 
think it a ſufficient confideration for me to make a 
longer ſtay at London, whilſt ſeveral! other affairs, 
almoſt as tmportant, required my preſence at Paris ; 
and he was the firſt to pteſs me to return as ſoon as 
poſſible. This order was perfectly agreeable to me: 
envy and malice triumphs moſt over the abſent ; my 
friends loft yet more than myſelf from my not being 

them. I entruſted Vaucetes + my brother- 
in-law with the care of carrying the queen of Eng- 
land the letters from their majeſties which I had 
brought for her; and I inftru him in what he 
ſhould do and fay, to obtain what the king defired 
to know concerning this princeſs. 

WrrsT 1 was very buſily employed in prepara- 
tions for my departure, the wound which I received 
in my mouth at the fiege of Chartres broke out 
afreſh, and cauſed a fever, which retarded my de- 
parture for ſome days, and even prevented my writ- 
I Adres de Cochefilet, Baron de Vaucelas, count de Vauvineur, 
&c. He was afterwards counſellor of ſtate and ambaſſador in Spain 
and Savoy ; he was the brother of the duke of Sully's ſecond wife. 
The h of Cocheßi let is mentioned in Du Cheſne, as one of the 


moſt antient in Perche, originally of Scotland, and allied to the kings 
of Scotland of the houſe of Baliol in Normandy. G 
ing 


ing as uſual to the king. But as ſoon as I was ſome- 
what recovered, I demanded my audience of leave of 
the king of England, who had the goodne is to ſpare 
me the trouble of going to Greenwich upon this oc- 
caſion, by ſending to acquaint me, that he would 
come to don on purpoſe to receive me; and that 
he ſhould be at Weſtminſter ready to give me au- 
dience in the morning as early as I pleaſed, becauſe 
he propoſed to go ——— the ſame day, to diſ- 
« fipate the uneaſineſs, added he, very obligingly, 
„ which he ſhould feel for my departure.“ 

I ATTENDED his majeſty ſo early in the morning, 
that he was not dreſſed, and waited near an hour, 
which time | employed in viewing the magniticent 
tombs and other curious antiquities for which the ca- 
thedral of St. Peter's Weſtminſter is celebrated, I 
was received by his Britannic majeſty with all poſ- 
ſible marks of eſteem and affection ; and he replicd to 
the compliment which I made him on the regret I 
felt from my departure, that his own, of which he 
had informed me, was alſo moſt true, and the more 
ſo as he could not hope for my return, becauſe my 
many and various avocations would detain me in 
France : but he proteſted, aad confirmed his proteſ- 
tations in tha moſt ſolemn manner, that, by what- 
ever perſon his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhould fend 
back the treaty, of *hich I carried the form, he 
would ſign it without any farther diſcuſſion. He 
ſpok ©: this his new alliance with Henry in a very 
affecting manner, ſaid he conſidered this prince as 
his fole model as well as his friend; and proteſted, 
that he ſhould look upon ail thoſe who were enemies 
to him, as enemies to himſelft. To ſhew me that he 

had not forgot any of his promif-s, he made a kind 

of recapitulation of all of them. He promiſed not to 

permit any interceſſion or acceſs to him, from any of 

the ſubjects of the king of France; and required the 
fame di ference from the king of France, particularly 

with regard to any jeſuits who might be Fund in diſ- 

guile, 
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g':ſe, either within his dominions, or on board an 
ot his ſhips ; he praiſed Henry extremely for having 
daniſhed this order out of the kingdom, and faid, 
that he adviſed him from his heart, never to be guil- 
ty of fuch an error as to recal them; he inſiſted on 
this article the moſt : for indeed he hated the jeſuits 
no lets than he did Spain; and this averſion was in- 
created by his conſidering them as his perſonal ene- 
mies; nor did he appear perfectly ſatisfied till I had 
engaged, as abſolutely as I could, to fend theſe aſ- 
ſurances, which he required of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, in — He gave me two letters for the 
king and queen of France, purely complimentary, 
in anſwer to thoſe which he had received from them, 
wherein the article of the French ambaſſador was 
not lightly touched “. 

BeixG furniſhed with theſe letters and the form 
of the treaty, I reſolved to ſtay no longer than the 
next day. Having taken my leave of all thoſe gen- 
tlemen who were with me for this purpoſe, I depart- 
ed from London, taking the ſame road as at my ar- 
rival. Sidney and the Engliſh vice-admiral efcorted 
me to the ſea-fide, and took care to pro ide me and 
all my retinue with every thing we wanted, both 
for our journey by land and paſlage by fea. 

Bur I ſhould have mentioged the preſents which 
I made in England, in the name of his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty. That to king James was fix fine 
horſes richly capariſoned, to which Henry added al ſo 
another gift, which ought to be eſteemed ſtill more 
confiderable; this was a gentleman called Saint- 
Anthony, in all reſpects the beſt and moſt complete 
horſeman of the age ; that to the queen of England, 
was a large and moſt beautiful Venetian glats, the 
golden frame of which was covered with diamonds ; 
and that to the prince of Wales, was a golden lance 
and helmet, enriched likewiſe with diamonds, a 

* Matth'en the biſtorian ſays, the king ei England made the mar- 
quis of Ru:ny a preſent of 4 chalu set witty 4.amonds of greet value. 
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teucing maſter, and vaulter: the duke of Lennox, 
the earl of Northumberland, in a word, all thole 


whom I hare occafionally mentioned, betides fome 


others, were, preſented, ſome with boxes, and others 
with crotchets, buttons, egrets, rings, and chains of 
gold and diamonds ; ſcveral ladies al ſo received rings 
and pearl necklaces. The value ef all theſe preſents, 


including twelve hundred crowns which I left with 


Beaumont to be diſttibuted in certain places, amount- 
ed to ſixty thouland crowns. Henry's views in 


making ſo many rich preſents, a conſiderable part of 
which were even continucd as penſions to ſome 


Engliſh lords, were to retain them, and attach 


them more ſtrongly to his intcreits, I made them 
partly from my own knowledge, and partly from the 
recommendations of Beaumont, my chief care be- 
ing to diſtribute them ſo as to avoid giving any cauſe 


of jealouſy between theſe Englith lords, and to 


prevent king James himſelf from conceiving an 
jealouſy of my intention. The precaution which i 
uſed for this purpoſe was to atk his permiſſion, to 
acknowledge, by ſome ſmall gratuities, the ſervices 
I had received in h:s court. 

Ar Dover I received a letter from Henry, wherein 
he acquainted me, that he had arrived at Villers- 


Coterets the gth of July, at which place he impa- 
tiently waitcd for me: he paſſed ſome days here, 


during which the queen made a journey to Lieſſe. I 


did not take any reſt at Dover, and ordered all things 


to be in readineſs to embark the next day. The 
weather was ſo bad in the night, that the Englifh 
vice-admiral very feriouſly advited me to alter my re- 
ſolution. The leaft delay appeared no leis iniup- 
portable to all my retinue than to myſ-If, efp2 ci. lily 


; to thoſe city ſparks who find themielves out of their 


clement, when they are off the pavem-nt of Faris: 

they all preſſed me with ſuch cazernet> immediately 
to quit Dover, and Henry's letter fluttered me with 
fo favourable a recegtion, that I contcuies to ful as 
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ſoon as we could. Repentance ſoon followed our 
precipitation; we met with ſo violent a tempeſt, 
that we were in the utmoſt danger; we were the 
whole day in croſſing the channel, and fo extremely 
ſea- ſick, that though we were three hundred of us, 
had a veſſel with only twenty men attacked us, we 
muſt have ſurrendered. 

A $ECoND letter which I received from Henry at 
Boulogne, rendered it neceflary for me not to loſe a 
moment. At this place I quitted thoſe who had ac- 
companied me, ater having thanked them for the 
honour they had done me, and left them to go 
wherever they thought proper. His majeſty had 
taken care to order poſt-horſes to be in readineſs in 
all the proper places upon the road, in caſe 
health would permit me to make uſe of 1 
there fore tock poſt at Abbeville, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and arrived the next day at eight in 
the morning at Villers-Coterets. a 

I wouLD not take any repoſe till I had firft receiv- 
ed the honour of ſaluting his majeſty. I found him 
in that walk of the park which leads to the foreſt, 
where he propoſed to take an airing on ſome horſes 
that were to be brought there to him ; Bellievre, 
Villeroi, De Maiſſes, and Sillery, were walking 
with him, and in one of the walks adjacent were the 
count de Soiſſons, Roquelaure, and Frontenac. 
Immediately upon his perceiving me, though at a 
diſtance, he laid, as De Maiſſes A informed 
me, There's the man [ have fo much wiſhed to 
« ſee, he is at laft arri-:d ; my couſin the count of 
« Soiſſons muſt be culed, that he may be preſent 
<< at the brief relation he will give us cf what he 
c has ſeen, heard, ſaid, and done, of which he has 
* wrote me nothing; let my horſes be ſent back, I 
& ſhall not now go into the foreſt.” | 

His majeſty would not ſuffer me to kneel to kiſs 
his hand, but embraced me twice very clofely. His 
firſt words were, that he was perfectly ſatisfied with 

my 
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my ſervices; that he had not thought my letters te- 
dious, and that he ſhould take pleaſure in hearin 
what I had not related in them. [ repliee, that this 
relation would be ſomewhat long, and could not 
well be made, but as opportunity ſhould preſent, 
to diſcourſe on ſo many different matters. I begun 
with the perſon of the king of England, which I de- 
ſcribed to him nearly the ſame as [ have already in 
theſe Memoirs : I did not omit either the admiration 
which this prince expreſſed for his majeſty, or the 
delight he took on being compared with hin, nor 
his deſire to render himſelf worthy of the compari- 
fon. I related the proofs which he had given me of 
his attachment to France, of his contempt for the 
chimeras with which Spain had endcarou;ed to in- 
ſpire him, and how far he was fron eipoutin: the 
part of the revolted French calviniſts. King fans 
was ſenſible from his own ſituation, how very uitit 
this laſt procedure would have been, having to great 
2 number of ſeditious in his own dominions, that 
I was very much deceived, if they did not one Cay 
cauſe him much trouble. I added, that if I had ni 
felf been diſpoſed to give ear to them, the chief of 
this faction had given me fair opportunities to enter 
with them into very ſerious enterpriſes : ] mentioned 
the affair of the loſt diſpatch, and ſpoke iny ſenti- 
ments of it with freedom. I then returned to the 
king of England, and acquainted his majeſty with 
what he was ignorant of in regard to my laſt au- 
dience, and, together with the form of the treaty 
ſigned by us both, I preſented to him the two letters 
from his Britannic majeſty, and another letter wrote 
to his majeſty, ſince my departure from London, by 
the count of Beaumont, which I had received upon 
the road. Henry ordered Villeroi to read all thoſe 
letters to him. 

BEAUuMoNT in his letter acquainted the king, that 
2 — of England, with her children, was in- 

t 


y expected in London, from whence ſhz would 
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go directly to Windfor to reſide there with the king 
that many were apprehenſive her arrival would 
cauſe diſturbance in affairs, and might inſpire the 
factious with courage; that happily there was no 
able man among them ; that the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
was at laſt arrived in England, and, with another 
from the duce of Brunſwic, was ſaid to be actually 
at Graveſend, from whence they were immediately 
to proceed to London, his Britannic majeſty having 
ſent ſhips to protect the Spaniſh ambaſſador in his 
paſſage againſt thoſe of the States; that count 
d' Aremberg depended ſoentirely upon the alterations 
which this ambaſſador would make in affairs, that 
being informed of his arrival, he was gone before 
him to Windſor, there to wait his coming: nor did 
Beaumont diſſemble his own fears of the effects which 
it might have on a prince ſuſceptible of new impreſ- 
ſions, not ſo much from what he would gain from 
the magnificent offers of Spain, as from his own 
natural timidity, his weakneſs, and even ſcruples, 
left, in ſupporting the United Provinces, he ſhould 
countenance a parcel of rebels. 

BEAUMONT wrote thus from the communication 
which had been made to him of a plan for an agree- 
ment between Spain and the States, deſigned and 
drawn up in Germany, of which he even gave the 
purport in this letter ; but he ſeemed perſuaded the 
_ deputies of the Low-Countries would never conſent 
to it, though the emperor ſhould be guarantee of it, 
becauſe they thought it neither ſtrong enough to 
oblige Spain to obſerve it, nor even ſufficiently im- 
partial, to hope from it a perfect peace with that 
crown; beſides, they had a general ſuſpicion of all 
propoſitions wherein France and England were not 
concerned. He obſerved that theſe deputies were 
likewiſe upon the point of returning home, with a re- 
ſolution to animate their republic to a vigorous de- 
fence, from the certainty my convention with his 


Britangic majeſty had given them, that they thould: 


not 
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not be abandoned by the two kings, and from the 
permiſſion which James had given them to rail2 
ſoldiers in Scotland, to be commanded by my lord 
Buccleugh, whom they had accepted as colonel of 
theſe recruits: finally, Beaumont concluded his 
letter, by faying, that, in order to be ſtill more 
perfectly informed of every thing that paſſed, and 
to remind the king of England of his promiſes, if 
neceffary, he was going himſelf to Windſor. I take 
no notice of thoſe pallages in this letter, wherein 
Beaumont gave the higheſt praiſes to my conduct 
and my negotiation, 

VIIIEROI having finiſhed reading the plan for a 
treaty, © Well, couun, taid Henry, addreiinghim- 
ſelf to the count of Soiſſons, „what do you think 
of all this? give me your opiniou of it frecly.”* 
I readily imazined what reply he would make, ant 
the count did not deceive me. ** Since you require 
& it of me, faid he, I mult ſay, that I think the 
* marquis of Roſny has very great credit with tha 
© king of England; and that he is in a marvcious 
« good intelligence with the Engliſh, at leaſt it hi; 
© relation, and all which you have been informed of, 
© is true; for which reaſon heought to have brought 
much more advantageous conditions, and a treaty 
© in a better torm than that which he has preſent :4 
* to you, which is really nothiug more than a im-r2 
% project of hopes and fair words, witavut any 
e certainty tliat tney will ever be executed. What 
© you have ſaid is truly very ſine and good, replica 
„Henry: nothing is lo eaſy as to difcov.r faults in 
© the actions of others.” His majeſty {till conti 
nucd to ſpeak, as if to make my apology, and alto 
gether my clogy. He ſaid, I was the only perſon 
In France who, with ſo limited a power, coul have 
performed what I hed; that my credential letter. 
were not even demanded of me at the court of Lon 
don, which behaviour was not to be paralleled ; thag 


he had forclecu and exprcited the ditficuliics with 
2 
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which I had ſtruggled, and that he had not hoped I 
could have ſo eaſily conquered them; that he was 

rfectly ſatisfied, and that he only repented his not 

ving given me Carte-blanche. © Roſny, ſaid he, 
« in his conduct has given me an example, which 
4 confirms to me the truth of a Latin proverb, 
« though I do not know whether I ſpeak it right, 
„Mitte ſapientem, & nihil dicas:“ ** and I am 
4 certain, that, if his preſence ſhould again become 
% neceſſary on the other ſide, he will always be rea- 
dy to return, and ſerve me with the ſame ability 
„ and addreſs which he has here ſhewn.” TI ſup- 
preſs a great part of what, upon this occaſion, the ge- 
nerous ſoul of Henry inſpired him with for my de- 
fence : what gave me the moſt ſenſible ſatisfaction 
and which J conſidered as infinitely ſuperior to all 
the praiſes he beſtowed upon me, was his adding, 
that he had nothing to fear from thus praiſing me to 
my face, becauſe he knew that thoſe praiſes, inſtead 
of making me vain and leſs dil:gent, would only in- 
creaſe my deſire of acting ſtill better. Theſe words 
ſilenced the count of Soiffons. 

I THEN anſwered feveral queſtions which the 
king aſked me, touching the natu e and power of 
the three _ of Great-Britain, on the cha- 
rater of the Engliſh, and what they thought of their 
new king. After this, the converſation turned on 
the affair of Combaut. Henry, after I had given 
him a circumſtantial relation of it, aſſured me that 
he approved of my conduct therein, confidering it as 
equally dangerous either to favour, or pretend igno- 
rance of the eſcape of the criminal, to endeavour ta 
excuſe him, or openly to vindicate him. I ac- 

uainted his majeſty with the character of young 
Lervin +, ſuch as I have already given. The king 
having twice aſked whether dinner was ready, went 


L'Etoile makes mention of him. © It is ſurpriſing, ſays he, 
4% how it could happen, that the plague ſhuuld find means to attack 
6 46 great a plague as he,” 
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in to fit down to table, having firſt directed Villeroi 


to provide me my dinner, and ordered me to go and 
take my repoſe till the next day, as being what 1 
muſt very much want, after having rode poſt, and 
that ſucceeded by a pretty long walk. He ordered 
my good friends Frontenac and Parfait, to ſerve me 
from his kitchen, till my own equipage and atten- 
dants were arrived; „And to-morrow morning, 
* faid he, we will renew our diſcourſe.” 

Id the afternoon, the king took the airing in the 
foreſt, which he had intended in the morning; in 
the evening at ſupper, he ſent me two excellent me- 
lons and tour partridges ; at the fame time acquaint- 
ing me, that I ſhould come to him carly the next 
morning, before any of his counſellors were with 
him ; which I accordingly did. Though it was very 
early, he was dreſſed, and had breakfaſted, when 
I entered his apartment, and was diverting himſelt 
with looking at a game at tennis then playing in the 
little court of the caſtle, which was generally uſed for 
this diverſion. Roſny, ſaid he, we will take a walk 
<< while the freſhneſs of the morning continues; I 
have ſome queſtions to aſk you, and ſome mat- 

ters to diſcuſs, on which I have been thinking the 
whole night I arofe at four o'clock, theſe things 
having preſſed my thoughts ſo ſtrongly, that I have 
nat been able to ſleep.“ He took me by the hand, 
and we walked into the park, where we continued 
near two hours alone. Bellievre, Villeroi, and Sil- 
lery, having joined us, the king continued walking 
another hour with us four. Our mornings were ge- 
nerally tpent in the fame manner, during the three 
following days which his majeſty paſſed at Villers- 
Coterets, In theſe converſations, I gave him an 
exact and particular account of all the moſt fecret 
and important matters with which he ſtill remained 
to be acquainted. 

E RECEITED feveral letters from Beaumont, the 
contents of which may ſerve as a ſupplement to the 
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:ffairs of England, which I have already related. 
"The arrival of the queen at London did not occaſion 
all that diſorder which had been apprehended ; the 
d iſcontented found her not to be what they had 
ec rceived, It ſeemed as though her ſudden change 
tuation and country had made as ſudden a change 
in her inclinations and manncis; from an effect of 
the elcgancies of England, or from thofe of the 
ron] dignity, ſhe became diſpoſed to pleaſures and 
«rife nents, and ſeemed wholly engaged in them 
ir? 10thing elſe ; ſhe ſo entirely neglected or for- 
* tie Spaniſh politics, as gave reaſon to believe ſhe 

zo, in reality, only pretended to be attached to 
tun, through the neccflity of eventual conjunctures. 
ore, whe had accompanicd her, openly conti- 
pred his prof-ficn of attachment to France. Some 
e, in whom this princeſs repoſed the greateſt 
ec: faene, poſitively aſſured Beaumont ſhe was not 
iv perfect a Spaniard as was believed. Beaumont 
<cr:trived to get himſelf prefented to her, and made 
my cxcuſes to her for not having been able to ſtay 
till her arrival, nor wait upon her myſelf with the 
letters from their majeſties. 

DuzinG all this the Spaniſh ambaſſador, whoſe 
arrival in England had bcen fo poſitively aſſerted, 
was not yet come. Count d' Aremberg, who was ſo 
far deceived in his expectation as to go and wait his 
arrival at Windſor, found himſelf at laſt obliged to 
demand without him his audience of the king, who 
granted it. I am ignorant of what paſſed in it: I 
only know that he demanded a ſecond, for which the 
king made him ſuffer a thouſand delays, which how- 
ever can only be attributed to this prince's diſtaſte 
of buſineſs, and his paſſion for the chace, which 
ſcemed to make him forget all other affairs; for at 
this very time, his conduct and diſcourſe was lo far 
ſromgiving the Spanith partiſans any cauſe todeſpair, 
that, on the contrary, he appeared diſpoſed again to 
fall into his former irreſolution. Beaumont 5 not 

no 
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know to what to attribute this change, whether to 
his natural diſpoſition, or to the inſinuations of Ce- 
cil, who uſed all the means he poſſibly could to make 
him fail in the obſervance of his promifes. Hap- 
pily many new incidents concurred to ſupport this 
prince againſt all temptations of this kind; and the 
— were fo imprudent in their conduct, as to 
be themſelves the principal cauſes of it. 

No ſooner was the Spaniſh ambaſſador arrived in 
London (for he did at lait arrive there) than both 
court and city, and all affairs were put into a violent 
ferment, tae eftects of various cabals, intrigues, mil- 
truſts, and ſuſpicions. He foon multiplied the num- 
ber of his creatures, by his extraordinary liberalities 
tc all thoſe whom he conſidered as neceffary to be 
gained, He endeavoured to tamper with the Scotch 
troops, and engage them in the Spaniſh ſervice, as 
the States had cone in theirs : this would have been 
a deciſive ſtroke, which Holland could not evade 
any otherwiſe than with the aſſiſtance of her protec - 
tors by retaining theſe troops in her own ſervice. 
All theſe „ of the Spaniard, being pur- 
ſucd with a ſpirit of pride and independence, were 
ſo much the more diſagreeable to James, as his na- 
tural weakneſs produced in him a repugnance to op- 
poſe them by an exertion of his authority. He 
would have given the world to be freed from his per- 
plexity, by the departure of the ambaſſador. A whitper 
was lixewiſe current concerning a confpiracy of the 
Engliſh Catholics+againſt James's perſon. Beaumont 
conſtantly treated this infinuationas acalumny ; and 
indeed, whoever is acquainted with the true ſtate of 
this body in England at this time, will, in its weak- 
neſs and the meanne is of its ſentiments, diſcover 
an unanſwerable argument to difprove it. 

BuT a more certain and undoubted confpiracy 
was that of ſome Engliſh lords, who formed the de- 


F It produced a proclamation, whereby king James baniſhed the 
Jeſuits out of his dominions, Mem. d'Etat de Villeroi, vol, iii. p. 217. 
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fien of ſtabbing the king. Their chiefs, for the de- 
ſign was proved, and it was believed they had un- 
dertaken it at the inſtigation of Spain and the arch- 
dukes, were lord Cobham, Raleigh, Gray, Mark- 
ham, and ſeveral others of the principal ſervants, 
and even the intimate confidants, of the late queen, 
tho' they had appeared among the molt forward to 
do homage to her ſucceſſor. N evertheleſs Cecil was 
net named in the cabal; the affair was public, and 
was the tubject of much diſcourſe. A religious dif- 
pute, which aroſe in the conference between the 
proteſtants and puritans, increaſed the diſorder. 
the converſation of the court turned entirely upon 
the diſputes and quarrels which happened between 
particular perſons. The earl of Northumberland 
{truck colenel Vere in the face, in preſence of the 
whole court, and was confned at Lambeth by the 
king's order, who was juſtly incenſed as fo difre- 
{pcEtrul and outrageousan inſult. The earlof South- 
ampton and lord Grey gave each other the lie in the 
queen's pretence, and uſed feveral other atrocious 
expreſſions ; but they were reconciled to the king by 
aſking pardon of the queen for their imprudence, 
ard to each other by an intervention of the royal au- 
thority, commanding them to forbear any acts of 
violence. After which, without any other ſatisfac- 
tion, they converſed together as friends: from 
whence one would be apt to imagine they were of 
opinion, that the king's name and authority pre- 
ſerve the honour of theſe who cannot vindicate it 
for themſelves. 

Warenx from the accounts which Beaumont gave 
me in his letters, of all theſe public and private dit- 
ferences, I found the affairs was in the moſt favour- 
able ſituation I could defire it, I embraced the op- 

tunity to putthe finiſhing hand tothe work which 

had begun at London: I did myſelf the honour of 
writing to his Britannic majeſty ; I informed him, 
that the king uf France had with pleaſure ratified he 
plan 
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plan concerted between his majeſty and me, and that 
he had ſent the count ef Beaumont the neceſſary 
power to reduce it into ſuch a form as his majeſty 
ſhould judge proper; I repeated the proteſtations of 
obedicnce and attachment, which I had before made 
him; I aſſured him, that by this I was fo far from 
offending the king my — that, on the con- 
trary, I ſerved and obeyed him. | 
I wRoTE at the fame time to Beaumont, and in- 
formed him of what had happened to me upon my 
return into France, of my converſations with the 
king, and his inclination to ſend me again at a pro- 
r time into England. With this letter I alſo ſent 
umont the treaty ſigned by his majeſty, and gave 
him likewiſe the neceſſary inſtructions for main- 
taining the good intelligence which this treaty eſta- 
bliſhed between the two crowns : this would in ſome 
meaſure depend on that which ſhould ſubſiſt between 
the ambaſlador of France at London, and that of 
England at Paris. This latter had taken offence at 
the ſuperſcription of a letter, wherein a title had 
been given him which was either improper, or ſuch 
as he did not like. I took the blame of this upon 
myſelf, and repaired it as well as I could. | 
BRE AUM Nr having receaved the treaty, acquaint- 
ed the king of England therewith, who referred him 
directly to Cecil. He was aſtoniſhed to find this ſe- 
eretary on a ſudden become tractable, give his ap- 
probation of it with great readinefs, and without 
making the leaſt difficulty ; on the contrary, he was 
laviſh in his praiſes of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and 
me : all things conſpired to promote it; the treaty 
was therefore received, figned, and accomplithed, in 
the moſt authentic and folemn manner. Dauval 
being arrived in France from Beaumont with an ac- 
eount of this news, I made my acknowledge- 
ments to his Britannic majeſty in a ſecond letter: 
and to employ all forts of counter-batteries againſt 
the Spaniards, who ſet no bounds to their preients, 
- we 
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we imitated them in this reſpect, and even gave pen- 
ſons to all the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in the 
court of king James ; the beſt and moſt beautiful 
horſes were induftriouſly procured wherever ws 
could be found, and they were fent, together wit 
1 — furniture, as preſents to this prince. 
Tnus was Spain diſappointed in thoſe great hopes 
The had conceived to our prejudice, from the acceſ- 
Hon of the king of Scotland to the throne of Eng- 
land, and which probably were the motives for her 


making thoſe great armaments which ſhe did this. 


ear. On the 27th of May, a ſquadron of twelve 
Spaniſh galleys, manned with three thouſand ſol- 
diers, and completely equipped, were beated by 
only four Dutch veſſels; which was the ſecond loſs 
of this kind that Spain had lately ſuffered : Frederic 
Spinola, who commanded this ſquadron, was killed 
in the engagement. Spain, to retrieve theſe miſ- 
fortunes, made ſuch preparations on every ſide for 
war, as ſpread a terror amongſt all her neighbours ; 
ſhe made herſelf miſtreſs of the Mediterranean, by 
the galleys that Charles Doria commanded there 
and veſſels in the mean time were building in the 
port of Liſbon, for the embarkation of twenty 
thouſand ſoldiers. This work was purſued with 
ſuch indefatigable labour, that it was not remitted 
even on Sundays and holidays. 

Every ene talked his own way about the occaſion 
of ſuch formidable preparations : ſome ſaid, that 
they were deſigned againf Flanders, particularly Oſ- 
tend; others, that they were deſtined for the con- 
queſt of Barbary, becauſe the king of Cuſco having 


promiſed the council of Madrid to aſſiſt that crown 


in the reduction of the important city of Algiers, 
they provided a ſupply of men and money, which 
that prince kept to himſclf, without being at much 


rions were perſuaded that Spain had a deſign upon 


trouble about the performance of his word. Many 
France itſelf: the firſt notice his majefty received of 


1 
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it, was at the ſame time that he was adviſed to be 
attentive to the caſtle of If, and to the iſlands on the 
coaſt of Marſeilles. I was then in England; his 
majeſty wrote me an account of it, but did not ſeem 
to give much credit to thoſe informations, although 
he was not ignorant that the duke of Savoy was 
very ſolicitous to do him this bad office; but he 
knew !likewife that Spain thought this advice of the 
duke's very interefted ; and the pope gave him re- 
peated aſſurances of the contrary, which there was 
great room to think proceeded indirectly from the 
council of Spain, who had reaſons for not pro- 
voking this prince too far. 

In reality, all this was unravelled by taking into 
conſideration, what was carrying on with king ] ames, 
by a double negotiation of France and Spain at the 
ſame time; and his majeſty took the part which pru- 
dence directed, which was, to give new orders for 
the ſtrict obſervation of diſcipline in Languedoc, 
Provence, and Dauphine. Monſieur Le-Grand, 
who had lately obtained that the artillery of the city 
of Beaune ſhould not be taken away, was ſent into 
his government of Burgundy, with orders to act in 
concert with Leſdiguieres, and to throw himſelt in- 
to Geneva, if the duke of Savoy ſeemed to have any 
intention of making a new attempt upon this city, 
although the council of France at the ſame time ear- 
neſtly adviſed this little republic to liſten to the me - 
diation offered by ſome Swiſs cantons, to terminate 
by an advantageous agreement that kind of tedious, 
and long war which had ſo long ſubſiſted between 
them and Savoy. However, the tranſportation of 
arms from France and Spain, or Spanith Flanders, 
was prohibited; and Barrault + cauſed four thou- 
fand five hundred pikes of Biſcay to be ſeized at 
Saint- John-de-Luz, which a French merchant of 
Dieppe had embarked for the Low Countries, not- 
withſtanding this order. | 

| + Emeric Gobier de Barrault. 
P © Tas 
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Taz long ſtay which made by Doria on the 
coaſt of Genoa with the galleys before mentioned, 
was another myſtery that could not be found out. He 
had failed for the coaſt of Villa-Francha, as if with a 
deſign to take the three ſons of the duke of Savoy on 
board, who appeared to be waiting at Nice only 
for an opportunity of being conveyed to Spain; their 
father, it was ſaid, ſent them there to be educated, and 
to be raiſed to the firſt dignities of the ſtate , the 
government of Milan, and the viceroythip of Na- 
ples and Sicily, being thoſe he moſt eagerly panted 
after, probably, becauſe he flattered Nimſall, that 
thoſe titles would afford him an opportunity to ſnatch 
ſome part of thoſe territories for himſelf. But every 
one was deceived ; Doria paſſed by without landing 
or ſtopping at Villa-Francha : nevertheleſs, there 
were perſons who continued to believe that it had 
been his deſign, but that his reſentment for Savoy's 
net paying him thoſe honours, nor efteeming him ſo 
highly as he thought he deſerved, had prevented his 
execution of it; others maintained that it was agreed 
vpon between the duke of Savoy and him, that he 
ſhculd act in this manner, to give the duke a pre- 
tence for ſtaying longer at Nice, where, faid theſe 
conjecturers, he only waited for an opportunity to 
make an attempt upon Provence ; and others again 
thought — * diſcovered the reaſon of his de- 
parture, to be an order which they ſuppoſed he had 
received from Spain to go and join his ſquadron to 

the great naval army of the Spaniards : or poſſibly 
the council of Madrid had nothing elſe in view, but 
to accuſtom her neighbours to preparations and mo- 
tions, for which they could not gueſs the cauſe. 
However that may * this did not prevent the 
voyage of the children of Savoy into Spain; after a 
delay of ſome time longer at Nice, they paſſed on 
the twentieth of June within view of Marſeilles, 


+ The fecond ef theſe princes was made viceroy of Portugal, and 
the ihjrd arck biſhop of Toledo and cardinal. 
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without ſaluting the caſtle of If; their convoy con- 
ſiſted of nine galleys, four of Malta, three of the 
Pope's, and two of Savoy. 

bo the mean time, ſome other Spaniſh troops were 
upon their march from Italy to Flanders. His ma- 


jeſty was the more attentive to their motions, be- 


cauſe he was informed that Hebert, who had left 
France and retired to Milan, continued his former 
intrigues with the count of Fuentes: the fecret was 
diſcovered by a letter that Hebert wrote to his bro- 
ther, who was a treaſurer of France in Languedoc. 
Theſe troops, as I was informed by his majeſty's let- 
ters to me at London, quitted Savoy, and the 
bridge of Green on the firſt of July; they conſiſted 
of ten Neapolitan companies, commanded by Don 
Inigo de Borgia, and only Don Sancho de Lune re- 
mained in this canton with a fmall body of 

with a view no doubt to haſten the treaty dependin 
between Savoy and Geneva, which was — 
accordingly on the 15th of the fame month. The 
remainder of the Spaniſh troops that were drawn 
from Italy, conſiſted of four thouſand Milanois, 
commanded by the count de Saint George, who 
took the ſame rout. 

NoTwiTHST ANDENG theſe ſupplies, by which 
the archdukes received a great acceſſion of ſtrength, 
yet Henry was ſtill of opinion, that the Spaniards 
would not complete their enterprife upon Oftend this 
year ; they themſelves ſeemed to think that time 
alone could effect it, their forces being conſiderably 
diminiſhed. The thouſand horſe that attended the 
duke of Aumale were reduced by defertion to leſs 
than five hundred, and thoſe that remained were ſo 
great an expence to the:r on commanders, that oy 
expected to be ſoon ob!i;:-4 to diſband them. Suc 
was the ſituation of the United Provinces during 
this year, wherein they gained likewife another ad- 
vantage over their enemies; a ſmall number of 


Dutch veſſels who were going to load ſpices, meet- 
. 
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ing with fourteen Portugueſe galleys belonging to 
Goa, gave them — Sow fn * 
found great riches, and diſperſed the reſt. 
Evuroye, during the courſe of this year, had not 
more tranquility in the eaſt than the weſt. Maho- 
met the third, to ſecure himſelf as he thought in the 
throne, cut the throats of twenty of his brothers. 
Buried in the receſſes of the ſeraglio, he did not per- 
ceive that his mother, to whom he entirely abandon- 
ed the government, abuſed his authority : and was 
firſt informed of it by the Janizaries, who came one 
day in a body, and in a manner that ſhewed they 
would neither brook a denial ner delay, demanded 
the head of the two Capi Agas, who directed the 
council of the ſultana-mother, and the baniſhment 
of the ſultana herſelf, which he was obliged to com- 
ply with immediately. He afterwards put his own 
ſon, and the ſultana his wife to death, and was him- 
ſelf ſeized with the plague, of which he died. 
Bur it is now time to reſume the affairs of the 
kingdom. His majeſty having returned from Vil- 
lers-Coterets to Fontainebleau, I left him in this 
laſt place, and came to Paris, to attend my uſual em- 
ployments : theſe were to make the receivers-gene- 
ral of the diſtricts, and other perſons in office, bring 
in exact accounts; to caſhier thoſe who were con- 
victed of any miſdemeanour, as it happened to Palot 
a receiver in Languedoc and Guienne ; to make a 
proviſion of ſums neceſſary to keep the old allies of 
the crown, and to acquire new ones, and the main- 
tenance of thoſe that reſided in foreign courts for 
this purpoſe ; and laſtly, by the mere force of fru- 
gality and œconomy, to enrich the treaſury, by diſ- 
charging all the debts his majeſty had contracted 
during the league, and the other engagements of the 
ſtate, at the head of which his majeſty generally 
placed the penſions he allowed the Swiſs cantons, 
and was always very folicitous to know if they were 
diſcharged : the fewer allies we had ia Italy, the 
| more 
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more 82 king thought it to ſooth and ma- 


nage them. He made a preſent of a ſuit of armour, 
which he had one day worn in battle, to the Venetian 
reſidents at Paris; that republic earneſtly requeſted 
it of him, and ſet ſo high a value upon this preſent, 

Fair of armour, with a kind 
of ceremony, in a place where it was publicly ex- 
poſed to view, and ſerved for a monument to poſt: 
rity, of their veneration of a prince who was ſo 
juſtly famoas for his military virtues. 

As the new economy, which I had introduced 
intoevery branch of the revenue, cut off the greateſt 
part of thoſe profits which the courtiers and other 
perſons about the king drew from different places, 
and leſſened the preſents his majeſty made them from 
his own purſe, they fell upon methods to ſupply this 
vacuity ; to which the prince, delighted with an op- 
portunity of ſatisfying them, conſ-ntcd ſo much the 
more willingly as it coſt him nothing : this was to 
prevail on his majeſty to paſs innumerable edits, 
granting certain privileges and tolls upon particular 
parts of trade, to be enjoyed by them, excluſively of 
all others. When this trick was once found, there 
was nothing that promiſed profit, which did not get 
into the brain of one or other among thoſe who 
thought they had a right to ſome favour from 
the king; intereſt gave every man invention, 
and the kingdom immediately ſwarmed with thoſe 
petty monopolies, which, though ſingly of little 
conſequence, yet altogether were very detrimental 
to the public, and particularly to commerce, in 
which the leaſt obſtruction produces miſchief. I 
thought it my duty to make frequent and earneſt 
remonſtrances to the king on this ſubject; and 
therefore made no ſcruple to expoſe myſelf to the 
anger of the count of Soiſſons, with whom, as I 


Rave already faid, I could never live three months 


ther without a quarrel, 
HE count of Soiſſons preſented a petition to the 
king 
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king at Fontainebleau, in which he propoſed that a 

rant ſhould be made him of fifteen pence upon every 
bale of goods exported : a defign that muſt certainly 
have been ſuggeſted to him by ſome of his friends, 
for he could never have thought of it himſelf ; nor 
did he know all the conſequences of it, at leaft he 
aſſured the king that this toll would not bring in 
more than thirty thouſand livres a year; and fo well 
perſuaded him of the truth of what he had aſſerted, 
that his majeſty, who thought himſelf obliged to be- 
ſtow a gratuity of this value upon him, and being 
likewiſe vanquiſhed by repeated importunities, 
granted his requeſt, without giving me, who was 
then at Paris, any notice of it. Henry, that he 
might be troubled with no farther ſolicitations about 
it, cauſed an edict to be expeditcd for the count, 
which he ſigned, and the ſeal was placed to it; but 
ſome remains of a ſeruple with regard to trade, the 
importance of which he was fully ſenſible of, made 
him, in granting this favour, reſerve a verbal condi- 
tion, that it ſhould not exceed fifty thouſand livres, 
preſs too hard upon the people, nor be too great & 
burthen upon trade. 

THar evening the king reflecting upon what he 
had granted, began to have fome ſuſpicion that he 
was impoſed upon : he wrote to me inſtantly, and 
propoſed the thing to me as an indifferent queſtion, 
without telling me what had paſſed, or naming any 
perſon. I knew not what to think of ſuch a de- 
mand, but ſet myſelf to work, and, taking to my 
aſſiſtance the accounts of the cuſtoms and domain, 
and entries of proviſions, I found that the annual 
amount of this tax would not be leſs than three hun- 
dred thouſand crowns ; and I could not but think it 
ſtill of more importance, when I reflected on the 
trade of hemp and linen, which it ſeemed likely to 
ruin in Brittany, Normandy, and great partof Picar- 
dy ; 1 therefore went immediately to Fontainebleau, 
to make my report to his majeſty. The king con- 
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fe ſſed to me all that had happened, with many marks 
of aſtoniſhment that ” confidence had been thus 
abuſed. The true remedy had been to have cauſed 
the edict to be brought back, and have entirely ſup- 
preſſed it, as being obtained by a falſe pretence : but 
that I might not be embroiled with the count of 
Soiſſons, who could not be long ignorant that it was 
] who had opened his majeſty's eyes, it was agreed 
upon between us to have recourſe to another method, 
which was to hinder the parliament from regiitering 
the edit. All that was neceſlary tor this purpoſe, 
was to ſend no letter with it, either under the king's 
hand or mine; this was an agreement that had long 
been made between the king and the ſovereign courts ; 
and without this formality, whatever other orders 
were produced, the parliament knew what they had 
to do, and would not regiſter any thing. I was cer- 
tain however, and I told his majeſty fo, that this ex- 
pedient would not preferve me from the reſentment 
of the count, and of the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 
who I diſcovered was concerned in this buſineſs ; 
but I refolved to hold firm againſt the count, provid- 
ed his majeſty would be proof likewiſe to the ſolici- 
tations of his miſtreſs, which he promiſed me, and 
added, that he would openly ſupport me. 

Two or three days after my return to Paris, the 
count of Soiſſons came to my houſe, and paid me 
many compliments, having, as he ſaid, occaſion for 
a Maximilian de Bethune at full length : he thought 
by ſhewing me great kindnefs, and condeſcending to 
de familiar with me, he ſhould eaſily obtain my ſig- 
nature, without being obliged to te}l me for what 
purpote he demanded it. I anſwered coldly, pretend- 
ing to be quite ignorant of the matter, that I never 
ſigned any thing without knowing what it was: the 
count then found that he muſt have recourſe to other 
means ; he acquainted me with what his majefty had 
lately done for him, and faid, that as he was not igno- 
rant of the private agreement between the king, the 

fovereign 
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ſovereign courts, and me, the ſignature which lie 
cemanded was a letter to the parliament of Brit- 
_ and the court of aids at Rouen. 

T this declaration, I aſlumed an air ſtill more 
ſerious, and pretended to be greatly ſurpriſed that the 
king had given me no intimation of the affair, nor 
communicated it to the council, to whom reſolutions 
of ſuch conſequence were always made known ; and 
from thence took occaſion to tell che count, that an 
edict of this nature, which bore fo hard upon the 
public intereſt, deſerving to be excepted from the 

eneral rule, I could not take the danger upon my- 

If; that therefore he muſt addreſs hiinſelf directly 
to his majeſty, or bring me at leaſt an order ſigned by 
him, which would ſerve to juſtify me againſt the re- 
proaches I could not fail to draw upon myſelf ſome 
time or other for my compliance. The count re- 
plied, with much bitterneſs, that I only made uſe of 
this extreme caution to ruin his deſign, and to break 
with him entirely; but finding theſe words could 
not alter my reſolution, he went away grumbling. 
I heard him mutter ſomething between his ſhut 
teeth concerning our former quarrels ; and he went 
to diſcharge his choler at the houſe of the marchi- 
oneſs de Verncuil. 

Tuis lady, altho' as much enraged with me as the 
count of Soiſſons, was yet come to make mea viſit, juſt 
as I was leaving my cloſet to go to his majeſty, who 
had returned to the Louvre. She could not have 
choſen a worſe time; the too eaſy king had juſt ſuf- 
fered a ſcore of edicts, all in the ſpirit of the firſt, 
tobe extorted from him, and, to ſay the truth, of but 
little conſequence. I ſet out with a full reſolution 
to make a new attempt upon the king in favour of 
the people, who would be prevented by theſe extor- 
tions from paying the land-tax. The marchioneſs 
aſking what paper it was I had in my hand, This 
is a pretty buſineſs, madam,” anſwered I in a paſ- 
fion, yet affecting to be much more angry than I 
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really was, you are not the laſt among thoſe that 
© are concerned in it;“ in effect, her name made 
the ſixth article. I then opened the memorial, and 
read to her all the names, with the titles of the 
edicts. And what do you intend to do with this?“ 
ſid ſhe. © I intend,” anſwered I, “to make fome 
* remonſtrances to the king upon it.” „Truly,“ 
replied the, no longer able to contain her ſpleen, 
he will have little to do to take your advice, and 
offend ſo many great people. And on whom, 
& pray, would you have the king confer favours, if 
& not on thoſe who are mentioned in this writing, 
„ his couſins, friends, and miſtreſs ?*? „What you 
% izy, madam,” replied I, „would be reaſonable 
* enough, if his majeſty took the money all out of 
«© his own purſe; but to make a new levy upon 
© the merchants, artiſts, ?ubourers, and country- 
men, it will never do; it is by them that the 
«king and all of us are ſupported, and *tis enough 
„that they provide for a maſter, without having ſo 
many coutlins, friends, and miſtreſſes to maintain.“ 

Mapau de Verneuil loſt none of my words, ſhe 
dwelt particularly upon the laſt; and, in the rage 
with which ſhe was tranſported, made uſe of them to 
form a thouſand wicked ſlanders. She flew imme- 
diately to the count of Soiſſons, and told him, that 
I had faid the king had but too many relations, and 
that it would be happy for him, and his people, if he 
could get rid of them. The count, mad with rage, 


went the next morning, and demanded à conference 


with the king; after a long enumeration of his ſer- 
vices, he told him, that I had fo outrageouſly injur- 
ed his honour, that he muſt abſolutely have my life, 
unleſs his majeſty would himſelf do him juſtice. 
Henry, ſeeing him in ſuch violent emotion, aſked 
him, with great compoſure, what I had done or ſaid, 
and whether the affront he had received was directly 
from me, or had been related to him by another per- 
ſon. The count not caring to enter into any expla- 

nation, 
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nation, replied, that if we were both together in his 
majeſty's preſence, not all the reſpect he ought to 
have for a perſon who was dear to him ſhould hinder 
him from doing himſelf juſtice ; and added, that what 
he had ſaid was true, and he ought to be believed on 
his word, for he was not — to lie. If 
that was the cafe, couſin,” ſaid the king, in a 
voice ſuch as muſt naturally put him in confuſion, 
* you would not be like one in your family; for 
ve always produce your clder brother, in particu- 
„lar, as remarkable for this: but ſince it was a re- 
port made to you, tell me who made it, and what 
he ſaid, and then I ſhall know what I ought to 
do, and vill endeavour to ſatisfy you, if you are 
to be ſatisf::d with reaſon.” The count replied, 
* that he had taken an oath not to name the perſon 
* from whom he received his informations, but that 
he was as well convincgd for his veracity as his own. 
So then, coufin, anſwered the king, you excuſe 
: «© yourſelf from anſwering my queſtion, on account 
of an oath you have taken, to the contrary ; and 
« I likewiſe will take an oath to believe no more of 
your complaint, than what monfieur de Roſny 
„ himſelf ſhall acknowledge to me; for I have as 
_ good an opinion of his veracity, as you can poſſi- 

« bly doveef rheſb who tell you theſe fine tales. 
Tax count of Soiſſons, when hc went out of the 
king's preſence, diſcovered fuch an exceſs of fury 
againſt me, that his majefty thought it neceſſary to 
ive me notice of it; which he did by Zamet, and 
E Varenne, whom, at the ſame time, he ordered to 
aſk me, if I had not by ſome word or action given 
offence to the count. I anſwered, that ever ſince 
the viſit I had received from the count at the arſenal, 
which was above fifteen days ago, I had never ſpoke 
to him, or any of his people ; that the marchioneſs 
de Verneuil indeed had been at my houſe, but neither 
ſhe nor I had mentioned the count. Oh !” ſaid 
the king, when theſe words were repeated bs hw, 
we 
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we need not doubt any longer from whence t . > 
„ miſchief proceeds, ſince Madam de Verneuil is 
& named; for ſhe is ſo full of malice, and has ſuch 
& 2 ready invention, that to the leaſt word of mon- 
« ſieur de Roſny's ſhe would add an hundred, nay 
*« a thouſand ; Lot for all that, this affair muſt not 
be neglected.” The rage in which his majeſty 
had ſeen the count, gave him reaſon to apprehend 
that he would take ſome violont reſolution agaiutt 
me; he therefore ſent La Varenne to tell me, that I 
ſhould never ſtir out of my houſe without being well 
attended, and that he deſired I would ſpare nothing 
for my ſecurity ; adding, with great goodneſs, that 
all the expence I could be at in guarding myſelf, 
would be far below what it would coſt him if he 
ſhould loſe me +. 

I caxxoT quit the article of this new creation of 
edicts, without taking notice of an arret of council, 
much more ancient, by which a tax of anchorage 
was ordered to be levied on all the foreign veſſels that 
anchored in our ports. This at the bottom was no 
more than what was paid by our veſſels in foreign 
ports; nevertheleſs it was with regret, and only by 
his majeſty's expreſs orders, that I carried it into exe- 
cution, looking upon it to be one of thoſe exactions 
which was moſt likely to depreſs the vigour of our 
trade. The parliaments of Rouen and Rennes 
made great oppoſition to the regiſtering them, and 


+ L'Etoil:'s Journal treats at large of this difference, which the 
king pu: an end to, by obliging the count of Soiſſons to be contented 
with a letter of ſatisfaction which M. de Roſny wrote to him: and 
according to Matthieu, Henry IV. made the count de Soiſſons and the 
marquis de Roſny come into his apartment, and recenciled them, ibid. 

92. De Thou alſo ſpeaks of it, b. cxxix. The ſteddineſs of M. de 
Rofay has procured him great commendations from our hiſtorians, 
% He had no conſideration for any thing, ſays father Challons, but 
« the king's ſervice ; nor could any reſpect for perſons of the greateſt 
« quality, princes, or even the qucen herſelf, prevail on him to make 
© the leaſt conceſſion, where he thought the king's intereſt or glory 
« came in queſtion; this got him many enemies, and was the cauſe 
« that, after the king's death, the queen took the management of 
« affairs out of his hands. Hiſt. de Fr. vol. iii. p. 255. 


the 
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the marechal d'Ornane beſtirred himſelf greatly, 
having money owing him from the ſtate, which had 
been charged upon that part for his reimburicment. 
T he eſtabliſhment of commiſſioner-examiners, lieu- 
tenants- particuliers, afſefleurs-criminels, and other 
officers of juſtice, met with no leſs difficulty from 
the ſame court of Rouen, which more than any 
other oppoſed theſe new edicts ; the laſt were made 
with an intention to ſatisfy and fend back the colo- 
nals and captains of companies, who had waited at 
Paris a long time for their pay, in conſequence of 
theſe new regulations: probably it was the meetin 
w:th ſuch obſtacles as theſe to his deſigns, that ha 
long made Henry ſolicitous to ſuppreſs the chamber 
of requeſts in all his parliaments. He had l. boured 
very earneſtly to effect this, and actually began with 
that of the parliament of Thoulouſe this year, which 
continued to be ſuppreſſed, notwithſtanding all the 
objections that were made to it by his own council, 
in which all the debates ran contrary to him. 

THe quarrel between the count of Soiffons and 
me, made a great noiſe; but the king, to ſhew me 
that it had produced no alteration in his friendſhip, 
ſcat me notice by Beringhen ſome days afterwards, 
that he intended to paſs by Roſny, in the journey he 
was upon the point cf making to Normandy, and 
that he expected I ſhould treat him there with his 
court. The princes, princeſſes, and the conſtable, 
were all that the king permitted to be of this party. 
The preparations I made were worthy of him who 
did me the honour to be my gueſt : but the enter- 
tainment was diſturbed by an unforefeen accident ; 
the rivers were ſo much ſwelled by a ſudden ſtorm, 
that the offices of Roſny were overflowed +, the 


+ I believe L Etc ile a little exaggerates this accident, when he ſays 
their majefties with great difficulty eſcaped the daager. ne king, 
4% adds he; laug ing, told M. de Roſny, that heaven and earth wee 
& combined againft him, and that he ought boldly to take cre of 
« himſclf. 
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fruit ſpoiled, as well as the labour of the ſervants ; 
the ladies were terrified, ſuppoſing the danger to be 
mueh greater than it really was. I removed their 
fears by cauſing a conduit to be opened, through 
wiich the water uſed to have a paſſage, and which 


had been filled up to make the paſſage more come 


modious for his majeſty and for the carriages. I 

had already begun to make the road and the bridge 

at the entrance to Roſny, but neither were yet com- 
leted. 

, Tun waters did great damage for ten leagues 

about, but I came off for two or three hundred 

crowns. 

His majeſty proceeded as far as the Lower Nor- 
mandy, but did not go beyond Caen : he took the 
government of it from Creveceur-Montmorency, 
who was accuſed of carrying on corre{pondencies 
with Bouillon and d'Auvergne, particularly with 
Tremouille, whoſe kinſman he was; and gave it to 
Bellifonds. From Cacn the king paſſed through 
Rouen +, where ke ſettled entirely all the affairs of 
that province. In this city he declared his plca- 
furs concerning the marriage of my daughter, 
whom, as it was formerly mentioned, the princeſs 
Catherine had propoſed tor the duke of Rohan, and 
who had fince that time been demanded in marriage 
by monſieur and madam de Fervaques, for monſieur 
de Laval the ſon of that lady. His majefty at Rouen 
ordered me rather to prefer Laval ; but he once 
more altered his opinion. 

Tus affairs of religion were in part the occaſion 


of the journey his majeſty had lately taken; and the 


duke of Bouillon had likewiſe a ſhare f in it. He 


+ © The king was attacked at Rouen with ſo violent a looſencſs, 
« as to void blood, whick the ph ſicians ſaid came from his having 
* eaten too great a quantity of raw oyfters,” L'Etvile, an. 1603. 

1 It is in vain to endeavour at any juſtification of the duke of Bou- 
illoa, His own hiſtor.an gives up his defence, after the depoſition of 
the cou t d Auvergae, b. v. 
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was not quite yet diſcouraged from his attempts upon 
the king of England: he was ſtill in the court of the 
elector Palatine whom he adviſed to build a citadel 
upon the ground which divided his territories from 
France, for the defence, he ſaid, of the true religion; 
and had the boldneſs, without aſking his majeſty's 
leave, to ſolicit Erard, his firſt engineer, tocome and 
draw the plan of this fortreſs for him. To ſerve his 
ambition every thing ſeemed lawful, and ſacred as 
well as profane things were proſtituted to that pur- 
poſe. He publiſhed a writing this year, in which he 

exclaimed, in a moſt ou ous manner, againſt the 
whole body of the proteſtants: he had already 
d raven great advantages from this ſtra „and ſe- 
canded it on nis ſide by counterfeiting it perfectly well 
great uneaſineſs and apprehenſion of the miſeries 
which hung over the proteſtants, in conſequence of 
the new reſolutions that were taken by the council of 
France, to whom he attributed theſe libels. How- 
ever, it was no difficult matter to prove, that they 
had been compoſed by his friends, and ſent into Eng- 
land with a view to hinder his majeſty from ſucceed- 
ing in his endeavours to gain king James : but it 
was upon weak and hot- headed perſons that Bouillon 
always impoſed; and on them indeed his pains were 
not all caſt away. An aſſembly of proteſtants was 
held at Saumur and Poitou, on occaſion of the king's 
laſt indiſpoſition, in which Du-Pleſſis extolled this 
duke in a manner not only ridiculous, but likewiſe 
inſolent and preſumptuous; for the praiſes he gave 
his hero ſeemed to be all at the king's expence, 
whom he calumniated without any reipect to his 
perſon or dignity. 

Or all theſe aſſemblies, none made ſo much noiſe 
as that which was held at Gap, the latter end of this 
2 The elector Palatine, and the duke of Bouil- 

7 
to be 


by their letters and creatu: s, cauſed queſtions 
propoſed in it which had a ſtrong tendency to 
the rekindling a war. The miniſter Ferrier, by their 


orders 
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orders, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon 
tae proteſtants to infert amongſt their articles of 
confeſſion, that the pope is the antichriſt : ſurcly it 
could not be called a fpirit of religion, but rather of 
dilcord and intrigue, that preſided at the deciſion of 
this ridiculous ten-t, which they likewiſe propoſed 
to ſend printed to all the univerſities of Europe. As 
ſbon as the king was informed of this ſcandalous 
proceeding, he ient me orders from Fontainebleau, 
where he had re ſided ſince his return from Normandy, 
to put a ſtop to the licentiouſneſs of the proteſtants, 
and, above all, to hinder this new article of faith + 
from being received. Villeroi likewiſe, by his com- 
mans, preiled me to exert myſelf on this ogcaſion. 
; wrote immediately to Saint-Germain t and De1- 
tordes ; and whether it was owing to the argumcuts 
made uſe of to ſnew them the folly of their con- 
duct, or the advice I gave them not to irritate 
Henry, who they ſaw was reſolved not to ſpare them, 
I know not, but tne article in queſtion was at length 
ſuppreſſ.d. The pope, I believe, was under great 
apprehentions avout it; for he was ſo extremely en- 
razed, that it was with diiiculty his majeſty coul 1 
appeaſe him: and probably it was to this incident, 
that the jeſuits owed their re- eſtabliſume it in France, 
ine holy father had the con ſolation to fee his do- 
minions filled with an accethon of monks of every 
kind, Auguitins reformed, Recolets, barefooted Car- 
melites, ignorant fryars ; and amongt the other ſex, 
capuchin nuns, folictans, and carmelites: ſo many 


religious orders were never inſtituted at one time as 


in this year. 

The boldneſs of the proteſtants, on this occaſion, 
will not appear fo ſurpriſing, if it be conſiderad that 
they had even gone greater lengths upon ano: len, 
Idee the life of Du-Pleſſis- oro ay, b ii. p. 206, where we find the 
fly ps taken by de M rn, to pro ure the reception of this abſurd tener, 


1 D-p ties from the ca: viniſt party to r ſde at court, accurding "0 
the culion of that time. 
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when they were inſolent enough to offer their media- 
tion to the king, in favour of certain foreign princes 
with whom he had reaſon to be diflatisfied. I was 
continually repeating to them, that thoſe rebellious 
proceedings would fall heavy upon them one day or 
other, and that they would groan for them a long 
time: but they had prophets whoſe predictions were 
far more agreeable to them than mine. Bouillon, 
La Tremouille, Leſdiguieres, and Du-Pleſſis, to 
render my repreſentations ineffectual, and myſelf the 
object of their hatred, inſinuated every where, that 
J facrificed, on all occaſions, that very rcligion for 
which I pretended ſo much zeal ; and that, by this 
practice, I enriched myſelf with wealth and prefer- 
ment, to which other men had a better claim: nor 
did the Papiſts, except perhaps a very few, confider 
themſelves as at all obliged to me for that which IJ 
did upon principles of pure equity ; for by the ma- 
lignity of my ſtars, or the invidiouſnels of my 
place, I muſt honeftly own I loſt my labour. 
WHILE theſe complaints of the proteſtants againſt 
me ran higheſt, I wentoneday to his majeſty, with an 
intention to make him ſuch repreſentations as would 
ſecure me againſt the effects of their malice. The 
king was then in a gallery near his chamber, walk- 
ing with the duke of Montpenſier, cardinal Joyeuſe, 
and the duke of Epernon : he made me a fign to ap- 
proach, and aſked me whether I could gueſs the 
ſubject of his converſation with thoſe three gentle- 
men. TI anſwered only with a bow. rw 
talking, ſaid the king, of the government of Poi- 
tou, and they have adviſed me to give it to you; 
could you have imagined this? they being ſuch 
good catholics, and you ſuch an obſtinate hugue- 
not.“ I did not even know that this government 
was vacant. Lavardin, who was governor of Perche 
and Maine, had the reverſion of it after the death of 
Malicorne, who was very aged and infirm, and in- 
tended to rn his own fur it; but reflecting that 
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all his eſtates were ſituated in the provinces he was 
.at preſent governor of, he releaſed Malicorne from 


his engagement, and both together came to reſign 


this government to the king, that he might diſpole 
of it in favour of one of his natural children. 


Hen&y likewiſe inſiſted upon my gueſling his 
motives for preferring me to this poſt, rather than 
any other perſon, or thoſe even that were ſo near to 
him. I had nothing to alledge, but the knowledge 


nis majeſty had of my fidelity and ardour for his fer- 


vice. The king replied, that his true reaſon for 
giving it me, was, becauſe I was an huguenot, 
but a reaſonable one, and zealous for the good of my 
country; that the proteſtants beholding me in this 
light, could not but be highly ſatisfied with his 
choice; and that he did not doubt but that his whole 
kingdom would be no leis fo, ſince I was capable ot 
inſpiring them with more dutitul ſentiments, of giv- 
ing them juit notions of their king, and of teaching 
them tu rely on his goodneſs, and to reſpect and love 


his perſon ; and that, by ſuffering the gratuities 


which he granted to the principal members of this 
body to pais through my hands, the authority which 
the duke of Bouillon {till preſerved amongſt them 
might be deſtroyed. His majeſty added (without 
doubt becauſe theſe three gentlemen, who were allo 
joined by Briſac, Ornano, and Roquelaure, were pre- 
ſent) that although he felt ſo ſtrong an affection for 
his religion, as to wiſh with the utmoſt ardour to fee 
it embraced by all the huguenots, and by me in par- 
ticular, yct he could never forget that God had made 
uſe of that body, andof thecitiesof Rochelle, Bergerac, 
and Montauban, eſpecially, to free him from the op- 
preſſion of Spain, to aſſiſt him in ſupporting his juſt 
claims, and to fave even his life from the fury of the 
leaguers ; that, on this account, however diſcontent- 


ed he might be with thoſe cities for diſcovering lets 


duty and affection for him than formerly, yet never- 


thelefs he thought himſelf obliged in honour, to con- 
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ti nue the fame gratuities he had always allowed them 
for their fortincations and colleges. The king re- 
peat. ſeveral inttances which the province of Poi- 
tou had hitherto given, of its inviolable attuchment 
to its lawful prince, when no Bouillon, ſaid he, 
++ was there to excite them to fedition ;”” and could 
net hinder himſelf from ſaying, that, at this very 
time, the welfare of the kingdem depended upon 
maintaining a peace with the proteſtante. | 
AFTER this, his majeſty told me, that I might 
treat directly with meſſicurs de Lavardin and Mali- 
corne, repeating, that it was more for the intereſt of 
the ſiate, and therefore more agrecable to his incli- 
nations, to give this government to me, than to h's 
own children. All that were preſent ſaid feniething 


in approbation of what his majeſty had done, and 


rraiſe of me; and I made my acknowledgment to all, 


uit in words or by low bows. I diſpatched Mont- 
wartin immediately to Lavardin and Malicorne; and 
he tranſacted the buſineſs with ſuch prudence, that, 
ty a ſeaſonable preſent of a thouſand crowns te 
thoſe whoſe zdvice they took in this affair, I got this 
government from them for twenty thouſand crowns. 
Upon their reſignation, Du-Freſne ſent me, on the 
ſixteenth of December, the patents for the govern- 
ment of Poitou, Chatelleraudois, Loudunois, &c. 
This made my revenue from governments amount to 
thirty thouſand livres; namely, twelve thouſand 
livres from the governments of Mante and Gergeau, 
which I already poſſeſſed, and were both very lucra- 
tive for private governments, eſpecially Gergeau, 
on account of the garriſons ; and eighteen thouſand 
livres from that of Poitou: in this ſum, however, I 
have always included my ſalaries for the two poſts of 
ſuperintendant of the fortifications, and of the works. 
I mvsT not omit giving ſome account of the at- 
tempts that were — this year in France, to eſta- 
pliſh the ſtuff manufactures, and eſpecially ſilk ones. 
Henry, who was carried with ardour to every ww 
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which in his opiuion could contribute to the glo 
and utility of the kingdom, ſuffered himſelf to be per- 


ſuaded, by Les Bourgs and Des Cumans, that it was 


a mighty eaſy matter not only to ſupply ſilks for our 
home confumption, which uſed to be brought from 


foreign countries and diſtant regions, but alſo to car- 


ry on a conſiderable trade with foreigners for this 
merchandiſe. For this purpoſe, all that is neceſſary, 


ſaid they, is to give encouragement to ſilk weavers to 
come amongſt us, to increaſe the breed of ſilk- worms, 


plant mulberry-trees, and erect large buildings fit 
for theſe fort of manufactures. I exclaimed loudly 
againſt this ſcheme, which I never approved: but 


the king was ſo prejudiced in favour of it, that all 
my remonſtrances were ineffectual. 


I REMEMBER that one day, when his majeſty did 
me the honour to viſit me at the arſenal, to confer 
with me upon the neceſſary methods for eſtabliſhing 
theſe manufactures, which could not be done with- 
out a great expence, we had a pretty warm debate 
about it. I know not, ſaid he to me, finding I 
received all the propoſals he made me on this fub- 
ject, with that reſerve and coldneſs which I always 


aſſumed when I was not in his opinion. I know 


% not, what whim this is that you have taken in 
your head, to oppoſe a ſcheme ſo well calculated 
<< to enrich and embelliſh the kingdom, to root out 


'< idleneſs from among the people, and which I 


* ſhould find fo much fatisfattion in completing.” 
I replied, that this laſt reaſon had fo much weight 
with me, that, if I could fee the leaſt probability of 
ſucceeding in the ſchemes for a ſilk manufacture, I 
ſhould content myſelf with repreſenting to his ma- 
jeſty that he would purchaſe this ſatisfaction at rather 
too high a price, and deſtroy by it that which he 
propoſed to himſelf in the execution of thoſe great 
deſigns, which, by his command, I had mentioned 
to the king of England; but that I entreated him 
not to be oftended with me, it I preſumed to tell him, 


Q 3 that 
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that I could not, as he did, ſee either glory or utility 
reſulting from this eſtabliſhment. I then aſked him, 
if -he would permit me to give him my reaſons for 
thinking fo differently from him. I give you 
leave, ſaid he, but upon condition that you after- 
« wards hear mine, wuich, I am perſuaded, are 
*© more convincing than yours.” TI then made the 
following obſcrvations to his majeſty. 

Tur it was through a wiſe diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence, which deſigned that all the nations of the 
carth, cr of one continent, ſhould be obliged by their 
common neceſſities to have an intercourſe with each 
other, chat this country was fitted to produce one 
thing, and that another, excluſively of all the refit : 
France had the good fortune to be fo favourably diſ- 
tinguiſhed in this diſtribution of benefits, that no 
country probably, except Egypt, ſo univerſally 
abounded with whatever ſupplied the neceſſities, or 
contributed merely to the conveniencies of life, to 
the reſt of the world: her corn, grain, and pulſe, her 
wine, cyders, flax, hemp, ſalt, wood, oil, dying- 
drugs, that immenſe quantity of cattle, great and 
imall, which uſually ferve her inhabitants for food, 
putting her in a condition not only to envy none of 


her neighbours on the ſcore of any of theſe advan- 


tages, but even to diſpute with them thoſe which 
make up all the trade they carry on: Spain, Italy, 
and Sicily, are of this number. 

IT is certain that her climate refuſes filk ; the 
ſpring begins too late, and an exceſſive moiſture al- 
moſt always prevails; and this inconvenience, which 
is abſolutely irremediable, affects not only the ſilk- 
worms, which, on this account, are hatched with 
gr-at difficulty, but likewiſe the mulberry-trees that 
thefe inſects feed upon; for which a mild and tem- 
perate air is neceſſary in the ſeaſon wherein they put 
terth their leaves. The difficulty of multiplying them 
in a country where none ever grew, cannot but be 
very great: it will be five years at leaſt before there 
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can be any certainty of their coming to perfection; 
during which we riſk the loſs of time, labour, and 
the produce of the ground they are planted in. But 
are theſe difficulties, which ought to diſſuade us 
from engaging in an enterprize, the ſucceſs of 
which they do not render doubtful but impoſſible, a 
real loſs to us? That is the queſtion. 

A CouxTRY life aftords fo many various labours 
and employments, that in France none need be idle 
but thoie who reſolve againſt all work; therefore it 
is neceſſary to begin, by curing people of this lazy 
diſpoſition, which, if real, is the only thing worthy 
of attention. But how is this done by offering them 
the culture of filk for an employment; frit they 
leave one profeſhon, which brings them in a certain 


and ſufficient income, for another, where their gains 


are caſual and doubtiul. It would not indeed be 
very difficult to make them prefer this to the former, 
becauſe it is but too natural to quit a hard and labo- 
rious kind of life, ſuch as agriculture is, conſider- 
ed in its full extent, for one that, like working upon 
filk, does not fatigue the body by any violent mot on. 
But even this is another argument to prove the dan- 
gerous conſequences of ſuffering the country people 
to be thus employed: it has been a common obſer- 
vation at all times and in all places, that the beſt 
ſoldiers are found amongit the families of robuſt, la- 


borious, and nervous workmen : if, inſtead of the ſe, 


we enlitt men who are brought up to no other labour 


than what a child, if taught it, has ſtrength to per- 


form, we ſhall be ſoon convinced they are no longer 
fit for the military art, witich requires, as I hña, of- 
ten heard his majeſty himſelf obſerve, a ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, confirmed by laborious exerciſes, that 
tend to maintain in its full vigour the whole ſtrength 
and force of the body. Aud this military art, the 
ſituation of France, and the nature of her politics, 
make it abſolutely neceſſary to hinder from degene- 
rating or being depreſſed, 


AT 
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Ar the fame time that we enervate the country 
people, who in every reſpect are thetrue ſupporters of 
the ſtate, among thoſe of the city we introduce lux- 


ury, with ai! her train of miſchiefs, effeminacy, 


ſloth, voluptuouſneſs, and that domeſtic extrava- 
gancy which it is not to be feared that people who 
ave but little, and know how to be ſatisſicd with 
that little, will ever plunge into. In France we 
have already too many of theſe uſeleſs citizens, 
who under habits glittering with gold and embroi- 
dery, conceal the manners of weak women. 
THe objection, that immenſe ſums of money are 
carried out of France into foreign countries for the 


ſupport of this luxury, proves the truth of what 1 


have juſt obſerved, and deftroys the inference they 
pretend to draw from it: would they reaſon juſtly 
upon the inconveniency that ariſes from this com- 
merce, and this importacion of vain and unneceſiary 
merchandizes, they would be convinced, that the 
beſt thing that could be dene, would be to ſuppreſs 
the uſe ef them entirely, and abfolutely prohibit 
their being brought into France; at the ſame time 
to fix, by good and ſevere regulations, the richneſs of 
cloaths and furniture; zud to put every thing of 
this kind upon the ſain: footing as they were in the 
reigns of Lewis XI. Charles VIII. and Lewis XII +, 
That neceſſity which obliges us to drefs in one ſort 


+ Many edi& ot this kind were iſſued at different times during the 
reign of Henry IV. agzinſt which the dealers in filk at Paris pre:2nted 
many uſeleſs tremonftrances to the king and M. de Ruſny, The Me- 
moirs for the hiſtory cf France relate in what manner that miziſter 
received the fieur Henriot, who ſpoke for them, a good old merchant, 
whoſe manners and dreſs tore the marks of the fimplictty and plain- 
neſs of the tradeſmen of furmer times.---* The next day, ſays the 
« writer cf theſe Memoirs, they waited en M. de Sully, who ar.ſwer- 
« ed them only with diſdain and ridicule ; for Henriot havirg put 
c one knee to the ground, that nobleman immediat-ly raifed big up; 
„% and having turned him te und, the better to ſurvey his old-faihion«d 
« greſs, being a ſhort holyday-go'rn, lined with taffety, his jacket 
« and the reſt of his cluaths ornamented with Glks ot different kirde, 
« in the manner they were termerly worn by merchants, he ſaic o 
c him, Hoveſt friend, wit reafun can you and your company hae 
« to complain, whea you are much fincs than 1 am? Is not this 
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of ſtuffs rather than another, is the mere vice of 
fancy; and the price that is ſet upon them, an evil 
we tj] into with full conviction. Were we to con- 
ſider, though but with the ſlighteſt attention, the 
ſource of wit is called the faſhion, we ſhouid find, 
to our ſhame and confuſion, that a ſmall number of 
perlous, and thoſe the molt defpicable of a great 
city, which incloſes all forts indifferently within 
her walls, for whom, if we were acquainted with 
them, we ſhould lecl that contem pe we have for men 
without morals, or that computton we have for 
fools, that tha le very men ditpote nevertacl fs of 
our purſ:s, and keep us enflaved to their caprices. 
Bur filk cloaths are not the only things which 
requir2 reformation by the royal power; there is as 
much to be done with reſpect to di. monds, jewels, 
ſtatues, and pictures, if it be contidered as a griv- 
ance, that foreigners take away our gold and flver : 
we mull likewiſe take into conſideration, equipage 
kitchen- furniture, moveablcs, and eve thing i in 
which theſe metals are made uſe of. If we reflect 
upon the awazing extravagance that prevails in 
France, the ſums ſquandered foolithly in gardens, 
buildings, coſtly works, entertainments, liquors, 
and what not ; ; If we think on the exorbitant price 
paid for offices, of marriages ſet up to auction, what 
is there that wants no reformation ? We cannot 
charge to foreign manufactures the tenth part of the 
money that is thrown away in F rance, without the 
leaſt n2cefiity. The care which the law and the 
finances would require, would engage us in an end- 
leſs digreſſion: theſe two bodies of men, of which the 
one ought to be the guardians of regularity, and the 
other of parſimony, ſeem only to have been brought 
into the world, to deftroy both the one and the other. 
'T hele are the only people that know what it is to be 
rich; 


% damaſk, this talfity ? &c. And, after turning them into ridicule, 
« ſent them away without giving them any other f:tisfa&tion 3 
« which made them ſay, as they were returning, Th fervant is 
„ rudcr and haugi.tier than his maſter,” Vol. it. p. 278. 
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rich; and how they come by this wealth, may be 
ſeen by the manner in which they ſpend it: the old 
chancellors, firſt preſidents, counſellors of tate, and 
the heads of the courts and revenues, if they were 
to come into the world again, would not know how 
to find thoſe who now fill their places, and reſemble 
them in nothing but their titles +. 


I sA1D every thing I could think of on this ſubject, 
that carried with it any force, to bring the king 
over to my opinion; but I could not prevail. Your 
arguments are very ftrong, ſaid he to me; and 1 
would rather chuſe to fight the king of Spain in 


+ Though filk, and other materials of luxury, are in ſtrictneſs no 
othe: wiſe good or bad, than according to the good or bad uſe made of 
them; yet, as it is really more common to apply them to bad than 
to good pyrpoſes, the good intention of the zuthor, and the purity of 
| his morals, cannot be ſufficiently praiſed. The rigid defenders of tic 
chrittian doftrines do, and always will, eſpouſe his ſentiments: but 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the : politicians of the — timer, 
even thoſe who are me ſevere, think differently: they find ncthing 
concluſive in thoſe examples cf antiquity which are produced againſt 
luxury, even in reſpect to the times from which they are taken, much 

leſs in regard to the preſent. According to their opinion, other cauſes 
| brovght about thoſe revolutions which were »tiributed to it; which 
cauſes having now luſt their force, ſuch revolutior s do not, nor can they 
happen again: the increaſe of gold and filver in Europe, occaſioned 
by the mines of thoſe metals diſcovered in America, and whence this 
| of the world has been enriched within the laſt two centuries, bos 
introduced by its natural conſeguence luxury or ſuperfluity, whici 
makes the neceſſary exchange againſt the rrdundance of money, 
otherwiſe an uſeleſs drug. This has entirely changed the face of Lu- 
rope, unavoidably influenced the ſyſtems of government, and left no 
means of aggrandizing any ſtate except by cummerce, which opens 
every inlet to luxury; no inconveniences ariſe from hen:e, till it ex- 
ceeds what the profits of commerce will afford: beſides, experience 
demonſtrates more clearly than reaſoning can, that it is not at all in- 
compatible, either with order, ſubordinaticn, or a military ſpirit. 


As to what relates to filk, ſhould we even ſuppoſe with M. de Sul- 


'Iy, that France is improper to produce it, his manner of reaſoning 
will nevertheleſs be imperfect, as he ſeems to have been ignorant how 
much the manufacture adds to the value of the original materials, and 
of what advantage that is to the kingdom. If any one ſhould ſtill re- 
main unconvinced of this truth, he ought to be ſent for conviction to 
our manufacture s of filk at Lyons, Tours, &c. and in ſpite of what 
cur author ſays in this place, the eftabliſhment of the manufactures 
of ſtuffs of all kinds, which was begun in the reign of Henry IV. Will 
always compel us to ſpeak in praiſe of bim. See on this art cle, 
L'Effai politique ſur la commerce, chap. 9. Pp. 105, Lecond edit. 17 36. 
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three pitched battles, than engage all theſe peo- 


ple of the law, the offices, and the city eſpecially, 
their wives and daughters, whom you have 
brought upon my back, with all your whimſical 
regulations.” * Ihen it is your pleaſure, Sire, 
replied I, that I ſhould ſpeak to you no more 
upon this ſubject : however, time and experience 
will convince you, that France is not fitted for 
© theſ2 gewgaws.” I was obliged to content my- 
ſelf with endeavouring only to prevail upon the kin 
toalter his intention of taking the Tournelles, — 
that whole encloſure for the new buildings he pro- 
jected for his ſilk manufaCtorics. I repreſ-nted to 
him, that he would. one day deſtroy what it would 
colt him ſo much to build, and brought to his re- 
membrance, that once, when he was laying with 
me the foundations of a deſign, far more noble and 
juſt, the Lournelles had been deſtined for another 
building of a very different kind f. As things 
„ ſhall fall out,” replied Henry; and this was all L 
could get from him. He followed Zamet, who 
came to tell him, that the dinner he had ordered to 
be prepared for him at his houſe, was ready. 

IT was not, I confeſs, without dec p regret, that I 
ſaw ſuch large ſums of money ſquandered, which 
might have been 1 te ſo many uſeful pur- 
poſes. I made a calculation + the expence Hen- 
ry was commonly at every year, in buildings, in 
play, for his miſtrefles, and he ids, and found that 
it amounted to twelve hund nouſand crowns, a 
ſum ſufficient to maintain a bo of fifteen thouſand 
foot: I could not, though I riiqued the danger of 
loſing his affection, be filent upon this ſubject. He 
commanded me to give fix thouſand livres to madam 


+ The building here meant, was intended to be a magnincent 
ſquare, of ſeventy-two fathom on every fide, which was to be called 
the ſquare of France; eight ſtreets were to have opened into it, of 
eigi:t toiſes in breadrh, bearing the names of ſo many provinces. The 
deſign for it was made in 1608, but the death of Henry IV. put a 
ſtop to the execution of it: under the following rezgn it was executed 
in part, and was called the royal ſquare, 
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de Verneuil, too happy once more to purchaſe, at 
this price, that domeſtic quiet which was fo often in- 
terrupted by his wife and his miſtreſs: but fortunate- 
ly for him, he eſcaped any broils this year. It was 
the current report at Fontainebleau, and for a long 
time believed, that the queen was again with-child, 
but it was afterwards found to be a miſtake ; which 
the king did me the honour to inform me of. 

Tt colony that was ſent to Canada this year, 
was among the number of thoſe things that had not 
my approbation, there was no kind of riches to be 
expected from all thoſc countries of the new world, 
which are beyond the fortieth degree cf Jatitude. 
His mejeſty gave the conduct of this expedition to 
the ſieur Du-Mont 4. 


+ See in the Septenary, the deſcription of a voyage made to Canada 
by the ſieur Du-Mont, There is alſo a relation of the manneis of the 
inhabitants of this part of the new world ; but it is very unfaithful, and 
filled u th tables, M. de Sully is again miftaken in this point; cur 
new colonies are a proof of it. We refer fir a farther account of this 
matter to L'Eſſai politique ſur le commerce. 

Liberty and protection, theſe two words which comprehend the 
only true means of bringing the internal commerce of a nation into a 
flouriſhing ſtate, may, in another ſenſe, be applied to the trade carried 
on to the two Indies; that'is to ſay, as the author of beſe Memoirs 
remarks, that none of the trading nations of Europe ſhould be excluded 
from it, but that it ſheuld be indiſcrim nately ſhared amorgſt them ali; 
and that the method cf carrying it on to the moft gencral advantage, 
is by excluſive privileges, g anted not to private perſuns, tut to whole 
companies, acting under the name, and by the :uthorry cf th- king. 

I ought nat to forget obſerving here, that ti e ff compiry for car- 
rying on a trade to the Eaſt-Indies was eſtabliſhed in Fran.e, under 
the reign of Henry IV. and in the year after his death. t was formed 
by a Fleming, called Gerard- le- Roy. The edict of this eſtabliſnment, 
which bears date the firſt of June 1604, grants many exemptions and 
privileges to thi: company: the fifth and ſixth articles are C-merhing 
remarkable, it being therein ſaid, that gentlemen migh: become 
members of this company, without cerogation to their gentility. The 
difficulty of procuring the neceſſary funds, the diſunion amongſt the 
members, and all the other cauſes, which have ſo often fince ccca- 
ſioned the deftruttion of th's inflitution, prevented i's having the pro- 
poſed effect at that time: it was reſerved for the celebrated M. Col- 
bert, to place it on à more ſolid and durable baſis, 
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